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«immaterial.’? In the midst of that discussion, 
the honorable member from Tennessee (Mr. || 
Jones] came forward and made a speech in ad- | 
vocacy of the idea which has been since so much 

denounced by southern Demoerats; yet | see he | 
holds his place in the very empyrean of Democra- | 
cy. I then presumed, from the facts exhibited and | 
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ern Demograts deciared that the difference was ] Government must keep within the limitations | 
| expressed, or implications necessarily springing 
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from what has been expressed, to carry out that 
which is within the object of the expressed grant. 
2. Perfect freedom in the several local sover- 
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or to reject slavery, ana they should be admitted 
into the Union without question as to the manner 
in which they have exercised this right. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a full view of my opin- 
ions, both upon the Wilmot proviso, which I re- 


eignties to manage their own affairs in their own | ject, and on squatter ere: which I reject 
ve 


way, provided the right of conscience is left free, | 
and the form of the republic is preserved, is guar- 


the wide latitude for differences of opinion given + antied by the Constitution. 


in that party, that it was posseny true that the | 
whole party concurred in the declaration to which | 
| have alluded. ‘Testimonies of like character | 
have since then been afforded by other leaders of |) 
that party, engaged in the actual administration, | 
which serve to confirm and strengthen the opinion |, 
that in the Democratic party differences of opinion 
are immaterial. 

When the member from Maine announces that | 
his party deems this squatter sovereignty the next | 
best abolition specific to theeWilmot proviso, | | 
suppose his other declaration should not excite so || 
much surprise; to wit; that if Maine cannot have | 
his idea as the basis of organization against 
slavery extension, she will throw herself into the 
arms of the Democracy upon the squatter sover- 
eignty idea as the next best chance of affecting | 
slavery in the Territories adversely. 1 am stillof | 
the opinion that there is not room “for the toss | 
of a copper’? between squatter sovereignty and 
the Wilmot proviso; or, to speak more ree 
between territorial prevention of enjoying aright 
and the congressional prohibition of the use of | 
it. And it does seem to me that a party contain- | 
ing elements both for and against this idea of popu- | 
lar sovereignty, cannot be firmly attached to any | 
pereenrer set of opinions on the subject, or must | 

ave a capacity to admit into its organization || 
every variety and shade of opinion. Can it be 
there is nothing material in the difference of opin- | 
ion upon this point between Mr. Doveias and 
Mr. Davis; the one holding to the doctrine of his || 
Freeport speech, and the other denouncing it as | 
fatally heretical? | 

There is a looseness of thought on this point | 





which in my estimation is remarkable. A® gen- | 
tleman insists on the doctrine of non-intervention || 
by Congress in the affairs of Territories, and lauds 

this principle to the skies. Here he parts, toto | 
celo, from the member from Maine, who insists | 
on the right of congressional intervention in the | 
affairs of ‘Territories. He establisfes a territorial | 
government by Congress. He insists that under || 
such a government the territorial inhabitant may 
legislate upon every subject, limited only by the | 
Constitution; and that within this range, he may | 
legislate, not to exclude slavery, but to prevent | 
the master from enjoying the rights incident to | 
his relation of master. He thus “ holds with the | 
hare and runs with the hounds.’’ He is against | 
the views of the northern Free-Soiler, yet reaches | 
the same result by a different process; he is with | 
the slaveholder, yet cuts him off from the enjoy- | 
ment of the rights granted to him. The error | 
of this construction of powers is exposed by the | 
very fact that its premises and conclusions are in- 
consistent with each other; that it offers a theory | 
one way and reduces to practice another way. 


i 
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It is high time we had reached tangible, solid | 
ground on this point. [ hold the doctrine enun- 
ciated in 1850, which was heralded to the world 
as the true policy by Clay, Webster, Fillmore, 
Dickinson, and their colaborers. It is this: the || 
General Government, being one of derivative pow- | 
ers only, will not interfere or intervene to shape 
the a of the embryo States of the Union; | 
there shall be no-central influence exerted by it 
to invite, or prohibit, or hinder, any particular 
system of labor or any sort of politcal institu- 
tions in the Territories, further than to see that 
they are republican in their form, upon the admis- 
sion of the State into the Union. I[t will confine | 
itself to the honest exercise of the agency dele- | 
gated to it for the common benefit of all the prin- | 
cipals under whose power of attorney it acts, 
hat oa of attorney is the Constitution of the 
United States, which expresses the grants of 
power tothe agent and the prohibitions, and the | 
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| whenever that legislation travels beyond the 


| should abrogate it. 


But the territorial government is in no sense a 
sovereignty. It derives its life and being from Con- 


gress, and is anepen of exerting a power in- 


compatible with the duties belonging to Congress 
under the Constitution. Itis plain Congress can- 
not delegate what it does not possess, and that the 
creature cannot perform what was denied to the | 
creator. Congress institutes the territorial gov- | 
ernment; Congress defines and limits its power; | 
Congress is bound by the Constitution, and may | 
give to the territorial government all the power to | 
do for the territorial people whatever Congress | 
could do. It is plain Congress can extend the | 





| grant no further, If Congress cannot prevent the |; 
| slaveholder from going to the Territory with his 


slave as property—and the Supreme Court says 
it cannot—then Congress cannot make a territo- 
rial government, and endow it with the power to 
prevent him. If Congress cannot‘affect the right 
of the slaveholder after he reaches the Territory | 
‘* by unfriendly legislation,’’ then Congress can- 
not create an instrument by which the same thing | 
can be rightfully done; and any attempt to do it | 
by such instrument should be controlled and 
thwarted by Congress in the fair and just admin- | 
istration of its own duty. It results from this | 
view, that Congress should preserve a constant | 
supervision of the territorial legislation, and that, | 


proper limitation of territorial power, Congress 


I have heard it frequently asked, ‘* Does an | 
American citizen lose his rights by becoming an | 
inhabitant of a Territory?’’ I answer that the 
Constitution of the United States guaranties to 
him his right of conscience; the free exercise of | 
his religion; freedom from arrest, unless by war- 


| rant of law; the writ of habeas corpus; and trial by | 


jury. These are of his constitutional rights, of | 
which he can nowhere be deprived. But when | 
he enters a Territory over which a territorial gov- | 
ernment has been instituted by Congress, his po- 
litical rights—his right of participation in legis- 
lation, and the limitations on the extent to which 
he may exercise that right—depend entirely upon 
the nature and organization of that territorial gov- 
ernment, which is his constitution, pro hac vice. 
What would be thought of a man talking of the 
exercise of his rights in Virginia, contrary to the | 
constitution of Virginia? Or of one who would | 
talk about ‘‘ his rights as an American citizen,”’ | 
who enters a bank corporation, where his powers | 
and responsibilities are defined by @ legislative 

charter? The territorial government is nothing | 
but a legislative charter. 


It need not conform to | 
the idea of popular participation in the legislation 
of the Territory. instlalent are repeated in our | 
history where it has departed from this idea—as 
in Michigan and in Indiana. | think it best, when 
no paramount objection exists, that.Congress | 
should allow the territorial people the widest range | 
of power in matters concerning themselves alone; | 
but this is necessarily within such boundaries as 
limit Congress itself, and must not be incompat- | 
ible with the duty Congress owes to the members | 
of the Confederacy. 
If these points are well taken, there can be no | 
true foundation on which to rest the doctrine of | 
** popular sovereignty ”’ in the Territories, accord- | 
ing to the view of that subject taken by the Sen- | 
ator from Illinois. The territorial people may be | 
wayward; they may be “ unfriendly”’ to this or | 
to that system; but at least Congress can repress | 
their efforts to do wrong, and may abrogate their | 
legislation, where it infringes upon rights which | 
Congress cannot invade. 
The people of a Territory, in forming their State | 
constitution, have the unqualified right to admit | 


also, and on the principles of the legislation of 
1850, on which I have stood for years—indeed 
through my whole public course. | [ oecupy dif- 
ferent ground from that maintathed by either the 
Senator from New York or the Senator from Iit- 
inois. My view invests Congress with all the 
power delegated to it by the Constitution, and 
admits the right of Congress to delegate the trust 
to a territorial government, Congress remaining 
the constant supervisor of the action of such gov- 
ernment. It reserves all the rights of the States 
and the people. It denies the power of the squat- 
ter to take unbridled license over the rights of cit- 
izens, yet owe no responsibility anywhere. It 
holds comity between all the people, regards and 
preserves the rights of all sections, and maintains 
those balances which are essential to the effica- 
cious operations of our political machinery. 

I have said that [ do not think there is any ne- 
cessity for renewed agitation of questions afect- 
ing slavery. The existing status of the law and 
legislation on the subject, satisfy me; and in the 
future | mean to abide by the principles already 
decided. 1 do not ask a man to say he likes the 
Dred Scott decision, or that he believes it is right. 
lask him to obey it until it shall be reversed, 
and not to make war apon rights which are de- 
cided to be mine by the competent tribunals. I 
am asked why I fix the period of framing the 
State constitution as that at which a citizen ma 
exercise rights [ deny to him while in the Terri- 
tory. Il answer: when the people of a Territory 
come to the formation ofa State constitution, they 
are not acting under the territorial government; 
they do not derive their power from Congress; 
they are American citizens (or should be) with all 
their rights as members of an original society, 
forming a social and political compact with each 
other. Therefore it is, that at this exact period 
we say they have the right to form institutions to 
suit themselves. They are not now fettered by 
modifications of political right; they are now free 
and sovereign. 

Whether the State can be established or not 
depends on the assent of Congress, given either 
precedent or subsequent to the formation of the 
constitution. Why is the assent of Congress ne- 
cessary atall? Because a territorial government 
established by Congress has possession of the place on 
which the State is to arise, and because a State and 
a territorial government cannot both be in pos- 
session of the same place at the same time. If 
Congress does not assent, the State must continue 
in abeyance, or it can only be established by rev- 
olution. Let me illustrate by one or two refer- 
ences. Congress would not establish a territorial 
government in California; the military intendant 
gave way; the State was immediately established. 
At Topeka, an assemblage formed a constitution 
for Kansas; Congress would not give up the ter- 
ritorial government; the State could not be brought 
into existence. At Lecompton, another effort was 
made, and Congress consented to take away the 
territorial government upon a condition, which, 
not happening, the State could not arise. When 
Congrees gives its assent precedent, as by an en- 
abling act, the State comes into existence on the 
instant; because the consent of Congress has al- 
ready paved the way for the State. 

I have gone far more into detail than I should 
have done, to elucidate my views upon these ques- 
tions of power, because nape to point out to the 
people the material differences existing between 

the political parties, and the differing practical re- 
sults which must flow from an adoption of one or 
the other of them. On the one side, | resist the 
extent of power claimed for Congress by the 
northern politician of the school of the Senator 
from New York; on the other hand, I resist the 
loose construction of powers advocated by the 
Senator from Hlinois, which takes me from the 
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jaws of one beast, only to deliver me to another 
still more voracious. I would rather trust my 
fate to a regular tribunal than toa mob. I would 
as lief die under the despotism of a tyrant, as 
under the heels of an anarchial multitude. I pre- 
fer to follow Clay and Webster and Fillmore, 
and to find my views sustained even by obiter 
dicta, and extra judicial opinions from go august 
a tribunal as the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Mine is the safer path to follow. Twice, 
a resort to the principles | profess has calmed the 
storm. Under this breakwater, our good old ship 
of State lies at her moorings safely and snugly; 
under any other management, she is exposed to 
the beatings of the billows, and her glorious old 
timbers creak from bowsprit to taffrail. Give us 
peace, Mr. Chairman; give us harmony; and give 
us the Union as our forefathers transmitted it. We 
know how to secure all of these blessings to our- 
selves and our posterity. If we are so mad in 


the race of partisan politics and sectional preju- | 


dices as to throw them away, the impartial pen 
of history will record of our country and our- 
selves that the prize of priceless value to mankind 
was lost by degenerate sons of noble sires. 

But, let me address one other observation or 
two to gentlemen in all sections of the Union, 
before I take my seat. Have American politics 
dwindled to this little measure, that they present 
nothing else worthy of consideration except sla- 
very and points touching slavery? That question 
has absorbed our attention for nearly a quarter of 
a century; and let me ask, in all kindness, what 
good result has been accomplished by it? Are 
we more philanthropic than were the men who 
preceded us? Have we stricken the shackles from 
a single slave? Has we reformed the views of 
the people anywhere? Has either section of the 
Union won any trophy, of the slightest value, out 
of this protracted contest? 

Ah! Mr. Chairman, look upon our country! 


Blessed with an extent of soil equal to the area of || 


all Europe, of unsurpassed fertility, of unequaled 
salubrity, tilled by a hardy yeomanry, and an in- 


telligent gentry whose energies are daily applied || 


with skill and industry; with a mechanical class, 
whose hardy arms and inventive brains have 
pressed us forward in the great race of improve- 
ment to a point beyond which we have none ahead || 
of us; with a commercial class inferior to that of 
no other country for tact, vigilance, punctuality, 
and powers of combination; with a navigating 
class who ride the ocean with a daring, and who 
keep ward over their trusts with a fidelity that 
knows no fear nor self-indulgence, why are we 
in our presentcondition? Look at the homes and 
faces of our people: they are happy, sir; yes, 
they are happy, and they are yet in the enjoyment 
of individual immunity from the misery which 
hangs upon us, as a people, like tie pall of night. || 
Our revenues are exhausted; our commerce lan- 
guishes; our industry is discouraged; our debt 
has accumulated, and is accumulating; foreign 
Powers environ us by unfriendly policies; extrav- 
agance marks the path of our administrative ca- 
reer; our flag droops; the flame at our American 
altars flickersin the socket. I make noreproaches. 
God knows, and we all know, where the fault is. || 
The people know it, and they should demand a || 
change of policy. All I ask of my countrymen 
is this: Have we not enough to inspire men of | 
patriotic feeling in all parties to a united effort 

upon some national and patriotic basis? 

Mr. SCOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOODE, With the consent of the gentle- 
man from California, I desire to ask the permis- 
sion of the committee to publish a speech on the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands. 
I will not trouble the committee to listen to a 
speech upon such a subject if they will give me 
consent to publish it. 

No objection being made, permission was ac- | 
cordingly given. 





i} 
PROCEEDS OF PUBLIC LANDS. | 


Mr. GOODE. The public domain is so ex- || 
tensive, its intrinsic value is 80 great, its conjec- | 

rated, that it natu- | 
ery naturally, too, it | 
enters into political discussion, and becomes an || ’ 
element of party contest. The Ms Pwo party, | money by taxes for any other objects than these. 
Government, || 
public | 


tural value is so much ex 
rally attracts attention. 


in traversing the general policy o 


object to the mode of disposing of the 
lands, and of administering the land fund, in| 


| North Carolina. 


| same uses any money 


| ties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for | 


‘the hope of impressing the public mind with a | 


necessity for a change of Administration to re- | 
sult in their own elevation; whilst the malcon- | 
tent Democrat, and impatient aspirant for public | 
honors and official emolument will adopt views 
and advocate opinions calculated to secure the 
votes of the Opposition, to be added to a frag- 
ment of the Democratic party, thus to form a 
majority and defeat the regular candidate of the 
Democratic party, overthrow its policy, and con- 
quer Democracy by the strength of the Demo- 
cracy. 

Few subjects afford topics better suited to pop- | 
ular declamation, and all the selfish uses of the 
demagogue; and accordingly, for long, long years, | 


| it has occupied a conspicuous position in the po- 


litical arena. In 1832, it was brought forward by 
Mr. Clay as an issue in the presidential canvass 
bebeeen Wienetlf and Andrew Jackson. It was 
presented in the phase of a plan for the distribu- 
tion among the States of the proceeds of the sale 
of the public lands. It was addressed directly to 
the principle of avarice, and to the hungry cupid- 
ity of indebtedness, and urged with all the force 
of consummate ability and eloquence. Mr. Clay | 


| was defeated; his plan for distribution was con- 
| demned by the judgment of the American people, 


and Andrew Jackson was reélected tothe Presi- | 
dency. From that time to the present day, it has | 
been made to challenge the attention, and court 
the favor of the public, with occasional, though | 
casual, and slight success; it has been generally 
and steadily condemned by the matured judgment 


| of the country, 


During the year 1858, it was made an issue and 
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if it cannot appropriate to such an object mone 
which is raised by taxes, neither can it appro- 


| priate to such an object money which is derived 


from the sales of the public lands; because there 
is no clause in the Constitution which discrimi- 
nates between moneys drawn from these different 
sources, 

Latitudinarians have insisted that the words 
**to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States” 
themselves convey substantive grants of power: 
but history proves that the clause, as adopted by 
the Federal convéntion, was, * for payment 6f 
the debts and necessary expenses of the United 
States.’’ In this form it was referred to a commit- 
tee of revisal, who, to improve the style, adopted 
the present form of expression, * to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and genera} 
welfare of the United States.’? (See Elliot’s De- 
bates, volume 1, page 287.) This truth, supported 
by the fact that the words ** common ”’and “ gen. 
eral’? were adopted from the old Articles of Con- 
federation, and had received a legislative corstruc- 


| tion, in which they were acknowledged to be a 


a test in the gubernatorial election in the State of | 


A Democrat, learned, accom- 
plished, and eloquent, espoused the doctrine of 
distribution, and declared himself a candidate 
against the regular nominee of the Democratic 
party. Every nerve was strained to elect ham; 
all was done which could be achieved by him and 


| his friends, together with the entire conglomer- 


It was all ** love’s labor 


ated Opposition party. 
He was defeated by an overwhelming 


lost.”’ 


majority of more than fifteen thousand votes. 


At the last election it was made an issue in the 


| district which has honored me as its Representa- 


tive. I was returned by a large majority; but it 
is probable the issue will be renewed. Circum- 
stances have thus induced me to bestow some 
attention on the subject; and I propose now to 
submit the result of my investigations. 

After fullexamination and deliberate reflection, 
Ihave reached the conclusion that Congress has 
no constitutional authority to distribute among 
the States the proceeds of the sales of the public | 
lands. And if invested with such authority, it | 
would be unwise, unjust, and impolitic to do so. 
[ shall consider it first as a constitutional ques- 


| tion. 


The powers of Congress are derived through | 
the Constitution of the United States. Congress | 
has no power which is not derived through that | 
instrument. 

Congress has the same power over all money | 
brought into the Treasury, under the constitu- | 
tional action of Government. Its power over all 
is identical. No discrimination is drawn between 
the different sources of revenue. Its power over 
money drawn from the sales of the public lands, 
is identical with that over money drawn from | 
taxes. It may appropriate either, or both, to 
constitutional objects. [t cannot rightfully appro- 
priate either to any object not contemplated by the 
constitution. If it can appropriate to the uses of 
the individual States the proceeds of the sales of | 
the public lands, it may also appropriate to the 
erived from taxes. 

The Constitution provides that— 
‘* Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, du- | 


the common defense and general welfare of the United | 


States; but all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 


This clause invests Congress with power to 
raise money by the exercise of the taxing power; 
but for specific objects only, namely, to pay the 
debtsand provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. It cannot raise 


| 
| 
| 








It cannot constitutionally ph phn money | 
raised by taxes to objects in which only a single | 
State has a special and particular interest. But | 


limitation on the powers of Congress, fully jus- 
tifies the construction of the Democratic State- 
rights party; that they are placed in the Constitu- 
tion as a limitation on the powers of the present 
Government. This limitation restraining the ac- 
tion of Congress to objects of a general character, 
in which the States have a common interest, 
leaves the advocates of distribution without a 
plausible argument to support the doctrine that 
Congress may appropriate money derived from 
taxes to a separate State, to accomplish objects 
in which such State alone has a special or par- 
ticular interest. 

sus if Congress have no right to distribute 
money drawn from taxes, and there be no dis- 
crimination between different sources of revenue, 
it follows that Congress have no power to distrib- 
ute among the separate States the proceeds of the 
sale of the public lands. Indeed, if the reading 
of the Coustitution maintained by the latitudina- 
rians were correct, and if it were true that the 


| clause to ** pay the debts and provide for the com- 
' mon defense and general welfare of the United 
| States,’’ conveyed substantive grants of power, it 
| could not be snown in fairness of lawgaage and 


just construction that to distribate money to a 
senagate State, to be expended on the objects of 


| that State in which she alone felt a special and 
| particular interest, was a constitutional expendi- 


ture of public money, intended ** to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.’’ Special and particular being, in 
the very nature of things, essentially differe nt 
from common and general. 

The authority for distribution has been claimed 
under the clause which declares that— 

* Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needtul rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property of the United States.” 

It is said that the authority here is plenary, 
and limited only by the discretion of Congress. 
But such a construction would make the Federal 
Government an absolute despotism. 

This clause invests Congress with the same 

ower over the territory as over other property 
beltngine to the United States, and no more. If 
its authority over the territory be limited only by 
the discretion of Congress, the same will be true 
as to all other property belonging to the United 
States. If-it may sell the territory and give away 
the proceeds, it may sell any other property and 
give away the proceeds; it may sell the Capitol 
at Washington, and all the magnificent public 
grounds and buildings; it may sell the navy- 
yards, forts, fortifications, ships-of-war, muni- 
tions of war, or any other property belonging to 
the United States, and ge cee | and graciously 
give away the proceeds to grateful mendicants' 

This proceeding would create a necessity for 
other public buildings, ships-of-war, forts, fortt- 
fications, &c., to be supplied by an exercise of 
the taxing power, which process might be re- 
peated until all the property of all the people of 
all the States should pass under the tyranny of 
Federal despotism. 

But cautious and matured statesmen will reject 
so dangerous a construction of the Constitution, 
and determine that the ae oa in this 
clause, like the powers gran every other 


clause, are subject to the general limitations of 
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the instrument; and that whilst Congress may 
dispose of the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States, the proceeds must be 
applied to objects contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion, in providing for ** the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.’’ 

An argument has been drawn from the deeds 
of cession, conveying from the several States to 
the United States their unappropriated lands. It 
has been urged that, according to the terms of 
those deeds, the lands were pledged first to the 
payment of the debt of the Revolution, then to be 
held in trust for the benefit of the separate States. 
it is obvious that, if such a trust were created, it 
must have been by express provision of the deeds; 
because there are States now members of the 
« Federal alliance between the States,’’ and now 
regarded as beneficiaries by the argument, which 
were then not in being, and could not have been 
parties to the instruments, By consequence, they 
can claim nothing under them which was not ex- 
pressed on the face of the instrumerts. If the 
deeds were susceptible of a construction support- 


ing a resulting trust, resting on implication, such | 


resulting trust must inure to the exclusive bene- 
fit of the grantors, and would not vest an interest 
in such States as were not parties to the transac- 
tion. Instead of justifying the distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands among all 
the States of the Confederacy, it would establish 
an exclusive right in the States which ceded the 
lands. 

But the deeds of cession will be searched in vain 
for any clause to supportsucha trust. Noclause 
can be adduced even pledging the lands spe- 
cially for the payment of the debt of the Revolu- 
tion, but generally for all debts of Government; 
and if such clause could be produced, a fair state- 
ment of the proceeds of the land sales would prove 
that it has not extinguished that debt. Nor can 
any clause be produced, creating a remainder or 
reversionary interest, either for the benefit of all 
the separate States, or for the benefit of the grant- 
ors. On the contrary, these grantors did ** cede, 
transfer, and forever relinquish,’’ to the United 
States, ‘the right, title, interest, jurisdiction, and 
claim,’’ which they held in the lands conveyed, 
‘*to be held and considered as a common fund for 
the use and benefit of such of the United States 
as have lecome or shall Lecome members of the 
confederation or Federal alliance of said States, 
Virginia inclusive, according to their usual re- 
spective proportions in the general charge and ex- 
penditure; and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use 
or purpose whatsoever.”’ 

Here is an express stipulation on the face of 
the deed that the land money shall be held asa 
common fund to defray the general charge and 
expenditure, and that it shall be applied to no 
other use or purpose whatsoever. 


before the adoption of the Constitution, when 
the Government was administered by the Conti- 
nental Congress, under the Artjcles of Confedera- 
tion. At that ume the expenses of Government 
were borne by quotas paid by the several States 
into the general Treasury. When Congress had 
occasion for momey, they determined the amount 
necessary to be raised, and apporuoned it among 
the several States, according to a rule established 
in the Articlesof Confederation, and required each 
State to pay its quota of this general charge. The 
deeds of cession provide that the land money shall 
be kept as a common fund, to be applied in aid 
of the States in defraying this general charge con- 
sututing the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment, relieving the people from paying taxes to 
meet the quota of the State in defraying this gen- 
eral charge of the General Government. 

It was found in practice that the system of 
quotas was too uncertain a source of revenue to 
be relied on for the maintenance of astable form of 
Government; and this, perhaps, more than any 
other cause, led to the overthrow of the Confed- 
eration and the adoption of the Constitution— 
investing Congress with power to levy and collect 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises, ta pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States. Leaving 
the land money where it was, pledged as a com- 


mon fund to aid in ares the general charge | 


and expenditure of the Federal Government, and 


t is to be re- | 
membered that the deeds of cession were made | 


thus relieving the people of the States to that ex- | 


tent from paying the tax necessary to supply the 
wants and defray the general charge of adminis- 
tering the Federal Government, making no dis- 
tinction between the land fund and money drawn 
from taxes. ; 

If the deeds of cession be open to a construc- 
tion creating a remainder in favor of the States 
not parties to the instruments, but which have 
come into being and been admitted into the alli- 
ance of States since the dates of the instruments, 
it is respectfully submitted they would be open 
to such construction through all time, creating a 
similar lien in favor of all such States as shall be 
created in centuries, formed from the very lands 
which shall have been divided in kind or by sale, 
and admitted into the Union. And it willdevolve 
on the Federal Government to provide a fund to 
pay to cach State hereafter admitted a stm pro- 
portionate to the amount which shall have been 
paid to the States constituting the present Con- 
federacy, and which shall be the recipients of any 
present distribution. 

In reasoning deduced from the phraseology of 
an instrument, it is legitimate to refer to the mo- 
tives of the parties. ‘Thisis a mode of construc- 
tion universally established. Language is a mu- 
nificent endowment to enable man to express the 
thought orannounce the will. Every rule of con- 
struction is designed to reach the true intent and 
meaning of the instrument. In the interpretation 
of written language, it were folly to reject the light 
which is shed by the kuown or even probable 
motive of the writer. 

In the absence of an express fleclaration, it 
would be difficult to doubt the object which ac- 
tuated the parties to the deeds of cession; and 
that object was to provide a fund to relieve the 
necessities of the Continental Congress, and sup- 
port the Union. 

The parties to the deeds of cession were the 
United States, associated under the Articles of 
Confederation administered by the Continental 
Congress, by whom the war of the Revolution 
had been conducted, and its overwhelming pecu- 
niary responsibilities had been contracted. Hope- 
lessly involved in debt; harassed by perpetual, 
importunate demands of its creditors;* without 
money or resources; without credit; dependent 
on reluctant contributions from the several States 
for the means indispensably necessary to meet the 
daily current expenses of Government, this party 
sought most earnestly to establish a fund to meet 
these engagements of the Federal Union. For 
this purpose, and under such circumstances, they 
made application to the several States te convey 
tothe United States their unoccupied, unappropri- 
ated western lands. 

The several States owning such lands were the 
other party to the deeds of cession ;and, inresponse 


| tosuch application made by the United States, and 


under such circumstances, they did convey to the 
United States their unappropriated lands. Can 
the object be matter of doubt? Each State had a 
strong motive and a strong interest in maintain- 
ing the Federal Union. The aggregated strength 
of all was essential to the safety of each, and the 
protection of all against aggressions from abroad. 
The-bond of union was important to repress do- 
mestic dissension and intestine feuds; whilst it 
was reasonably expected that the great interests 
of foreign commerce would be most advantage- 
ously arranged by the common councils of the 
Union. To secure these objects, the land States 


had a motive to convey their unappropriated 


lands to the United States, to provide a fund to 
relieve the pressing necessities of the Continental 
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| 


| 


| Congress, and insure the continuance of the | 


Union; and, accordingly, in the principal deed of 
cession, itis expressly declared that the grant was 


_made for the common benefit and support of the 


Union. 
Itis submitted that this clause excludes the con- 


| clusion thatthe lands should be distributed among 


the separate States. What motive had Virginia 


| to grant her lands to promote the several interests 
‘ of the individual States ? Considered as separate, 


independent, sovereign communities, unconnect- 
ed by the bond of Union, the States were to each 
other objects of jealousy and apprehension. The 


| reciprocal jealousy and hostility of neighboring 


nations, have been evinced through all history. 
England and France are distinguished examples of 
national antipathy. Rome and Carthage, though 
separated by the Mediterranean, yet existed in 


| 


A6T 


sufficient proximity to engender reciprocal, im- 
mortal hate. Athens, Sparta, Corinth, and the 
several republics ofancient Greece, though united 
by the Achwan League into an allhance offensive 
and defensive, as related to foreign Powers, yet 
indulged in implacable intestine feuds, often ex- 
piated by flagrant war. 

This spirit of jealousy is known to have existed 
among the communities which composed the ort- 
ginal American Confederacy, not to an extent to 
preventa hearty codperation in the war of the Rev- 
olution, but it was developed, acknowledged, and 
proclaimed immediately on the achievement of our 
nationalindependence. It was the cause with some 
for withholding constitutional quotas of money; 
it embarrassed the action of the Continental Con- 
gress; itimpeded and imperiled the adoption of the 
present Constitution of the United States. By sev- 
eral of the States it was openly professed against 
Virginia herself, in connection with the very ques- 
tion of her unappropriated lands; and it can hardly 
be supposed that even Virginia could become so 
sublimated with magnanimity, or so steeped in 
folly, as to convey her lands for the separate ad- 
vantage of her rivals, to augment their strength 
and power, which might be perverted to her own 
destruction! Such an inference were absurd, and 
we are forced to the conclusion that she intend- 
ed to do what she expressly declared she in- 
tended—to make the cession for the ** support of 
the Union.’’ 

These remarks are applicable to each State 
which made a deed of cession to the United States; 
and itis thus shown that all the parties to the 
transaction contemplated the benefit and support 
of the Union, which excludes the idea of a distri- 
bution among the States, either of the lands or of 
the proceeds of the sale of the lands. If it be true 
that the Constitution makes no distinction between 
moneys in the Treasury, whether derived from 
taxes or the sale of lands, any distribution of the 
land money to the several States is a virtual ap- 
propriation of money derived from taxes. 

The constitutional objects of the General Gov- 
ernment demand the annual application of agiven 
amount of money, to be drawn from the common 
‘Treasury. That common Treasury should be 
supplied with the means of defraying the expense 
of a fair and economical administration. The 
supply in the Treasury should not exceed that 
amount, or any excess should be small. If the 
Government derive money from several sourees, 
as, for example, from the sale of lands and duties 
on imports, the aggregate sum should not much 
exceed the necessities of Government. Any large 
excess is an unjust burden on the tax-payer, and 
an arbitrary confiscation of the property of the 
citizen. If any part of this necessary supply be 
wastefully squandered, or applied to objects not 
contemplated by the Constitution, a correspond- 
ing deficiency necessarily results, and the tax- 
payer is compelled to pay a corresponding sum to 
supply that deficiency. 

‘The whole amount of money flowing into the 
Treasury, both from the sale of lands and duties 
on-imports, should equal the wants of an eco- 
nomical Administration, [fsuch part of the money 
as is derived from the sale of lands be withdrawn 
from the Treasury, and distributed among the 
States, it would follow that the whole amount ne- 
cessary to an economical administration must be 
derived from duties on imports, which are taxes. 
Now, if the land money be distributed with a 
knowledge of the fact that it must create a defici- 
ency in the Treasury, to be supplied by daties on 
imports, itis equivalent to a distribution of money 
derived from taxes. Jt should, therefore, be re- 
tained in the Treasury; and if an excess of reve- 
nue accumulate, let the taxes be reduced, let the 
duties on imports be diminished until the aggre- 
gate of revenue shall only equal the necessities of 
an economical administration. 

The Constitution provides that taxes shall be 
uniform throughout the.United States; and if the 
Government were supported by direct taxes, the 
rule might be executed according to. the intend- 
ment of its authors; but the policy of Government 
has been, perhaps wisely, to collect taxes in the 
form of duties upon imports. These duties are 
imposed by constitutional majorities in the two 
Houses of Congress; who, rejecting the rule of 
horizontal or uniform ad valorem duties, have ex- 
ercised a discretion in discriminating between du- 
ties on different articles, and on articles consumed 
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by different classes, and in different 
our country, It is believed that many articles 
consumed chiefly by a large portion of the popu- 
lation of the South have been subjected to dispro- 
portionate duties; and thus a disproportionate tax 
has been paid by the South. 

Butif this view of the subject be unsupported 
by fact, and an equal tax has been imposed on 





articles consumed by all classes, still that rule | 


will embrace all persons belonging to both the 
black and white races—each person constituting 
a unit and an equal subject of taxation; whilst in 
the distribution, two thirds of the black race will 
be excluded from the computation, and thus, in 
the collection of revenue, five whites and five 
blacks pay as much into the Treasury as ten 
white persons atthe North. But, in the distribu- 
tion, the five whites and five blacks are counted 
as equa! to eight persons at the North. So that 


the North secures over the South twenty per cent, | 


advantage in the distribution. 
In laying and collecting duties on imports, 
Virginia is computed as a State with a population 





of 1,426,661 souls, according to the census of | 


1850. 
age standard of comfort is as high asin any north- 
ern State, it may be assumed that she pays her 
fuli proportion of money collected for the 'Treas- 
ury. But as in arranging the schedules of duties, 
the commodities for the most part, consumed at 
the South, are taxed at a higher rate than those 
which are’ consumed at the North, it affords a 
strong presumpuon that she pays into the ‘Treas- 
sury a larger sum than any northern State, with 
equal population. ‘Phe distribution policy adopts 
the ratio of Federal numbers, and rejecung from 
the computauion two-fifths of our slaves, reduces 
Virginia to a State with only 1,232,648 souls; 
so that in the collection of duties her population 
is estimated as 1,426,661 souls, whereas, in 


And as throughout her borders, the aver- | 


the scheme of distribution, she ** would be esti- | 
mated as 1,232,648, thus losing the sum which | 


would be aHotted to about 200,000 souls.”’ 
But if the land money be retained in the Treas- 
ury as a partof a common fund, to meet the con- 


sittutional wants of Government, any excess in | 
the Treasury may be removed and avoided by a | 


corresponding reduction of the taxes; that is, by 
reducing dues on imports, by which Virginia 
will secure her fair and equal share of the reduc- 


tion as a State with a population of 1,426,661 | 
souls, instead of receiving her distributive share | 


of the land money as a State of 1,232,648 souls, 
thus securing an advantage of at least twenty per 
cent, 

This policy, also, avoids the expense incidental 


to the collection of revenue to supply the defi- | 
ciency, the expense of distributing the land money | 


among the States, and it saves the interest on the 


whole sum from the date of collection by the Fed- | 


eral Government, to the date of disbursement by 
the State Legislatures. It also effects a far more 
just and equitable disposition of the fund, by 
leaving the money of the people in the pockets of 
the people; leaving each individual citizen to enjoy 


the honest earnings of his own industry, instead | 


of collecting it into the Treasury, at a great ex- 


who may apply it to objects in which the tax- | 


payer has no interest, or may even have an ad- 
versary interest, 

if the subject be considered with reference to 
the amount to be received by the several States, 
the policy of reducing the tariff will be entitled 
to preference over the distribution policy. In- 


deed, it is denied thata fair statement, exlubiting | 


the receipts and disbursements iicident to the 
administration of the public lands would exhibit 
an exeess of receipts, after satisfying the just 
habilities of the land fund. 


On the contrary, it | 


is believed that the land fund is largely indebted | 


to the Treasury; and of this none could entertain 
a doubt, if the lands be charged with the cost of 
war, by which they were acquired, and the cost 
of the Indian wars, which they undoubtedly 
oceasion. Even excluding these items, there 
are other very heavy expenditures undoubtedly 
chargeable to the land fund, such as purchase- 
money paid to foreign nations, and money paid 
for extinguishing the Indian utles; the expense 
of Indian treaties and Indian annuities; the re- 
moval of Indians from the lands; the cost of sur- 
veying the entire area; the expense of the land 


and Indian bureaus, and the land offices near | 
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portions of | the public lands; which, together, constitute an 


amount far exceeding the sum of the land sales. 

It appears from a table furnished me from the 
General Land Office, that on the 30th June, 1857, 
the whole amount received on account of sales of 
public lands was $180,868,997, and the cost of 
uublic domain, tosame date, was $107 ,986,722— 
eaving a balance in favor of the land fund of 
$72,882,275. But this does notembrace any sum 
paid for extinguishing Indian titles since January 
1, 1850, nor any sum paid as interest; nor the 
amount paid on account of the debt of the Revo- 
lution. To show the items of which it is com- 
posed, I exhibit the table itself: 


Cost of Public Domain to June 30, 1857. 
Amount paid France for Louisiana.... ....$15,000,000 00 
Amount paid Spain for Plorida...... eee 
Amount paid to Georgia for Alabama and 
Mississippi north of 31°....... 1,250.000 00 


tere renee 


For Yazoo claims under Georgia........... 4,282,151 12 
For extinguishing Indian titles to January 1, 
erg ee ee cessivecssoven SOROS 


gg een . 
‘¢ for Gadsden purchase..........0 . 


15,000,000 0 
10,000,000 00 


} Cost surveying public lands to June 30, 1857 10,863,928 95 


Cost of selling, managing, &c.,.........+-. 11.001,076 08 


$107,926 ,722 15 
Amount received to June 30, 1857.......... 








Balancein favor of land fund.............. @72,882, 





But it appears from the report of the Indian bu- 


reau, presented to the present Congress through | 


the Seeretary of the Interior, that the number of 


acres acquired is 581,163,188; and that the true | 


costof extinguishing the Indian titles to the pres- 
ent ume is $49,816,344, being $14,816,344 above 
the sum stated in the table furnished from the 
Land Office; to which add $100,000,000, paid on 
account of the debt of the Revolution, and we 
have an aggregate of $114,816,344 chargeable on 
the land, exclusive of interest; from which deduct 
the balance in favor of the land fund, as stated 
from the Land Office, $72,882,275 08, and we have 
the true balance due from the land fund to the 
Treasury, of $41,934,068 92, exclusive of inter- 
est. 


If to this be added the expense of the Indian 


wars ocefsioned by the lands, this balance would 
exceed eighty million dollars, exclusive of inter- 
est. And if an interest account be stated on the 
principles which would control a commissioner 
in chancery in stating the account of an executor, 


the balance against the land fund would approach | 


two hundred million dollars! All this is exclu- 
sive of near twelve million dollars paid in the form 


of interest on the sums above enumerated, and 


justly chargeable to the land fund. 

The debt of the Revolution is charged to the 
land fund, because it was asserted by Mr. Clay, 
and has ever been insisted by distributionists, 
that the lands ceded by the States were pledged 
to its redemption, after which they insist a lien 


attached in favor of the States. I agree ra 


lands were pledged to the payment of the debt of 
the Revolution, not specially, by any clause in the 


deeds, but generally; because, under the Articles | 


of Confederation, they were pledged to defray the 


j |, general charge and expenditure; and under the 
pense, to be distributed to the State Legisiatures, | 


Constitution they stand pledged for the payment 
of all the debts of Government. Pledged ** to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.’’ 
Distributionists insist on the annual division 
among the States of ‘the net proceeds”’ of the 
sales of the lands. These are shown to be infini- 
tesimally small, and indeed far less than nothing. 
Even the gross amount of sales at the present 
time will not equal the annual expense of the In- 
dian bureau and the General Land Office. The 
gross amount of sales for the current year are 
stated at $2,116,768, while the expense of surveys 


and of the Land and Indian bureaus for the year | 
is estimated at $2,702,419; leaving a deficiency of | 


land money equal to $585,651. 


In ordinary times, and in a natural course of | 
trade, the reduction of duties made by the tariff | 
of 1857 would equal about sixteen million dollars | 
annually, of which Virginia would derive her full | 
proportion, considered as a State with a popula- || 


tion of one million four hundred and twenty-six 
thousand six hundred and sixty-one souls—her 
distributive share being about nine hundred and 
forty-four thousand one hundred and seventy-four 
dollars, 

Even the gross amount of the land sales for the 


-» 5,000,000 00 | 


180,868,997 23 


75 08 1} 
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last fiscal year was only $2,116,768. If it were 
all divided among the States, Virginia would re. 
ceive her proportion as a State with a population 
of one million two hundred and thirty-two thoy- 
sand six hundred and forty-eight souls, and her 
distributive share would be about one hundred 
and sixteen thousand six hundred and one dollars. 
But it has been shown that the expenses incident 
to the management and sale of the public lands for 
the last fiscal year exceeded the sum of the sales by 
$585,651. So that there would be nothing to dis- 
tribute. 

The Democratic policy contemplates a still fur. 
ther, and indeed progressive, reduction of duties, 
The rapid growth of the country, and consequent 
expansion of its commerce, must rapidly increase 
the amount of revenue derived from any rate of 
duty established by law, producing in a short 
time an excess of revenue; when the Democracy 
will again press a reduction of duties; and this 
process it is expected to continue, until commerce 
shall-be emancipated from the grinding burdens 
by which it has been oppressed, and the con- 
sumers and agricultural community shall procure 
the necessaries and conveniences of life at a rate 
of duty merely nominal. 

In this policy, efficient aid is expected from the 
salutary influence of the Independent Treasury, 
Collecting the revenue in the precious metals, 
their accumulation in the Treasury occasions un- 
easiness in the commercial mind. The mercan- 
tile interest become apprehensive of a money 
pressure or commercial revulsion, and earnestly 
|| advocate a reduction of duties, tu diminish rev- 

enue, and set free the metallic currency to flow 

in the ordinary channels of commerce, and per- 
|| formghe functions of money. Thus, an enlighit- 

ened and powerful body of men, often heretofore 
| found in combination with the manufacturing in- 
terest, imposing heavy duties on imports, and 
greatly increasing the cost of commodities con- 
sumed by the farmer, become united with the ag- 
ricultural interest in an earnest effort to reduce 
the tariff. To this cause, perhaps, may be as- 
cribed the fact, that Representatives from Boston 
and New York were the active colaborers with 
| Representatives from the South in reducing the 
tariff at the last Congress. 

An impression seems to prevail among distri- 
butionists that there is a large sum of money, al- 
ready in existence, derived from the sales of the 
public Jands, applicable to the payment of the 
_ public debt of the States, and which might be ap- 

plied in relief of the heavy State tax now paid 
by the people. So far as Virginia is concerned, 
if it be intended to refer to the sum formerly ten- 
dered as her distributive share, under a former 
| act of Congress, it is believed to be about forty- 
one thousand dollars; which, divided among her 
citizens, would not equal five cents per capita ! 
If it refer to any other sum, now in existence, 
subject to distribution, it is not known that any 
/ such sum exists. If it refer to a line of policy, 
to be adopted by the Federal Government, to set 
aside the future procceds of the sales of the public 
lands to be divided among the several States, it 
/ stands exposed to all the objections already stated; 
and it becomes important to inquire whether, 
under the proposed policy, the money would be 
applied, in fact, to relieve the people from pay- 
|, ment of the heavy tax by which they feel them- 
selves oppressed. 

It is respectfully submitted that no such effect 
would ensue. The plan proposes to distribute 
the money among the Legislatures of the several 
States. The share of Virginia would be handed 
over to her Legislature, and subjected to the legis- 
lative will. A majority of the Legislature would 
determine the disposition to be made of the mo- 
ney. If we reason to the future from the past, 
we may conclude it would be appropriated, 1n 
some form, to works of internal improvement; 
|| and it is not improbable it would be effected un- 
der the influence of combinations, more apt to 
increase than diminish the debt of the State, and 
the ultimate burdens of the people. It is difficult 
to conceive of a mode of distributing the funds 
| among the citizens per capita, which would not 
| involve a degree of expense altogether inadmis- 
|| sible; nor is it known that any such scheme has 
| been meditated. It must be handed over to the 
| Legislatures, who will do with it as to them may 
|| seem mect. 
| Considered with reference to taxation, the 
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jowers of the Federal Government are limited | 
‘nly by the objects of appropriation. To accom- | 
vlis a constitutional object—as for example, to 

»rosecute war—Congress may raise money with- | 


out limit. But under the clause already quoted, | 
Congress can raise money only for the purpose 
of paying the debts of the Government and ac- 
complishing such objects in which the States have 
a common interest. 

Considered with reference to objects of appro- | 
priation, the powers of a State Legislature are 
far more ample. Perhaps to present an actual 
barrier to the exercise of their discretion, in select- 
ing an object of appropriation, it might be neces- 
sary (0 produce some positive enactment of the 
Constitution. | 

In a State Legislature, the effective restraint on 
the power of taxation consists in frequent elec- 
tions anda direct responsibility to the people; but 
if they may derive money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment t0 accomplish objects indiscriminately, 
the responsibility and the restraint are effectually | 
removed, and there is no practical check. If the 
Federal Government, under its power of taxation, 
may raise money ad libitum, to place at the dis- 
posal of the State Legislatures, who are free from | 
restraint as to the objects of appropriation, it ef- 
fectually evades the only limitation on its own 
power of taxation, which is the limitation as to 
objects of appropriation, restraining it to paying 
the debts, and providing for objects in which the 
States have a common interest. Thus is the tax- 
payer exposed to the unlimited action of two | 
Governments, each subjected to strict limitation 
in our scheme of Government, but each eluding 


its limitation by combination in the exercise of | 


their powers. 

An interested local majority in a State Legisla- 
ture, animated by the most selfish motive, may be 
restrained from gross injustice to the minority by 
the responsibility which attaches to’the imposi- 
tion of taxes of theirown constituents; butif the 
Federal Government may impose the tax, and 
hand the money to the State Legislatures as the 
means of accomplishing their objects, the Legis- 
latures are relieved from this responsibility, and 
proceed to execute their most unjust and extrav- 
agant purposes. 

A local and interested majority in Congress, 
coming from the North, representing a manufac- 
turing community, and owing no responsibility to 
a southern constituency, may even advance their 
own popularity at home byémposing unjust taxes 
on the South, protecting the manufacturers of the 


North, and enabling their own Legislatures of the || 


Northern States to carry into effect local objects, 
with money unjustly exacted from the South. 
Let the subject be examined with more special 
reference to the condition of things within Viz- 
ginia. The people of the fourth congressional 
district are large tax-payers, as well to the State 
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as Federal Government. They have, perhaps, a 
well-grounded apprehension of the enlargement 
of their public debt, and consequent increase of 
their taxes. They yield a ready and patriotic 
assent to any wise and necessary extension of 
public credit; but they would avoid unwise and 
prodigal expenditures. Against these they have 
an effective security in the responsibility of the 
Legislature to the people. Many hundred miles 
of railroad have already been projected—not yet 
placed in process of construction, and as to which 
the initiative is not yet taken. 

In determining on the propriety of commencing 
these works, it would seem to be proper to leave 
the Legislature under the salutary influence of a 
sense of responsibility to their constituents. If. 
the works be demanded by public necessity, they 


will be undertaken. If not required by the wants | 


of the country, the odium which attaches to an 
increase of taxes may operate to prevent their 
commencement. Butif the members of Assembly 
are authorized to expect to receive the money 
from the Federal Government under the prccess 
of distribution, they will not only press forward 
unnecessary and visionary schemes, but each 
member will feel that he will advance his own 
popularity at home by bringing forward some 
local work, to invite and absorb the expenditure 
of money among his own constituents. Combina- 
tions would be formed by which many of those 
works would be carried through; and if, under the 
influence of a commercial revulsion, the sales of 
the public lands should fail to yield the amount 
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| the infant Republic. 
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required, then, in the hardest times and under the 
most adverse circumstances, the people would be 
required to pay the money in taxes collected by 
the sheriff. 

Thus it is shown, that the scheme for distribu- 
tion stimulates to extravagance and prodigality 
as well in the State Legislatures as in Congress— 
both being relieved from their just responsibility 
to the people and the limitation on their powers, 
contemplated in our scheme of government. ] 

The argument most relied upon by the friends 
of distribution is founded on the assumption that 
Congress has prodigally given away the public 
lands to the new States, in gross violation of the 
principles of justice and the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. This argument is presented with all the 
earnestness of a strong conviction, and ts believed 
to control the opinions of many who urge it. It 
is certainly entitled to a candid consideration. 

It is not my purpose to defend all which has 
been done. All certainly has not received, and 
could not have commanded, the sanction of my 
suffrage; but in my opinion, the facts have been 
perverted and the evil exaggerated. 

When a territorial government has been estab- 
lished in a wild, uncultivated country, sparsely 
inhabited, it has been usual for Congress to make 
liberal appropriations in land towards public im- 
provements, to induce immigration and _ settle- 
ment, and render the lands more salable. This 
practice has obtained since the foundation of the 
Confederacy. Perhaps it has been carried to an 
extreme; but the object has been to increase the 
market value of the unsold lands; and it is believed 
that most of the appropriations thus made to Ter- 
ritories have been so disposed as to add to the 
aggregate value of the public property. Indeed, 
so strongly has been felt the necessity for this 
policy, that Congress habitually supports the ter- 
ritorial government from the Treasury of the 
Union; prompted not less by a regard for the gen- 
eral welfare, than by a spirit of parental care for 
And when, under the fos- 
tering care of Government, the embryo State has 
attained to a degree of importance to justify an 
application for admission into the Union, as an 
independent, sovereign State, on equal terms with 


' the older States, Congress has felt justified in en- 


tering into stipulations and contracts with the new 
State, by which considerable quantities of land 
have been set apart to aid in the erection of 
public buildings, the construction of public roads 
and improvements, and for educational purposes. 
These have not been considered gratuities, but 
grants on good and valuable considerations, if not 
on fair and full equivalents, First, it occurs that 


all the lands granted by the Federal Government | 


are so disposed of as to contribute to increase the 
value of the unsold lands. Next, it is stipulated 
that the new State, on being recognized as sover- 
eign, shall bind herself to recognize the title of 
the United States, and to abstain from taxing the 
public lands so long as they remain the property 
of the United States, and for five years after alien- 
ation. 

Distributionists have contended that the right 
to tax would not, under the circumstances, attach 
to the new States. But it is respectfully submit- 
ted that the right to tax is inherent in sovereignty, 
and can be avoided only by treaty stipulations 
and such contracts as touch the honor of the ne- 
gotiators. Allthe old States have the right to tax 
all lands within their borders, except where that 
right has been waived by contract. The Con- 


stitution provides that the new States shall be 


admitted on terms of equality with the old. By 
consequence, they have the right to tax, of which 
they can only deprive themselves by contract. 

his stipulation to abstain from taxes is a great 
concession on the part of the new States. It may 
extend through centuries. In several instances, 
it has already extended through a term of about 
forty years. It comprehends the entire body of 
oid public lands—usually much more than 
half the territory of the State. Within the bound- 
aries of the land States there was an urea, at the 
date of their admission, of unsold public lands, 
equal to about four hundred million acres. If four 
hundred millions be estimated at $1 25 per acre, 
and subjected to the rate of tax paid in Virginia, of 
forty cents on the hundred dollars, it would yield 
the annual sum of $2,000,000. In several of the 


land States the tax is at this time more than forty | 


cents on the hundred dollars. 
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It has been stated in the House of Represent 


' atives, by a chairman of the Committee on Public 


Lands, that excluding swamp land—ceded as a 
nuisance, grants for military services, with pub- 
lic and private reservations, to which the United 
States never had tite, the whole amount of public 
lands granted to the new States does not exceed 
thirty million acres. If this be true, the whole 
grant, by an annual tax equal to $2,000,000, would 
be absorbed in a term of about twenty years. 
Whilst it has been shown that, in several of the 
land States, the waiver of taxes has already run 
through a term of about forty years, two hun- 
dred and eighty-four million acres remaining un- 
sold in the land States and exempt from taxes, as 
late as 1853. 

Extensive grants have been made to particular 
States of what are known and described as swamp 
lands, of which we have heard the loud complaint 
of the distributionist—to some extent, perhaps, a 
just complaint. These were lands held by the 
United States within the limits of the particular 


| States. As the name imports, they were ‘swamp 


lands;’’ frequently, periodically, habitually cov- 
ered by water, forming lakes, stagnant pools, fetid 
bogs, throwing off poison, generating disease and 
death! A black, horrid, pestilential nuisance ! 
There they stood, the property of the United 
States, within the geographical boundaries and 
constitutional jurisdiction of the several States, 
unsold, unsaleable, undrained, undrainable, never 
to be sold, and never to be reclaimed, so long as 
they remained the property of the United States; 
excluding immigration, driving away the inhab- 
itants, dnd destroying the lives of the people. 

In this condition of things, the States applied 
to Congress to drain the lands, and to remove the 
nuisance, or to surrender to them the property 
and jurisdiction over the soil. Who shall say it 
was the duty, or the right of Congress, to spurn 
their remonstrance, and retain the lands asa per- 
petual nuisance? Who shall say that in such a 
condition of things the several States would not 
have been justified in rising up to assert their 
high, inherent, and sovereign prerogative? In 
my opinion Congress did right to make the grant; 
but did wrong in failing to stipulate for a fair 
equivalent when the lands were drained and put 
to sale. 

Sut it cannot be successfully maintained that 
any pecuniary loss was suffered by the United 
States, or by any one of the States of the Union, 
or by any part of the people of any one of the 
States of the Union—because the market value 
of the lands in their then condition was equal to 
just nothing at all. 

The last, perhaps the loudest, complaint of the 
distributionist, is connected with the grants of 
alternate sections of public lands to incorporated 
railroad companies, to aid in the construction of 
their works of public improvement. This, lL agree, 
should be condemned, | hold it to have been the 
duty of Congress to secure to the United States 
equivalents for the lands granted. But was it an 
unmitigated evil—* evil, and only evil contin- 
ually ?’’ It will be remembered that the price of 
public lands is $1 25 per acre. In the land States 
most of the lands had been surveyed and offered 
for sale for years. ‘They were unsold for the want 
of purchasers; other points presenting higher 
objects and more powerful attractions to the em- 
igrant and to the pioneer. Suddenly, individual 
sagacity and enterprise, stimulated by the keen 
instincts of speculation, project a railroad through 
the public lands, connecting distant points of com- 
merce and different centers of trade. 

A railroad company is incorporated, and applies 
to Congress for aid in constructing their work 
through the public lands, and make such repre- 
sentations as induce a grant of alternate sections 
lying along the whole line of improvement; but, 
at the same time, it is provided by law that the 
sections retained by the United States, shall not 
be sold for less than $2 50 per acre. The grant 
is accepted; the work put in process of construc- 
tion; a real and a speculative value is at once im- 
parted to the lands; and the retained sections are 


| sold readily and pon for $2 50 per acre; thus 


realizing to the United States a sum equal to the 
price demanded for all the land in its original con- 
dition of wildness, with greatly increased market 
value added to the public property in the vicinit 

of the improvement throughout its entire length 
of way. Have the United States sustained a pe- 
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cuniary loss? Flas any part of the family of man 
suffered an injury from the procedure? The prin- 
ciples of government have been violated, I admit; 
and for that I opposed the grants in Congress. 
There are some points of rest mblance between 
this case and the cast of the swamp lands. The y 
both occasioned no pecuniary loss to the United 
States; in both great works of public usefulness 
were accomplished; and in both many members 
were animated by patriotic considerations of high 
public interest. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I feel myself un- 
der the necessity of deviating from a rule of con- 
ductthat | had laid down when | became a mem- 
ber of this body; which was, never to trespass 
upon your atte ntiion or to consume your tline, un- 
less it was in the discussion of questions which 
were under the immediate consideration of this 
House. But, sir, a pressing sense of duty con- 
strains me to infringe upon this rule, as | am de- 
sirous of inviting, in advance, the earnest and 
zealous consideration of this House toa question 
fraught, as I believe it to be, with great interest 
toevery State in this Confederacy as a separate 
and independent sovereignty and as a part and 
parcel of this great Union. Nor do I wish to lx 
consid re d as a particular or special advoeate of 
any One interest, or the supporter of any peculiar 
section. I do desire, however, to present this 
question in its broadest and most comprehensive 
sense, and to illustrate the effect and | caring of 
its success upon the whole country. e 

This question of a Pacific ra lroad has been 
fully and freely discussed by some of the wisest 


most learned, and distinguished statesmen of our 


country; and we find a creat variety and strang 
diversity of opinion involved in these discussions. 
This conflict of sentiment and clashing of opin- 
ions arise more from the desive of the respective 
advocates tocarry out their particular wishes and 
their particular views relative to where this road 
shall be located, than from any doubt as 
the policy or the constitutional right of 
ernment to aid in its construction. In 
find the three great parties which 
the masses of this ec 
timents, incorpor ir Various platforms 
a plank re acknowledging, and urging 
the policy of the immediate constraction ofa Pa- 
cific railroad; and there is wot now a member 
within the hearing of my voice, who considers 
himself a party man, and who fight 


regards 
this Grov- 
1856, we 
then divided 
ountry im their political sen- 
ulin in tia 


cognizing, 


s cither under 
the banner of Republicanism, Americanism, or 
Democracy, who was not committed, by tne ac- 
tion of their respective national conventions held 
at Philadelphia, Balumore, or Cincinnati, to th 
support of this measure. | believe that we have 
now in this body a decided majority in favor of 
the road; 


and if it was notforthe jarring of certain 


interests, and the warring and rivalry unfortu- 
nately existing between the two seetions of our 
common untry, a bill could be easily passed 
for the c truction of a Pacific railroad. We all 
listened last session, with much pleasure, to the 
gentlemen from Washing » [Mr. Strevens,] 


from Wisconsin, [M 
New Mex 


. Dinmancuurst,] and from 
co, {Mr. Orrre, pon this su! 


wet: 

J 
and the only fault t J could find with their ar- 
guments was, that they were the advocates of 


marticular routes. 


New, Mr. Chairman, | l before, T stand 


here to-day not to advocate or to advatce the in- 
terest of any particular route, but to urge upon 
this body, and to force upon the attention of the 
country. th HOoCE ssity ¢ iaraiiro id mouection be- 


tween the Auantic 


free tuo eonk S 


and Pacific; and while 1 am 


s that [may be influenced ina meas- 
ure by the aflecuions which |Lbear my own Stat .. 
I can with the same desree of 5s rity assert 


that Lam equally iifluenced by the iove which I 
bear towards the whole united and entire Confed- 
eracy of thirty-two free and independent States. 
For, air, | contend that all statesmen for 
} 


Opinions upon the 


m ther 
story of the past and th pres- 
ent, and that the safest and surest conclusions are 
those that are based upon the coll ected wisdom 
broueht ar »y the test of the exXperi- 


}? 
d acquired | 
cr oft past. 

Then let as turn our 


us dive int 


; ; } 
minds to the 


past. Let 


» the history of our own Republic, and 


rrr 1) wied =) an aie ie : . - 
wt us iearh wisdom and sagacity at the shlirines 
a. sey? : , . Yr a . »? 


danger to which our country seems now to be 
exposed, is the overthrow, by rival factions, of 
our Government and our Union. Even at the 
very origin of our Confederacy, serious appre- 
hengions were entertained of the danger of the 
disintegration of the western States from the 
Union. The difficulty arose at that time by the 
interposition of the mountain barrier of the Alle- 
yhanies between the Atlantic slope and the val- 
leys of the Ohio and Mississippi; although this 

lleghany range, having no more than twenty- 
five hundred feet in average height, would be con- 
sidered but hills by the side of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and the side of the Sierra Nevada; yet it 
constituted, in the early d iys of the Republic, 
sucha formidable obstacle to commerce and inter- 
course between the eastern and western States, 
as to threaten a separation between 
portions of the Union, 
course of the 


these two 
At that time the inter- 
western States with the rest of their 
sister States was down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans, and thence by sea with 
the various sea-ports of our Atlantic coast. 

But Spain, in 1799, refused us a depot and 
transit to and from New Orleans; and so import- 
ant and essential was this deemed to the perpe- 
tuity of the Union, that the most distinguished 
and conservative statesmen of that period favored 
the seizure of New Orleans by force of arms;and 
this doubtless, would have been consummated if 
Spain had not receded from this commercial em- 
And even after this channel of inter- 
course Was secured by the bold and le ading § pirits 


bargo. 


of that day, to bea blessing to generations then 
and yet unborn, Mr. Jefferson, with that wisdom 
and sagacity which has rendered his name im- 
mortal, determined upon the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, so that this great route and channel of 
American commerce and intercourse should be 
secured and protected from foreign aggression by 
being brought within the limits of the Union. 
But even after the acquisition of Louisiana, 
when the Allechanies still continued to divide the 
eastern and western States geographically, Aaron 
Burr se:zed upon this part, and formed a conspi- 
racy, Which was believed by many to be in suc- 
cessful progress when it was timely discovered, 
to detain that vast domain lying on the valleys of 
the Ohio and Mississippi from the Atlantic slope, 
and to unite it in one great empire with Mexico; 
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thus showing, even at that early day, that it is 


commerce, free intercourse, interest, and affection, 
that must and can only unite the States of a com- 
mon confederacy. 

The history and formation of the American 
Constitution show that it was mainly accom- 
plished to provide for the common defense, and to 
establish free and unrestricted intercourse be- 
tween all the States; but if thatcommerce and in- 
tercourse be free only under paper clauses of the 
Constitution; if it exist only in name, and be 
rendered impracticable by mountain barriers and 
deserts, the great object for which the Constitu- 
tion was framed will have failed to that extent, 
aud the dangers of dissolution will have been vast- 
ly augmented. A State that is separated from her 
sister States by impassable barriers in our own 
territory; that must conduct her commerce with 
other States, and they with her for thousands of 
miles over both ocean and through foreign terri- 
tories, Subject to so many casualties in war and 
in peace, as far as her commerce and intercourse 
are concerned, may nominally be a member of the 
American Union, while in point of fact, she is 
deprived of nearly all the great advantages de- 
signed by the Constitution. 
sert it; the Constitution itselfis a mockery spread 
over her, whilst the rights and advantages de- 
signed for her by that instrumentare withheld or 
suspended, 

Nor do [ go too far in the assertion; for if we 
look to the origin of the Constitution, the cam- 
mercial dificulues which preceded its formation, 
the commercial embargoes which existed among 
the States, the unity and freedom of commerce 
secured by that instrument, the debates in the 
convention which framed the Federal Govern- 
ment, the bold seizure of New Orleans whilst it 
belonged to Spain, the danger of the disintegra- 
tion of the Union at that period, the acquisition 
of Louisiana by Mr. Jefferson in 1803, and the 


Yes, sir, Lagain as- | 
, , ? 


crushing out of the Burr conspiracy a few years | 


afterwards, we will find, on all of these memora- 
LI ut the actual, practical freedom 


se y? +t 
yecasions, tha 


_ deemed essential to the preservation of the Con 
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of inter-State commerce and intercourse was 
stitution and the Union. Even in the Farewel] Ad. 
dress of the Father of his Country, the great day. 
ger of the Union, apprehended by him and his 
illustrious compeers, was the formation of reo. 
graphical parties, and geographical republics, from 
the different States of our common Union; for at 
that day the voice of faction or treason assailed 
not the domestic institutions of any of the States, 


; and no danger from the Union was apprehended 


from that source; but it was geographical parties 
that then caused such serious apprehension, giy- 
ing rise toa supposed diversity of interest and 
intercourse; in fact, it was mountain barriers that 
were supposed then to constitute the most serious 
obstacles to the preservation of this Union. Fo, 
a long period of time it is reciprocal interest, 
founded upon a free and widely extended inter. 
course, that constitutes the salet and most en- 
during bond of a common confederacy. 

It is true there are other causes calculated to 
perpetuate our Union. The love of our common 
country constitutes one of these bonds. The glories 
of the past, the present, and the future, are caley- 
lated to maintain the Union; but afterall, ina series 
of years or centuries, it is a common interest, 
founded upon a widely-extended commerce and 
intercourse, that is best calculated to preserve us 
as a great and united people. How can you have 
such commerce and intercourse not only with 
California, but with the rest of your Pacific pos- 
sessions, withouta railroad? Why, Mr. Speaker, 
in less than ten or fifteen years, ‘4 time required 
to construct this road, you will find a new power 
developed in this confi deci -y; you will find Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Chihuahua, Sonora, Utah, probably all 
States of this Union, and all States who are to be 
benefited by. this road; and when that day arrives, 
as it will surely come, we will then have the politi- 
cal power and ascendency to build the road our- 
selves, but, perhaps, at the cost and sacrifice of 
the Union; for by your delaying too long the con- 
struction of this great national highway, you may 
give rise to those same geographical parties that 
constituted the principal danger of disunion in the 
early days of the Republic. 

You ought notto hazard the incalculable bless- 
ings of this Government by another year’s delay 
on a question so momentous as this. If you re- 
main longer in this fancied security, if you still 
indulge in this treas®able apathy, you may bi 
roused from your slumbers when the fatal words, 
**it is too late,’ may resound from the shores of 
the Pacificto the Atlantic. Geographical parties 
are not yet formed, but who will dare to impeach 
the wales and foresight of the founders of our 
Government, by declaring that there is no danger 
of the creation of such parties; let them once be 
formed, let one portion of the Union tear itself from 
the other, thus defacing and mutilating the noblest 
fabric of Governmentever devised by the wisdom 
of man, and the power and prestige of our Gov- 
ernment is gone, and these now happy, and free, 
United States will become a parcel of separate re- 
publics, who will be ever and eternally wrangling 
and warring with each other. Why, sir, if the 
State of California thought so lightly of this Union 
as many other States of this Confederacy, she 
would have dissevered it long ago, from your neg- 
lect and indifference. But, because the love for 
this Union beats so warmly in the bosoms of her 
people, is that a reason why you should incite 
her to disloyalty by isolating her from the rest 
of the States? Between her and the valley of the 
Mississippi interpose not only the frowning bar- 
riers of nature, in mountains higher than the Alps, 
with deserts also, and a vast territorial domain, 
embracing many hundred millions of acres which 
is the property of this Government; but this 
great domain is occupied, to a vast extent, by 
Indian tribes, many of whom are hostile, savage, 
and uncivilized; no States have been formed 
within its boundaries, and, to a great extent, 
there is not even territorial organization. Hence 
the impossibility of making this road ore. 
enterprise alone and unaided. It is the Govern- 
ment of the Union and the people of the Union, 
who, together with California, would all a 
pate in the advantages of this great work, and, 
therefore, it is this Government that should aid 
largely in its construction. 

Let us look at this road, first, ina governmental 
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> was oint of view. What is now the spectacle pre- || say from 1849 to 1856, inclusive, the following |! ity in the idea; but, sir, do we come here to legis- ug 
. Con. sented to the civilized world? We find two of |, was the exports from China to England of silks, || late for a year, for ten years, or for a hundred Se 
ll Ad. the most powerful nations of the globe contending || in bales: years? No, sir; we come here to legislate, as I 
Sdn. for a prize of more importance to them, im @ |) In 1849..........seceecceeeeeeee ees ees ....17,928 || hope, for centuries yet to come; for the darkest As 
id his national point of view, than ever was won on the |; In 1850..........-+.. vreeeeseseeeeeeecseeceee eeee 16,134 || hour and the darkest day that ever hovered over a 
P ben. field of battle; for the result of the labors of each Z ~G WAS IRa Mare tae asa rests merercascne onsen othe? |} mankind will be that hour and that day when this a 
fron, [EE will award to the victor a triumph that will make || {n 1983.00.00 oon cccecccecccc distr || Union ceases to exist. We are not to look at the 
for at A all their great achievements and glories sink into || Im 1854..........scecseeeeeseececeeeseenceee ees ...61,948 || temporary poeeere embarrassments which it 
sailed iS comparative insignificance beside the splendor |, 2 coe theese eee ee ee eeeees whee ee eeee weer ees 50,486 | may possibly cause the Government; but to the 
tates, £ and grandeur of this their last but greatest vic- |) “" a Pere eeetet eae Ne Rone ene se srereeee D0-489 | oveat benefits that it is to confer upon generations 
ended a tory that the pen of history ever recorded. Our || 973.033 | Of mankind yet unborn. Sixty-nine years ago we 
arties 4 country has already had her corps of engineers , were only about three million freemen; now we £3 
1, Siy. . traversing the great country lying between the |; The value of which amounts to over one hun- | are nearly thirty million—seven million more than 4 
t and valleys of the Mississippi and the Pacific, until |, dred million dollars. Great Britain, the mother land. : 
S that various routes have been reported as practicable || _Mr. GILMAN. Before the gentleman from The following table shows the comparative 
rious by our hardy and enterprising officers. England || California takes his seat, I desire to ask him a || population of the United States at different periods 
For has recently sent out her engineers to survey a |; question. | 1 understand him to urge the building | from 1790 to 1860: 
erest, os route from Lake Superior, through its own terri- of a Pacific railroad in order that Chinaand East 1790..... dt wate Sat ee ee em 
inter- © tories, to the Pacific. This road will run through |, India produce may be transported across the con- 1800 ......ceeeeeees oveeees sete eeseeeessees Sedl5 O25 
st en. , the valleys of the Saskatchewan and Red River tinent, saving the carriage of teas, silks, and other coo Se onng pe C1400 Doce Srhs SReCEr RSTRPRON aaaee 
a ofthe North, and will tap the gold mines of Frazer | costly articles across the Isthmus, or round Cape i ee oe ce ee "nee ame 
ted to " river, and divert the trade of the Pacific, through || Horn. Now, I would like to know of the gen- 1840... ccialapiuindianads saith senda eee 
nmon ie the lakes, to Quebec. And let not the enemies || tteman whether he deems it practicable to take 1850.... 244. Dain eacrGakceaans venena coe seee 623,191 876 
borien 3 of arailroad to the Pacific hug to their bosoms teas from our awift clipper ships in the harbor of 1860, probably........ kv ddeseee ae urvets .. +. 30,000,000 . 
caley- the delusive hope that this road is impracticable; |, San Francisco and transport them across the con- By this calculation we will have, in a hundred 
Series . for I tell them that, not later than last August, I |; tinent to any of the eastern States? In other | years hence, (a mere hour in the existence of a 
erest, R had an interview with Sir Edmund Head, Gov- |, words, whether the article is sufficiently valuable great nation,) nearly one hundred million in popu- 
2 and ernor General of Canada, at Toronto, and he in- , to bear that length of land transportation? lation. It is for those who are to come after us 
we us formed me, from maps that he had in his pos- Mr. SCOTT. In answer to the interrogatory | that we should, as statesmen and patriots, labor. 
have session, that the road, he believed, could be con- | of the gentleman from Maine, 1 say this: that [|| With a boundless and vast domain, embracing 
with structed and used with as much facility as the do not believe the cost of transportation would within its limits millions upon millions of miles 
 Pos- Grand Trunk railway could be, which now runs pares the carriage of heavy articles; but I do | of rich and productive land, that is alone occu- 
aker, through the same degree of latitude. relieve that, taking into consideration the length | pied by the roving Indian and the wild buffalo ; 
aired Thus do we behold two of the greatest com- | of time required for water transportation, and the | with a population that is annually increasing upon 
ower mercial and maritime Powers struggling for the damage sustained by costly articles in suchtrans- us at the rate of a million, does it not become our 
Cal}. ascendency. What are there relative positions |, portation, silks and other costly articles, which solemn duty to open a channel to this rich do- 
, Ari- on this question? Whilst we are splitinto factions, | Constitute the trade of the east, would bear trans- | main, that our fellow-countrymen may have a 
yall whilst contending interests are waging a fierce |, portation across the continent by railway. home,and may, by their indomitable, hardy, and 
'to be and unrelenting war, or to use a more homely I could go on further, and elaborate this ques- | undaunted spirit, make this, which is now a waste 
rives, phrase, whilst certain members in this House are |, tion; I could bring additional statistics to satisfy | and a wilderness, bloom and blossom as a gar- 
roliti- playing the ‘dog in the manger,’’ and because || any reasonable man that the construction of this | den? Yes, sir; there are many gentlemen who ; 
| our- ; they cannot eat the bone will let none others have || road would poura torrent of trade and wealth into | raise their hands in holy horror at the bare idea 
ice of it, England, with a united front and a firm re- | the heart of this country; but I will call the atten- of giving $100,000,000 for a Pacific railroad, who 
pet solve, is marching on to consummate this great | tion of this House to one point more inconnec- would cheerfully vote two or three hundred mil- f 
aay work. Is it nota shame on us as Americans to | tion with the immense commerce lying.on the liondollars for Cuba or for Mexico. Now,I go ¥ 
3 that allow our rival in greatness, who possesses none |, Pacific, waiting for some hardy and enterprising with gentlemen for the acquisition of Cuba by 
'n the of the advantages which Providence and nature, | nation to develop it. On the 16th of March last, purchase;-and God knows that we Californians 
in their beneficence and plenitude, have showered || I introduced aresolution, requesting the Seeretary are eager for Chihuahua and Sonora, and will 
yless- down onus, to wrest fromusatriumph that would | of State to furnish to this House all information — take the contract from the Federal Government to 
delay make the American name a proud boast? But, that might be on file in the State Department, — establish a protectorate over those two benighted 
u re- . sir, if pride, if love of country, if a desire to do | relative to explorations of the Amoor river. la and misgoverned States. But I cannot see by 
1 stil] i jusuce to one section of our own Union will not | compliance with that request, the report of Mr. what mode of reasoning any gentleman could or 
ry b 4 move us, if you will persist in the mere colde | P. McD. Collins to the Department was furnished can arrive at the conclusion that $200,000,000 
ords, z calculations of dollars aud cents,.we will then con- || tous. We find in that report that the trade now would not impoverish the Government as soon, 
es of 4 sider this subject in a financial point of view, |) locked up on the Amoor river amounts to up- if Cuba was purchased with it, as if it was used 
rties ; and see whether this country would not be ad- || wards of twenty-one million dollars; and to this for a Pacific railroad. I believe that, commer- 
reach vanced in power and wealth by the construction || may be added, to use the language of Major Col- | cially, politically, socially, nationally, and inevery 
f our 4 of this road, and whether her commerce and trade || lins, ‘* the trade that would spring up along the — other respect, the benefits which would accrue to 
unger ; would not be immeasurably enhanced. Very few || Amoor and its tributaries, and also the Tartaries, this Government from a railroad to the Pacific 
ce be have any conception of the importance and mag- || northern China, the Bukarias, and Thibet, suffi- would be equal in all respects to the acquisition 
from nitude of the trade now going on between this |) cient of themselves to swell the trade to many of Cuba. I believe that charity begins at home; 
blest country and China, and hence I have carefully || millions more.’’ Russia is our natural ally, and | that we should make as much of that as a nation, 
hotn collected certain statistics to which I beg leave to ‘| would readily form a treaty of commerce with us, || which we have already in our possession, as we 
Hey. call the attention of the House. ‘| by which we could almost exclusively reap the can. 
free, United States commerce with China from 1821. benefits of this trade. i , Tamas much of an economist as any member 
te re- Exported. Sinitiatd. But, sir, with millions upon millions of com- | of this House, but there seems to be a wide dif- 
gling From 1821 to 1830........ 6 +G36,744,581 $52,954,994 merce involved, with the loss of time and risk in ference ineconomy. Ifa desire to prevent waste ; 
P the 1831 to 1840....e06008- 12,749,963 61.293.293 || rounding the Horn, with only communication of | to prevent extravagant expenditures; to prevent 
inion 1, 284i to tESD.. reese 17,640,184 57.000,000 || one section of this Union to the other over a for- | squandering of the public moneys; to reduce this 
, she 1851 to 1856, six years, 14,561,301 60,197,895 |) eign soil, still Congress seems to be indifferent to Government toa just but economical administra- 
neg- Thus showing in thirty-six years a balance of | all these questions, and supinely permitsthem to _ tion of her affairs, then Lam an economist. But 
e for trade against us of $149,635,841. rest. And with all these inducements, with all if l understand by economy that you are to be 
f her ‘ Now let us look at the tea trade, and see how | these allurements, sufficient to stir the blood and | parsimonious, narrow-minded, illiberal,and eon- 
ncite | rapidly it has increased in a short period of years, | create emulation with every true American, we tracted in your views on governmental exps ndi- 
pest ; beth in our own country and England, and we || are told, first, that it is impossible to construct — tures; that you are to letthe public gold and treas- 
f the find that the tea exported from China to Great || the road; that mountain barriers and barren des- ure of this country be a great bugbear, by harp- 
ear britain, from 1844 to 1856, inclusive, being thir- || erts prevent it. I deny this, and [am sustained ing on it eternally to frighten the people, and , 
\lps, teen years, was 836,745,700 nounds, averaging || in the denial by the reports made by as scientific, to injure really the prosperity and onward prog- ‘ 
Main, 64,365,000 pounds per annum, being over two and |, accomplished, and reliable surveyors, as ever di- ress of this country, then I am not an econo- 
hich a half pounds to each person in Great Britain. In | rected a compass or held a level. Five routes mist. | am for enlightened economy. {am for 
this id44, ten years after the abrogation of the East | have been surveyed, all of which have been re- || appropriating money freely, whenever I belivve ¢ 
, by India Company’s charter, 50,613,000 pounds | ported practicable, andcan be made atanexpense that such an appropriation will contribute to the < 
age, were imported into Great Britain. In 1856, || ranging from ninety to one hundred and twenty |, might, the power, and grandeur of this Govern- % 
med 91,035,000 pounds found its way from China to '| million dollars. Those who are skeptical and | ment; whenever it is for a noble, a glorious, and 
tent, the same place, showing an increase of ninety per || those who are doubtful on this subject, wili only | a philanthropic purpose; whenever it will redound 
ence cent. in thirteen years, and very probably at this have to examine the ten volumes embracing the | to our national greatness; and whenever it will 
vate time 1s one hundred per cent. We find, in 1849 to | various reports of our engineers and surveyors add additional luster and fame to my native land, 
ern- 1856, inclusive, a period of eight years, the United || who have explored the whole face of the country | as a Power among the great nations of the earth. 
‘ion, States imported from China, 253,465,000 pounds |, over which these routes run, to be satisfied of the Again: itis urged by the opponents of this meas- 
tici- of tea, being an average per annum of 31,683,125 | feasibility of the construction of this road. ure that it will not pay; and T have heard gentle- i 
and, pounds, being a little over a pound toeach inhab- || Again, we are told that $100,000,000 would — men on this floor say that they would not take 
aid itant. In 1849, the imports of tea was 18,072,000 |! bankrupt the Government, and ruin the country. | this road after it was constructed, with rolling 1 
pounds. In 1856, it was 40,256,000 pounds. {! If this Government and country was going only — stock and at!, and ron it for $10,000,000 per an- 
ntal Let us look atthe silk trade. In eight years, to last a few years, there might besomé plausibil- num. To those gentlemen L have only this to say, 
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(for the time allotted to me will not permit me to 
go into a discussion relative to this part of the 
eubject,) that we do not ask them or the Govern- 
ment to take stock, but merely give us the right, 
by the passige of a bill, to ascertain whether cap- 
italists are not willing to invest their means, and 
whether contractors will not undertake, with a 
reasonable aid of money and bonds from the Gev- 
ernment, to build ut. Ir a bill was to pass that 
was not sufficient in its provisions to hold out in- 
ducements for capitalists to invest, then it would 
be a failure and the road would not be built. The 
bill which was introduced by my honorable col- 
league in the other branch of this House [Senator 
Gwin] only proposes a Joan on the part of the 
Government in the issuance of her bonds, (which 
are to be repaid in the transportation of troops, 
niunitions of war, mails, &c., to Government, ) 
and also the donations of alternate sections of 
land; and | believe that, as far as the main fea- 
tures end leading prineiples of that bill are con- 
cerned, most of the friends of this measure acquiesce 
init, although they may not concur in some of 
the minor points involved in it, and to which Lam 
willing to give way, sothata road or roads may 
be lure. 

But, sir, if gentlemen will forever war against 
this measure, becanse they believe it will not pay, 
and therefore will not be built even if Congress 
was to pass a bill giving Jands and money, I ask 
them in all frankness, how are we ever to test the 
sincerity or the truth of their behef, unless you 
sive us an opportunity to discover whether capi- 
talists are willing to undertake its construction ? 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention now to 
dwell on this portion of the question; for when a 
Pacific railroad bill is presented to this House, 
and is fairly before us, | will then proceed to par- 
treipate m the debate itself, and to discuss the 
various features and provisions of whatever bill 
may be up. My only object now, is to take a 
general, national, and patriotic view of this sub- 
ject, hoping and desiring, in my humble way, to 
rally the friends of this measure to energetic 
action; and if [accomplish this, my aim and ob- 
jeet will be attained. 

It has been so often said on this floor, that Cal- 
ifornia is a drain upon the national Treasury, 
that a prejudice has doubtless arisen in the minds 
of many to their far distant sister State. Iam free 
to confess and bold to admit that you have been 
kind and liberal tous in the past; and forthat kind- 
ness and for that liberality you have the thanks 
and gratitude of the six hundred thousand inbab- 
itants of my State. By yourgencrosity, you have 
caused a State, powerful in all her wealth, grand 
mall her riches, and magnificent i all her pro- 
portions of greatness, to spring up,asif by magic, 
on the shore of the Pacific. You have done this; 
and by doing it, you have not only conferred 
benefits on her, but you have added to the luster 
and glory of the American name. But;sir, as long 
as she is permitted to stand as an equal among 
her sister States, I have nothing to say in regard 
to the noble returns which she has made you for 
this generosity. But, when she is taunted and 
jeered as a burden upon them; when she is 
pointed to as adrain upon your Treasury, and 
sneered at as a begging pauper, who, although 
clad in gold, and glittering in gems, is ever pray- 
mg, ever demanding for more, [ hurl back the 
false charge, and point ‘poe to the noble manner 
m which she has repaid your kindness and re- 
turned you interest upon every dollar that you 
have invested in her. Look at the revenue that 
she has paid into your Treasury; look at her one 
hundred and thirty million acres ‘of public lands, 
abounding in fertility, and which soon will be in 
the market. Look at the $80,000,000 which she 
is annually pouring into the lap of trade and com- 
merce, giving an impulse and an impetus, which 
your flourishing cities and commercial marts fully 
attest the incalculable value of, and then tell me 
if she does not demand a higher consideration at 
the hands of her sister States? Sir, from the year 
1849 to 1858, a period of eight years, she has paid 
alone, as customs, nearly twenty million dollars, 
as the subjoined table shows: 


Statement showing the amount of Customs Revenue paid 
into the United States Treasury, from California, from 
September 30, 1849, to September 30, 1858: 


San Francisco, from November }2, 1849, w 
Sept I A I iin tn tn tlle Ries ee ciel 


ne $19.655,655 09 
Sonoma, from July 1, 1850, to June 30, 1852, 


96,398 &s 
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San Joaquin, from December 12, 1850, to 


eT th rr or 1,967 45 
San Diego, frow January 13, 1850, to Jane 

eT ee rr eee 41,273 34 
Monterey, from April 1, 1850, to Jane 30, 

EE vnve hones S000 Visevassanse ph Geeweee 15,131 86 
Sacramento, from May 7, 1850, to June 30, 

BOGS wccce SveNCWD EU SES SEOEES Senses eeees 7,044 39 
San Pedro, from May 1, 1850, to June 39, 

IED vewneusk rusceresbunssatnceueseens s 616 37 





$19,819,087 58 


Besides this, she has poured $500,000,000 on 
this side from her inexhaustible mines in the same 
period of time; and, young asshe is, she has con- 
tributed as much as any of her older sister States 
to advance the honor, to preserve the nationality, 
and to add to the glory of this country. She has 
borne in patience and forbearance, since her ad- 
mission into this Union, your neglect and your 
indifference on this Pacific railroad question; nor 
does she to-day threaten a dissolution of the 
Union if you refuse to grant her demands. Her 
loyal heart is too big for that, and her devotion 
to these confederated States is too sincere, too true, 
for her to wreck their destinies, although her own 
onward march inthe great future which awits her 
may be retarded by your action. 

As long as peace lusts, it Is a mere matter of 
commercial greatness, of accumulation of wealth, 
and an increase of population, and the develop- 
ment of resources with her, and she desires this 
road to advance her interests in these respects. 

jut when peace no longer exists, but war, in all 
its horrors, shall burst upon us, itis then that 
every one will see the imperative necessity of 
this road. It is then that California, one of the 
sovereign powers of this Confederacy, may call 
in vain for help from the Government, which is 
bound by the Constitution and by every solemn 
obligation to shield and proteet her from the in- 
vasious of a foreign foe. It is then that we will 


behold a spectacle revolting to every American— | 


a portion of our Union in the hands of a foe, and 
the other portion utterly powerless to render her 
assistance, 
probably will, where then will be the fierce op- 
ponents of this bill, when six hundred thousand 
American freemen shall be at the mercy ofa for- 
eign foe; when the spirit of indignation shall 
ring throughout this land; when a foreign flag 
shall wave flauntingly and boastingly over one 
of our States, conquered and subdued, because 
deserted and abandoned by her sister States, who 
were boundin honor,inlove,and in true affection, 
to stand by her in the hour of affliction; when 
that day does arrive, as it may arrive in the course 
of human events, woe betide the opponents and 
enemies of this bill; for the bold, free, and gener- 
ous feelings of this nation will be fully aroused, 
and will curse the niggardly course of those who, 
by their canting on economy, and by their dis- 
sensions on routes, have entailed such a disgrace 
and such a national calamity upon us. 

But, Mr. Chairman, lam not influenced by a 
selfish motive in advocating the construction of 
this road, nor are my views relative to its import- 
ance to my State confined alone to her. be- 
lieve, as truly as I believe in my own existence, 
that a Pacific railroad would do more to cement 
and perpetuate this Union than any other meas- 
ure that could be adopted by Congress. For it 
is the hope of the patriot, that the sectional pas- 
sions which threaten this Union, upon a question 
regarding the local institutions of one section, may 
be crushed out by the intelligence and patriotism 
of the people. But when this. is done, is there 
not imminent danger that the same geographical 
parties which threatened the Government at its 
origin, and many years afterwards, may again 
disturb the hopes of the sage and the statesman, 
You have it in your power this very session to 
obviate this danger, and prevent the formation of 
geographical parties which [ spoke of in the former 
vartof my remarks, by bringing the Atlantic and 
Pacific within a week of each other, and uniting 
the whole within the valley of the Mississippi. 

By constructing such a road you will not only 
yvevent the formation of geographical parties, 
bat is there not great reason to believe that by 
thus uniting the North and the Southin a rapid 
and constant commerce and intercourse with their 
sister State upon the Pacific, you will have struck 
a mortal blow at those sectional passions and 
prejudices which now threaten the duration of 


When that day does come, as it | 
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this Government? By the construction of this 
road, the North and the South will equal! partici. 
pate in the greatness, the power, the glory. and 
the commerce, extending from the Atiantic to tije 
Pacific. It is, then, through California, that the 
North and the South will unite in seeuring for oyy 
whole country, the commerce and intercourse of 
China, of Japan, and the Amoor river.  [t js 
thus that our annual product of gold, which has 
already reached nearly sixty millions, would 
nearly be doubly increased if we only had this 
road,and would flow from the Pacific through our 
Own territory, resting at various points, givine 
an impetus to commerce and intercourse, causine 
flourishing towns and cities to arise as if by 
magic on the route, giving a new demand to ag. 
ricultural products, with suitable exchangable 
articles, thus filling the hand of labor with its ap. 
propriate reward. By this road would come the 
teas, the silks, the spices, and other costly arti. 
cles of Asia, whilst a vast portion of inter-Euro- 
pean and Asiatic commerce would necessarily 
pass over this route. 

Let the North and the South alike enjoy, 
through the instrumentality of this route, the ad- 
vantages of such a commerce and intercourse with 
California and Asia as will be supplied by this 
road, and we will have formed a new link of 
union through all the States, more substantial and 
more enduring than any ever ereated since the 
formation of the Constitution. What section of 
the Union would then separate herself from an- 
other and from their common sister upon the Pa- 
cific, if such a road united her with them, and the 
trade of China and Japan? for they would indeed 
be bound together by a common interest; anda 
frequent intercourse would engender, as it has 
engendered in my own State, a warm feeling of af- 
fection between those who hail from the different 


| sections of our Union. 


The patriots and statesmen of our country have 
devised various means and enacted important laws 
in the different periods of our dangers heretofore, 
which would crush out the most dangerous of our 
sectional questions, and preserve and perpetuate 
the Union. Thank God that glorious Union still 
lives, and the flag of our country still floats over 


| us from the Atlantic to the Pacific; but this sec- 


, 


| kindly furnished me at my solicitation. 


tional danger still exists, and if it ean be termin- 
ated by anything which the wisdom of man can 
devise, it is by uniting the South to the North by 
a common railway to the Pacific. And when this 
great route of American and universal commerce 
and intercourse shall have, for all practical pur- 
poses, removed the mighty mountains and des- 
erts which now separate the two oceans, those 
dark clouds which now hang over us will be swept 
away ina sunburst of glory and power, and will 
make us indeed a free, happy, and united people. 

I had also desired, Mr. Chairman, to urge the 
necessity of the aid of Government for the con- 
struction of a telegraphic convection from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; but the short space of an 
hour will not allow me to enter into the diseus- 
sion of that subject, and | must content myself 
by merely publishing an able communication 
which my friend, Major P. McD. Collins, has 
It is as 
follows: 

* Leaving Moscow, up to which point east, a telegraphic 
communication is already in operation to London, a ling 
would be constructed by way of Viademir and Niynii-Nov 
gorod to Kazan; as this point is upon the Volga, through 
which a very extensive commerce flows towards Persia, 
Georgia, Turkestan, and countries to the east of the Caspian 
Sea by way of Astrakhan, a lateral line would uaturally be 


| constructed to intersect, certamly as far as Astrakliau on 
| the high road to Persiaand Cabul. Pursuing its mai course 


east by way of Perm, it would pass through Ekaterinburg 
and ‘Tobolsk the heart of the great mineral regions of the 
Ural Mountains ; from thenee having tairly entered Sibe 

ria, it would pursue its way by Omsk, the capital of West- 
ern Siberia, Tomsk, and Krasnoyarsk, to Irkutsk, the eap- 
ital of Eastern Siberia, three thousand five hundred miles 
east of Moscow. This whole extent of country is traversed 
by a‘ post road? along or near which the wires would be 
easily and eheaply cared tor. Irkutsk being the great cen- 
ter of Eastern Siberia,in tact of Northeastern Asia, where 
concentrates the commercial and mineral interests of a vast 
country. the line would be supported by local interests 
alone ; but when the recent change in the state of the coun- 


| try to the east is taken into consideration, a vast field is 


opened tor new and important enterprises. : 
“Kyachta and Mia-mat-tschin are situated about six 
hundred versts to the south of Irkutsk; at these points con- 


| centrate the Russo Chinese commerce, now large but rap- 
| idly to be augmented under the MourarieffIgoen treaty, 


by which the sovereignty of the Amoor river and country, 
have passed from the Chinese to the Russian Czar. 
* Leaving Irkutsk, the wives would make acudden defour 
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' of this Sto the south woh ee ee en eee eee ‘| was are unable to deliver his speech; but | as a means of raising revenue, and I honor the Sg 
 Fartici. be ae eae on loted grotention ahd petronage of | I will never give my consent otherwise to the | frankness of Mr. Boyce in taking ground for di- if 
ict’ amd he oye the white Czars, bringing Pekin arid St. Peters- || publication, in the Globe, of speeches, by order | rect taxation, instead of pretending, as most of hia 
. O the burgh so near to each other that the two Emperors could || of this committee, which are not delivered. party do, to argue that we must have a tariff for 
\ “re the converse upon a ee Fa re ae ns inter- || Mr. GILMAN. I desire to ask the gentleman || revenue; and if it gives some incidentaj protection 
§ for our venie ya a tr Phe whale of thecatens lainna. || from Kentucky if it has not been the practice of || to labor, we cannot help it, and do not care for 
. pai patie 2 , . . i . . 

nh - = of the Pacific, the fifth great division of the globe, || the House to publish speeches under such cir- | it; fair play requires that they should take one 
ied t is iving So much more convenient to the shores of China than || cumstances ? | side or the other. If we are to have protection 
wm has to British indie, went Aver Gomes ona telegraphic com- || Mr. BURNETT. There are a good many | at all letus have it, because it is wise and just and 
7 re Unica ie divieion of in world to Soomnaeh aeeiek || abuses which have existed fora long time,and one ,| profitable; let it give us that openly, not inciden- 
oe s divis » | ; a ee : ee 
“7 this =. and, from the nature of the country, to the west of || Of those abuses is the publication and sending to || tal, timorously, and ineffectually, but thoroughly, 
=") our Canton, towards India, presenting, perhaps, the only prac- || the country that which purports to be speeches | avowedly, and in the face of day. In this re- 
fiV 2ofte 5 j aki » | . ‘ ° a 
ee enya a eel wena eee '| delivered in this House that nobody here ever | port Mr. Borce makes such an argument as he 
aus But this being only ateri , : : ‘ : : ‘usti adi 
oo be iclegraph, We must hasten on to the East. Leaving Kyachta, | hears. I will not give my consent to the contin- | can against the justice and expediency of the pro- 
it Y ihe line Would cross the Stanovoi range of mountains ata || uance of such a practice. — tective principle, and he states what seems to him 
© ag- favorable point to Chetah, the capital of the province of | Mr. GILMAN. With the permission of the | an inconsistency in the conduct and reasoning of 
re mn e @ " = " 7 : . ° : 
Ansable Trans-Baikal, upon the waters of * the Mississippi of North- | gentleman from New York, I will say thatthe gen- | the friends of the American system, of defending 
HS ap. ecm Asin,” dhe Sasnery Stoning the contvs at ha ingade, | tl from Kentucky well knows that, during a | domestic labor against subjection to the policy of 
me th te Schiekah, and the Amoor, we will find ourselves upon || Ueman trom Ke y . ’ s omestic Jabor against subjec policy ¢ 
ie the shores of the Pacific, opposite the island of Sak-hah-lin, || full session of the House of Representatives, gen- | England. He says: 
z= — at De Castries. Up to this point, from Moscow, the way || tlemen upon this floor often deliver their speeches “It is a singular fact that while we hear so much on this 
-Euro- is now Open, traversable, and practicable, since the an- || without an audience. Sometimes the subject hag | point of protecting American industry, no one, not even 
ssarily # nexation of the Amoor by Russia, presenting no greater | b } ike hao meuthe ishing to ad- | te most zealous protectionist, has taken objection to the 
difficulties than through much of our own western country. | ee i rausted; anc ee aa sonia s te ~ || free introduction of foreign labor.” 

. ; “ Having reached the mouth of the Amoor, or, more prop- || dress his constituents through the medium of the : : J . 
enjoy, erly, De Castries, we must cross the head of the Gulf of press delivers his speech in a full House without I admit the fact; I agree, eet are nen 
the ad- ‘Tartary to the Island of Sak-hah-lin, and following along | } .ing jistened to by any one. His obiect being to to immigration; more than that, I would do what 
8° With its shores, or crossing to Cape Aniwa or Ratmanoff, the | rr dea the cease be deus nis 4 for he ‘ear I could to promote its increase. I desire to keep 
aie MN Conroe emer treet ec ce oo | “ine up and increase the rate of wages on this side the 
.* acife ocean, using Pp Is sas se. a . . 
ink of to suspend the wire in order to reach Kamtschatka. Here || Mr, ANDREWS. I will say to the gentleman Atlantic, and thus to increase the temptation for 
ial and we may consider ourselves fairly on the high road to San || ¢0 1) Kentucky that I have not before asked such people to flee from the low wages of Europe, and 
ce the Francisco, and, by this time, so thoroughly up to the im. || ‘Tom Mentucky remy: des share in the better rewards that await them here. 
len of portance of the work that no sinall obstacle will deter us || & favor, and would not have done so now but for l even admit more than Mr. Boyce states. For 
ton of in our progress. But, to retrace our steps a.moment: after || the fact that I did not like to inflict a speech upon self, 1 desire to be entirel istent, as I be- 
mM an- reaching the southermost point of Sak-hah-lin, anotber | }im and other gentlemen of the House at this late mysell, 1 desire to be entirely consistent, ) 
he Pa- lateral line south, crossing the Straits of La Perousa, would | Mees lieve he is, for himself and for the party he rep- 

" shi . > | . . ° ° . 
n 6 traverse Jesso to Hakodadi, at which point our North- Pa- | 3 | resents. 7 here are but two sides to this uestion 
| . th cific whaling fleet would concentrate for orders, news from | Mr. BURN ETT. I would be the last man to and no middle ground. Those who ee Mr. 
indeed home, and dispateh of the season’s catch. Crossing San- | deny to any man in this House what courtesy iy Sa a : b i ith him f , 
anda gar, it would communicate with the imperial city of Jeddo, | Gemanded at my hands. But I will say right here oyce for free trade, are bound to go with him for 
it has thus bringing Japan into the telegraphic embsace. | Gaak Ae cate haa Minnis auaiieaie einiien nicht || the extension of slavery and to discourage immi- 
of af. ; ** Having reached Petropaulovsky, in Kamtschatka, we || at the reason why * vole against thes §" gration; nor can one of these objects be promoted 
r find again a chain of convenient island posts, the Alentan, || Sessions is because their effect 1s, in my judgment, | without aiding to accomplish ee other though 
erent and ocean shore upon which to cross with our wires to || to degrade the character of the House of Repre- a I ry © P i tl ? 
Sitka, (New Archangel,) the capital of Russian America. || sentatives It converte Conerese into a mere de- perhaps, | should in fairness state that the oppo- 
r have From this point looking upon the globe, it willbe perceived || ables ‘ 1 one Asieb li <= | sad sition of the party to immigration is confined to 
ahi that we have heed in the main a steady eastern course from | Daling club, in which political essays are read, | 1111. fo reioners—it does not extend to raw Afri- 
awe Moscow, there being not mare than about six degrees of | intended for home consumption, and are then pub- etetnesiinnte dan nililnts hin taminniel Seaaie 
ofore, variation in latitude, over a longitudinal course of one hun- | lished in the Coneressional Globe at the expense ' ; y ; D 1p ° . 
of our dred and ninety degrees east. The whole distance over @ || OF the countr F tints 1 iw bed erocties. and It is now thirty years since South Carolina 
. ; country under the jurisdiction of Russia, cutting the capi- || ? wanted to gooutof the Union because we adopte 
tual ier the jurisdiction of R Des sae P ’ ted to go outof the Union t dopted 

il tals of her great interior provinces. The route could be | Ought to be stopped. — | the thoroughly protective tariff of 1828: and by 
n sti changed at various points to meet contingencies, to shorten Mr. GILMAN. I will ask the gentleman from | f inducing that peppery little State to ate 
over distances. increase or diminish submerged cable, but in the | Kentucky whether, upon the delivery of a speech way of inducing that peppery > y» 
: sec. main, taking into consideration the progress of Russia upon sha Boar f th Stead ahi eeeneeiece || OR compromised that tariff away by reducing the 
inate. ihe northern limbs of Asia, the Amoor is most certainly the || UPON the Poor of the Frouse of Kepresentatives, | dities, year after year, till 1842. South Carolina 

proper highway fora telegraph. Behring’s Straits, or Cape || he is not addressing his constituents and the coun- had fought the system. and continued to fight 
n can Pakatschinsky, crossing to the American continent to the |, try as h as if he were to present his speech here . g 287 ad * 

° ry as much ie were to pre P nout iptenmiia She the sence 
th by south of Norton's Sound, or by Alyashah, might be taken || and have it printed without being delivered ? without intermission ever since. ve, tne 7 re- 
1 this A ito consideration ; but, in the main, that would be a ques- || M BURNETT y “le i : k , sentative State of the South, devoted to the slave 
perce ‘ tion of dollars and cents in the comparative costin main- || = + I + hi A . i oad sir; when i make @ system with an intensity that none other equals; 

d tuning the line over the respective routes. speech upon this floor | address my constituents, KS) ee seed 
pur- 4 * Having reached Sitka, I trust we will not be troubled | because they constitute a part of the country, and her statesmen aimed avowedly at preserving an 
des- j with much apprehension in completing the line via Van- | jy ‘the taal which ie adh the ioe to || equilibrium in the House of Representatives, 
hose j couver’s, (Prazer’s river,) Washington, and Oregon, to | . ss ; where relative population is taken into account, 
wept p Sacramento and San Francisco ; for we have but the inter- || oe se : have eens say aoe and numbers make ower; this could not be done. 
vening space of 18° to contend against; this I concluded | thing, and always to publish just such remarks as : 2. f : : i 
will would be very quickly accomplished, under the jointand || [ have delivered in the hearing of this House But in the Senate, | lorida, with a population not 
separate ac : e Powe aie Tne oe 5 pasta | equal—all told, white and black—to that of the cit 
ople. separate action of the three Powers, Russia, England, and Mr. ANDREWS. And Ihave always listened equa ’ ; y 
- the the United States. e es Bae x ptt entgs ave always iisrencee of Rochester, where I reside, balances the State 
da “Having reached San Francisco, the metropolis of the || with pleasure to the gentleman 8 remarks. I will of New York, which State contributes more for 
vOtl~ Pacific, we may reasonably conclude that the march of em- |} now proceed with mine. 5 ‘ ] , 
the pire bas already placed wires to the Mississippi river, from uM: Chairman. hostility to the protection of the support of the Government than all the other 
f an Whence the lightning is now flashing to St. Jobu’s, ilumi- |) 4 Way} ‘lat sid tad y veiled nder the | >tates put together, and yet she cannot obtain one 
ie. nating the round world with its intelligent gleam. American labor and industry, yelled under the dollar to improve her channels of commerce, when 
ae “The most of the main route has been traversed and || delusive but attractive name of free trade, has | jitions are lavished upon other and southern 
self found practicable. The lateral! lines to Astrakhan and Ca- || been one of the cardinal doctrines of the Demo- || g . . 
- States which have nocommerce of consequence 
tion bul, Pekin and Jeddo, aré known to be practicable from | eratic party; and it is, in fact, one and the same ‘ . * y . a quence. 
has the relations and observations of eminent Russian wavel- || 0“ 7? state dlitailtatn hes tena * Wlcae Here was a chance for maintaining an artificial 
8 as ers. Thus under the march of civilization, both from the mn pur pose, upon wite ) 8 avery 1s JASE * rere equilibrium; the negative of the Senate was as 
east and from the west, concentrating upon the Asiatic | are thousands of Americans who fail to perceive effective as the negative of the Senate. the House 
world, with the outward pressure of four powerful nations, || this truth, and are’ therefore wasting their ener- of Re dnahathahie 2 ap the Deacldant ¢ aehined > 
2p fi > 7 é | a . . A ‘ > rese ¢ Fe > o c, od. 
phic three from the Old and one from the New World, of neces- || cies in building up with one hand what they are 7 
line sity, this world-eneircling telegraph, by way of Moscow, | o. he = Tice ‘th the other re el 7 a: 
ia Irkutsk, and the Amuor river, to the American continent, | ®!mIng to throw Gown with the other—are clam- * It will be seen that the white inhabitants of the Repub- 
ongh and San Francisco, must become a factaccomplished at no | oring for free soil with the North, and for free lican States outnumber those of the Democratic States in 
rela, Very distant day.” trade with the other, although one is the fixed | the proportion of two to one : 
_ Mr. THOMPSON obtained the floor. antagonist of the other; they have, however, much Republican. Democratic. 
y fi Mr. ANDREWS. Lask the gentleman to yield | less interest in discovering the fact than citizens | Maine...... ceeee 581,813 Maryland..... coos 417,943 
1 on te » f | of forei birtl r New Hampshire.. 317,456 Virginia.......... 894,800 
urse ri 0 re Ao moment. nine ti of foreign birth. . ‘ , Vermont..... sees 313,402 North Carolina.... 533,008 
burs Mr. THOMPSON. I will, if it be the under- Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, submitted, At | Rhode Island.... 143,875 South Carolina.... 274.563 
the standing that I shall have the floor to-morrow. I | the last Congress, a report in favor of abolishing | Connecticut..... 363,099 Georgia........... 521,572 
. . ° . . . . is “ 7 S e a has 406 51¢ 
ve bs do not wish to address the committee to-night. all duties upon importation of foreign goods, and ae Pips ene —— teeeereees ee 
st- mR . : ss . . ws New ceccees J M48,325 Missis#ippl.... +--+ 2d, 4 
“ay- 2 The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can recognize | for raising revenue by direct taxation. © This is, a ‘hewd 165,509 oe” 295,491 
iles 4 no such arrangement in respect to the floor. _ without doubt, the honest and manly way of pre- || pennsyivania.... 2,258,160 Texas ..........55 154,034 
a 4 Mr. THOMPSON. Very well; then I will | senting the question. Ifa tariff is designed solely, | Onio /........... 1,955,050 Arkansas......++- 162,189 
i ' re 7 wre ae 77.154 Miss 5 
ale yield the floor unconditionally. or even mainly, for revenue, it will not bear de- — So cereeees rior eee tones me org oy 
i i ; ; ; Be twas: owen 0. MN ESREE.. cece ee 06 Bs 
ere _ Mr. ANDREWS. I had intended this even- | fense. Direct taxation is the only simple, at oe” ait ‘Keaudiy..... "961413 
vast ki ing to have made some remarks upon the report uniform mode of raising taxes. If.we are to have | Wisconsin....... 204.756 Cabifornia......... 200,009 
a 4 made by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | a tariff at all, it must be justified as a means of | lowa........... "191-881 Florida......-. Se, 47,203 
° e . ° . : : ZOE 2 NAWAIC coeseeese . 
| is Boyce] at the last session, relative to the tariff, | stimulating the employment of domestic lavor— | Minnesota......- 200,000 Delaware +r 
but as it is getung late, with the consent of the || giving, so far as the policy of the Government 13.50.6500 6.422.412 
six committee, I will publish my remarks. | can contribute to that end, steady work and lib- =—— 
> Mr. BURNETT. | object to the order by this eral wages to all who are able and desire to earn The above figures, show that the Republican is preémi- 
ty, committee of the publication of speeches not de- | their living by honest toil. This should be the | nently the —_ of eee a 
- i Z : ° : ‘ > sratie . amtain weer até . D or 
ry, livered when gentlemen are able to deliver them. | direct and principal object; not an incidental one, | [emoerais in cement wiih VP pemrecaias SY Caevies ted 
= I did not object to the request of the gentleman | a mere make-weight for taxation. the electoral college, although it will not allow them to 











from Virginia [Mr. Goope] just now, because he 


1, for one, sir, do not pretend to support a tariff 
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The problem was a simple one: postpone as long 
as possible the admission of every Territory 
which formed itself into a free State; require of it 
a population at least as large as that which enti- 
tles a disirjct to ofie member of Congress in an 
old, long-settled community; admit, on the other 
hand, a slave State, as Florida and Arkansas 
were admitted, at the earliest possible moment, 
without regard to the number of people to be 
represented; represent land and the owners of 
land in the Senate; when no more States could be 
carved out of the Union, make slave States abroad 
by fillibustering, as was done in Texas; as was 
tried and failed in Central America; as is being 
tried in the northern provinces of Mexico; carve 
fresh slave States of these and others, and thus 
keep up the balance of power in the Senate. Such 
has been the policy. 

For this we had the war with Mexico; for this 
we have tolerated, if not encouraged, the piracy 
of Walker in Central America; for this our Gov- 
ernment, under the dictation of South Carolina, 
is watching hourly for an opportunity to quarrel 
with Spain, and to seize the Island of Cuba. In 
the progress of this policy it became palpable 
that the immigration from Europe was the great 
impediment to its success; more than sufficient 
to add two fresh Senators yearly to the strength 
of the free States; and if free States were admitted 
on the same easy terms in respect to population 
asthe sinve States. Every immigrant planted him- 
self in the north and west, where labor was re- 
spected, where there was work and encourage- 
ment for mechanics and artisans. And it is re- 
murkable that though they added to the nominal 
representation of the free States, yet they voted 
with surprising uniformity for the so-called De- 
mocracy, and aided to send Representatives and 
Senators to Congress, who always voted with the 
South against protection todomesticindustry, and 
against any restriction upon the extension of sla- 
very. 


The continental revolution of 1848, on the other 
hand, expatriated hosts of intelligent and patriotic 
men, especially from the German States; men 
who could appreciate the advantages they found 
here ,and could communicate them to th ir breth- 
ren at home; men of fondness for freehold own- 
ership and cultivation of the soil, and also toa 
great extent of skill labor, diversified labor, labor 
thatused machinery,and employed itself in higher 
departments of handicraft industry. They had 
sympathies with the arts of manufacture, the 
growth of which is abhorrent to the slave policy, 
and has no encouragement from the creed of free 
trade. Above all, their sympathies for freedom 
were as old as the days when Hermania defeated 
Varus and the legions of Rome; an abhorrence of 
being themselves enslaved, or of witnessing the 
enslavement of others, that has run in the Teu- 
tonic blood from the remotest generations, and is 
as irradicable as the blue eyes and the flaxen hair 
that has marked the Saxon since the dawn of his- 
tory. It was this that startled South Carolina 
with the prospect of free States in Texas and the 
southern States in which Germans have setuled:in 
any numbers. ltisthis whichin Missouri renders 
emancipation no longer a dim possibility of the 
remote future, but an event no longer doubtful, 
but bri fly postponed, , 

Remember, now, that in 1854 we were startled 
with intelligence of the triumph of a new party 
of Know Nothings, among the earliest, in Richi- 
mond, Virginia, and Mobile, Alabama, wher 
there were few or no citizens of foreign birth. 

Think you, sir, it was fear for the Protestant 
faith; or abuses in regard to the naturalization 
laws; or the competiuon of foreign mechanics, 
as was (he case thse many of our Lorthern cities, 
(whose American sentunents have no sympathy 
with slavery extension, ) that broughtinto sudden 
existence the new party in those southern towns. 
Was it, could it have been, any effect resulting, 
or apprehended, from the increase of adopted cit- 
izens among them, that gave rise to the South 
American party? Notatall, [twas the strength 
that foreign immigration was giving to the kree- 
Soil sentiment, which was breaking away from 
and bre king down the Democracy vi Lhose States, 
‘Dus was the terror to the slave power; such was 
the southern motive for repelling immigration 
from Kurope to the North, where it had tended; 
and ivoking this spiritin the free-trade policy, 


which refuses to reeownizr any propriety in matn- 
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taining higher wages for labor, and thereby invit- 
ing immigration. 

W hile enjoying the winter sunshine of this de- 
lightful climate, so soft and invigorating; its au- 
tumn (not winter) 

** Lingering in the jap of Spring ;”’ 

so favorable to success and prosperity, especially 
in agriculture, [cannot but be impressed with the 
reflection, how vastly a few terms of Free-Soil ad- 
ministration of this Government would change 
the condition of this District and the adjacent 
States of Virginia and Maryland; how its influ- 
ence would spread bloom, beauty, and fertility 
over their exhausted and sterile fields; I believe 
that but this one thing is needful to double the 
value of the property of this city and the farm 
lands of those States. Would that their noble- 
hearted and hospitable citizens saw their great 
pecuniary advantage in this particular, and could 
regard the experiment worthy of attention, upon 
their soil and their pockets I am confident that 
Virginia, teeming with population, rich in agri- 
cultural, commercial, and mineral wealth, and 
magnificent manufacturing facilities, would truly 
become again what her extent of territory and 
advantages entitle her to be, the honored Old Do- 
minion, among her sisters of the Confederacy. 
Think of it! , 

There is no reason in the world why cotton 
should not be spun and woven in Georgia and 
South Carolina, alongside of the fields where it 
grows. Those States have the water-power ne- 
cessary to drive the looms running to waste ina 
thousand streams; they have timber and stone, 
for building, which is now worthless for want 
of any market; they have spare labor enough to 
work up, a dozen mes over, all the cotton they 
can raise, for it requires four times as many ne- 
groes to pluck the cotton during the brief season 
between the bloom and frost as it does to culti- 
vate it during the rest of the year; and, of course, 
the greater part of their time is wasted for lack of 
profitable employment. The saving of transport- 
ation and waste in the raw cotton would more 
than pay for all the labor of spinning it into yarn. 
Why, then, isitnot done? Simply because slaves 
cannot be trusted with the management of ma- 
chinery; and in regions devoted to slave labor, 
with scattered population and few towns, free 
laborers are not to be found. 


The result is that slave States raise cotton, to- | 


bacco, and rice, which they export; and every 
shoe, every hat, every wagon, everything which 
the cunning fingers of a mechanic have been em- 
ployed upon, is imported from the free States, or 
from Europe through the free States; for they have 
neither ships, nor sailors, nor commerce, of their 
own; anda diversity of home labor is irreconcila- 
ble with the slave system; thus they obstinately 
continue to raise a few crops, which must be sent 
acreat distance to be manufactured and consumed. 


And, though they purchase everything but food, | 


the purchases of a community made up of slaves 
are nol as great per head, including the owners, 
as those made for northern jails and poor-houses. 
Returning nothing to the land, they wear it out 
in a few years, by remorseless use, desert the 
reduced soil, which grows up into pine barrens, 
and remove to fresh States, to wear them out in 
turn. 

Such has been the history of the migrations 
from Virginia to Carolina; from Carolina to Ala- 
bama; from Alabama to Texas; compelled by the 
exigencies of the slave system to do nothing but 
furm lubor themselves, they want the free States 
todothe same. They reason that England cannot 
buy their cotton, unless we of the North will buy 
of England cloth, iron and other fabrics to ena- 
ble her to pay them. Now, sir, we are averse to 
this unprofitable Waflic, aud if we can help our- 
selves, we desire to manufacture the wool and cot- 
ton ourselves, and we have mountains of coal and 
iron in the mining and manufacture of which we 
ask to be permitted to carn remunerative wages. 
We ask to have the home market secured to us 
that we may not be broken down by the low- 
priced labor of Europe, while we are learning to 
io Gus well, and cheaply; England learned to do 
so by encouragement and protection to her man- 
ufactures until they had reached a point beyond 
danger from competiuon, and now she can afford 


/ to encourage free trade among other nations, for 


including her own supply, she manufactures 
1 Cue ud 02 bey ind uxpors ome half the 
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amount. Her wonderful progress in manufactyy- 
ing skill was learned from protection, and now it 
is not needed, being able to challenge competition 
We have, by such protection as we have had 
learned to manufacture coarser descriptions of 
cotton so much cheaper than England, that we 
undersell her in India, China, and South Amor. 
ica, notwithstanding the much lower Wages she 
pays. 

But, say the South, expend your labor in raisine 
products for export to Europe, to pay for your 
goods; and thus forthe purpose of maintaining a 
foreign market for their crops, they would force 
us to the culture of breadstuffs, to feed the foreign 
laborer, while he does for us what we much pre. 
fer doing for ourselves, So long as their policy 
controls us, Wwe must go on scattering Ourselves 
wider and wider, over the West, removing fur. 
ther and further from the customers whom they 
would provide for us on the other side of the Aj. 
lantic, and compelling the emigrant to be a com- 
petitor with the farmer for the sale of produce, 
when, if permitted to engage in the mechanic arts 
to which he has been bred, he would be a mos: 
valuable customer; a customer justin proportion 
to the wages he earns; for directly, or indirectly, 
every man furnishes a market for others precisely 
equivalent to the market offered to his own labor: 
every man kept at full work himself gives work 
to others to the same amount, provided that they 
all do not work at the same trade. When a shoe- 
maker earns a doilar, that surely goes to thy 
baker, farmer, and carpenter,and everybody wit) 
whom he deals; and he deals with everybody bur 
his fellow shoemaker; the most of his earning: 
goes ultimately to the farmer, who has raised tix 
necessaries of life, and the raw material for mau- 
ufacture; but make him a farmer instead of 
shoemaker, and you have put two men under th 
necessity of going to England for a market, in- 
stead of allowing them to furnish one to eae! 
other at home, to their mutual comfort and profit 
to the entire cost of transportation both ways, 

In illustration of the principle just stated, per- 
mit me to call the attention of this House to th 
statementastoGienham Factory, Fishkill, Dutch- 
ess county, taken from Hudson’s Report, 461, 
page 58: 

Capital, $140,000; amount of wool used in 1841, 170,025 


pounds ; number of men, women, and children employed, 

170. 

To yield 170,336 pounds of wool at three pounds per head, 
requires 56,778 sheep, wuich, at one doilar per hea 
is cen 


lad, 


eer eee senees Peer e eres eee eee seer resesseses BU, i 
The land required to keep these sheep, at one acre 7 

for three sheep, summer and winter, at #20 per 

acre, Which in that region is a low valuation, 

gives 18,926 acres, and.......ccccecseeees . 378,520 





Farming capital in sheep and land for their keep.. 435,298 
Add to this the land necessary to raise flour, beef, 

pork, vegetables, rent, &c., for the 170 opera- 

tiv@s and those dependent upon them.......... 70,000 


Totals Fi ied ves ovde eSeCE TIES Ses eetsvess 506808 

Or nearly five dollars of farming to one dollar of manutac- 
turing capital. 

It is plain that we have farmers enough, from 
the fact that they raise more than is consumed at 
home, and have to send the surplus abroad. They 
want customers, not competitors; and the emi- 
grant did not come here for the purpose of en- 
gaging in a calling which he finds already over- 
done, and thus of obtaining the benefit of cheap 
farm produce. If the farmer will be, or if the 
Sonth will suffer him to be,a customer to histrade, 
whatever that may be, can anything be more evi- 
dentthan thatitis the greatest possible discourage- 
ment to emigration to compel the emigrant to be 
a farmer for want of other employment? Does tt 
necd any demonstration that the policy of look- 
like to the exportation of produce and the impor- 
tuuon of manufactures has this tendency ? 

Mr. Boyce aud the politicians of the South are 
not mistaken upon this point. They see that 
free trade and slavery are identical in interest, and 
both discourage immigration; and they are content 
with the service of that foreigner who sustains 
the free-trade doctrines for thisend. Now, sir, 
the leading pursuit of this country, the one 10 
which the great part of the people earn wages, /S 
agriculture; and yet it is the pursuit in which 
wages are the lowest. Keep them up in that, 
render that calling remunerative,and you may be 
sure that its wages will be spent in purchasing 
the labor, or products of the labor, of the me- 
chanic and manufacturer. He wants customers 
at home; one in his neighborhoud fs better than 
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éfty in Europe; for, being better paid for his labor, | growing valleys of China to which the sixty miles | 


he has more to spend; and besides, somebody 
must pay the difference between th@cast of trans- | 
portation in both directions; it isa dead waste of | 
labor that profits nobody. If the farmer must | 
feed the manufacturer, then it is their mutual in- | 
terest that it should be done here rather than in | 
Europe. : : a0 
Therefore I regard it the true policy of this | 
Government so to legislate as to prevent those | 
who do not propose to immigrate and share their | 
jot with us from interfering with the market for 


our labor by sending their labor here in the shape as shall restore, net only adequate revenue, but 
One of two things we || also business and prosperity to the people. 


of manufactured fabrics. 
mustdo; namely, either import the labor already | 
performed in the manufactures of foreign coun- | 
tries, or We must import the laborer from foreign 
countries to perform it. When he is imported, 
we have imported once and forever; it is folly to 
keep the artisan on the other side of the Atlantic 


of hats or shoes—and so by little and little ferry- 
ing over the ocean the products of his life-long 
toil; we, on the other hand, carrying to him his 
flour and meat. Why all this fruitless and ex- 
pensive labor? Simply to prevent the man com- 
ing here to build up free States and to secure that | 


ascendency in the councils of the nation which || 


shall administer the Government for the interest 
of free labor. 

Under the effects of a protective tariff our man- 
ufactories were built up; large numbers of per- 
sons were employed; the demand for farm prod- 
uce was increased; the farmer found a constant 
and profitable market, and could afford to be a 
large purchaser of manufactured articles, for lux- 
ury as well as comfort; and it was true,@s itever 
will be, that the competition among our own man- 
ufacturers kept prices low; that the nearer the 
producer and consumer are brought to each- other | 
the better for both, and that all the interests of 
the country are benefited. Such was the effect 
of the old tariff. Since its repeal we have been 
giving employment to foreign capitalists and 
foreign laborers, and feeding them with bread 


taken from the mouths of our own laborers. Sup- || 


pose, sir, that the views of Mr. Boyce should be 
carried out; that all the duties on imports should 
be removed, and prices be thussreduced, (which 
is contrary to our experience:) how does that 
benefit the laborer, who in consequence is deprived 
of work? He will have no means to purchase at 
the reduced price. 
with the money, if you give him no chance to 
earnit. I say, sir, give him work to do by pro- 


tecting his labor, and he wall purchase what he | 


requires, and surround himself and his family 
with the comforts and independence becoming an 
American citizen. Sir, this free-trade dogma, from 
first to last, is acheatand a fraud upon the public 
credulity. 

Sir, the annual expenses of the Government 


have now reached the fearful amount of nearly | 


ninety million dollars; and under the doctrines of 
expansion, indicated by the President, and urged 
on this floor, namely, the acquisition of Cuba, 
Central America, and Mexico—in fact, the taking 
to ourselves everything that may be ‘‘lying loose 


round,’’ that expense will not diminish; certainly, | 


such a process, at the risk of war threatened by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Keirr] 
with most of the great Powers of Europe, is 
rather incompatible with reduction and economy; 
and the question arises, how will we meet this 
vast expenditure? Direct taxation under the Con- 
stitution, upon the basis of representative popu- 
lation, is out of the question. Why,sir, a large 
number of congressional districts in some of the 
States would not sell for a sum suflicient, negroes 
and all, to pay the taxes for five years, when un- 
der that system the value of property shall be re- 
duced, as it must be, to the standard of coin; for 
the tax upon each congressional district in the 
United States will be over three hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum. In fact, the President 
and Congress have repudiated this resort, and the 
necessity for a tariff is admitted. I rejoice that 
even necessity has driven the Government to this 
admission, as between the alternative of tariff and 
direct taxation. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] catches 
fervid glimpses of the future, and prophesies that 


England will acquire the vast and fertile cotton- | 
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|| Mr. PURVIANCE. 
and import his labor piecemeal—a roll of cloth,a || tee do now rise. 
box of hardware, a cargo of railroad iron, a case | 


! And then, on motion of Mr. GILMAN, the 


| 
| The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. || 


You must first furnish him | 
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An act to provide for holding the courts of the 

| Square of cotton lands in the United States ‘‘ is as || United States in the State of Alabama; and 

| nothing.”” When that event shall happen, then ‘| A joint resolution authorizing Townsend Har- 
our southern friends will demand a home market || ris, United States consul general at Japan, and 

for that product, and clamor again for a protective || H.C. 1. Henskin, respectively, to accept a snuff- 

tariff, as they did at an earlier period of our his- |, box from her Majesty the Queen of England. 

tory. In the mean time | cannot doubt the present HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


necessity will not be lessened by any economy in The following bills, received from the House 


ne pene = I a of Representatives yesterday, were severally read 
etnies ania tinceiahen cake os vil curely || tWice by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
a Republican Admini on, which shall surely || 5... on Public Lands: 


succeed this, for the enactmentof such measures A bill (No. 551) to protect the fand for schoo! 


|| purposes, in Sarpy county, Nebraska aoe 
e 


=> 4 “aaa 7 || <A bill (No. 683) recognizing the survey of t 
Mr. KELLOGG obtained the floor. | Grand Cheniere Island, State’ of Seals as 


Mr. PURVIANCE. I hope the gentleman will || : eer bA : 
| yield to a motion that the commalies rise. | approved by the surveyor general, and for other 


| rr ess . . |} purposes; 
| a I will for that purpose, but | A bill (No. 801) to fix and regulate the com- 


|, pensation of receivers and registers of the land 
|| offices, under the provisions of the act approved 
|| April 20, 1818; 
The motion was agreed to. I} T1¢ No. RS a: «afi : 
So the committee rose; and the Speaker pro || f a a? oe for satisfying claims 

; aay : || for bounty land, and for other purposes; 
| tempore, Mr. VaLLAnpicHaM, having taken the | A bill (No. 803) es coe ar ack entitled “An 
chair, Mr. Barkspace reported that the Commit |! 54: authorizing repayment for land erroneously 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union had, | sold by the United States:”” 

according to order, had the Union generally under || 4 pi) (No. 804) to anthorize esttlens upon six- 
| consideration, and particularly certain resolutions |! s,anth and thirty-sixth sections, who settled be- 

iv » Pre > ’ > > i} - : ’ : 

relative ao I yore s message, and had come '| fore the surveys of the public lands, to preémpt 

to no resolution thereon. | their settlements; and 
| A bill (No. 805) torunand mark and establish 

| the western boundary of the State of Minnesota. 


|} MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


IN SENATE. \| The bill (H. R. No. 669) for the relief of the 
Tuurspay, January 20, 1859. || Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company, was read 
Prayer by Rev. H. C. McDantet. || twice by its title, : 
Mr. BROWN. I ask the indulgence of the 
|| Senate to put that bill on its passage now. Itis 
a matter in which the Government has no inter- 
est, the title to the land having long since been 
ate a message of the President of the United || transferred to the State of Mississippi; but the 
States, communicating, in answer to a resolution || State gave the lands to a railroad company, and 
of the Senate, of the 14th of June last, requesting || they sold them before the title was perfected in 
a list of the claims of citizens of the United States || the State. Some of our courts have ruled thata 
against foreign Governments, a report of the Sec- || title purchased from the railroad company is not 
retary of State, with the documents accompanying perfect; amd all that is designed by this bill is to 
it; which was laid on the table. || quiet the titles of private purchasers from the 
Mr. BENJAMIN subgequently said: Mr. Pres- | railroad company. 

ident, whilst my back was turned for a moment i] There being no objection, the Senate,as in Com- 

| this morning, acommunication of the Department || mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
of State was, as I understand, laid on the table. |; pill, 

| That communication was addressed to the Senate | As the State of Mississippi, by its act approved 
in response toa resolution passed at my instance | the 28th January, 1852, and the State of Alabama, 
at the last session. It contains a statement of all by its act approved December 1, 1851, trans- 
the claims of citizens of the United States against || ferred to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company 
foreign nations, as | understand—a documentthat || the lands which were granted to those States un- 
I deem to be absolutely necessary to the discus- || der the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
sion of our foreign relations, which will probably the 20th September, 1850, to aid in the construc- 
take place very soonin the Senate. I move that || tion of a railroad from Mobile to the mouth of 
it be printed; and whilst so moving, | desire to || the Ohio river, the transfers of those States to the 
state that when that subject shall come up | shall | company are by this act recognized, ratified, and 
offer a bill which I have in my hand as a substi- || confirmed, and the title of all bona fide purchasers 
tute for the bill reported by the honorable chair- || from the company are also confirmed, and the 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, [Mr. || time limited by the original act of Congress for 
M ASON,| whom I do not see in his seat this morn- || the completion of the railroad is extended. The 
ing; and I ask the unanimous consent of the Sen- company is allowed until the 20th December, 
ate that this bill be printed asa proposed substi- | 1865, to complete the road. 
tute for the bill (No.500) authorizing the President Mr. STUART. Is there any report accom- 
of the United States to use the public force of the || panying that bill? 
United States in the cases therein specified, which ||- Mr. BROWN. Itis a House bill. 


has been reported from that committee, || Mr. STUART. 1 understand that. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Frrzpart- || The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no 
kick.) ‘The motion to print the communication |’ report that the Chair is aware of. 
of the Department will go to the Committee on || Mr. STUART. I think that is a matter which 
Printing. ' be. ought to be examined. I understand that the Sen- 
Mr. BENJAMIN. I merely ask that this bill || ator from Mississippi has made a statement about 
be printed intormally, as a substitute to be offered || jt; but still | hope he will allow it to lie over until 
hereafter, for the bill of the Senator from Virginia. |! to-morrow. 
The motion to print the substitute wasagreedto. || Mr. BRO'WN. I stated, but I will state it again 
COURT OF CLAIMS. for the benefit of the Senator from Michigan, that 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate || the title has long since passed from the Govern- 
a letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, re- || ™@ot into the hands of the meer neg al yee 
turning, in compliance with a resolution of the and Alabama, o ow 7 ee yl 
Senate, the petition and papers in the case of Cap- | road company, for whose pe pee | Th, 
tain John B De Treville; which was ordered to || Teceived it from the Federal Government. e 
lic on the table. company have gone on to sell the land; but some 
| of the eourts have ruled that the title of the pur- 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. || chaser is not perfect, since the State gave it to the 
The VICE PRESIDENT signed the following | railroad company before she had her own patent 





| 





. ° 
I move that the commit- 


House (at a quarter to nine o’clock, p. m.) ad- 
journed. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 


enrolled bills and joint reolution, which had here- |, from the General Government. She has her patent 
now, and all that this billisdesigned to do 1s sim- 
ply to perfect the title. 

Mr, STUART. The danger in the case is sim- 


tofore received the signature of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 
A bill for the relict’ of James G. Helmes; 
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ply this: this is one of those railroad grants 
which hangs upen the condition pres¢ ribed inthe 
bill, Lf the State to which the grant is made com- 
plies with the conditions upon which Congress 
grants the land, then the tithe passes; otherwise 
not. ‘Those are the terms of the original grant. 
Now, the character of this bill ia such as to confer 
absolutely on those States all the land which was 
granted in the original act. One of the terms of 
the grant is, that unless the road be completed 
within ten years, the title fails. It will be seen 
that this bill proposes to extend the time limited 
in the original act to 1865, but does not make the 
title of the lands to depend upon the completion 
of the road in 1865; it gives the title absolutely, 
This is one of a large class of cases; and if Con- 
gress begins now to ratify these grants, and to 
make them absolute, without any performance of 
the condition of building the road, what is the 
consequence? You give the companies to whom 
the State has granted the land the entire benefit 
of the grant, without imposing on them the con- 
struction of the road, You therefore not only do 
great injustice to the national Goverment, but 
equal injustice to the States to which the grants 
were made. 

I am speaking, | confess, very much in the 
dark on this question, for there is no report with 
the bill. The Senator states that the State has its 
patent, My understanding is, that the General 
Government gives no patent in railroad grants at 
all until the road is made. A bill was passed here 
some time ago authorizing patents to be issued; 


THE CONGRESSIONAL G 


but whether it has ever passed the House of Rep- | 


resentatives or not, and met the approval of the 
President, | am not aware. We passed that bill 
in the Senate upon the ground that, although the 
law making the grant gives the title, yet that there 
was no evidence of title to put on record, and that 


these railroad companies had been interfered with | 


by speculators, who frighten those who desire to 
purehase of them, by saying, look at the records 
of the county, and you will not find any evidence 
that the company owns the land. Instances of 
this sort have occurred in Illinois. 


Then, again, the purchasers were told to be- | 


ware, because there is a condition in the law that 
the railroad, when constructed, shall carry the 
mails, and the treasure, and the troops of the 
United States; and if they ever failed to do that, 
the purchasers would lose their titles. 


Thus a | 


cloud was thrown over the title, and the Commit- | ) ’ : 
|, that if the Senate pass the bill reported from the 


tee on Public Lands reported, some time ago, a 
bill, which was passed here, authorizing the 1ssu- 


ing of a patent whenever the terms of the grant | 
had been complied with, so as to settle that ques- | 
tion; but, as | understand, that has never passed | 


into a law. Now, I think that this bill should lie 
over to be examined. 
Mr. GWIN. Let it go to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 
Mr. STUART. 


If the Senator from Missis- | 


sippi is correct, there is no evil growing out of it. | 


Mr. BROWN, The Senator is chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, and if there is 
any degree of difficulty in this bill, I have no ob- 
jection to its going to the committee. I do not 
want it to lie on the table, but | meve its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Public Lands; and on 
that motion I desire to say one word. I may 
have gone too far in saying that there was a pate 
ent issued, but I had not gone so far as to say 
that the title had been confirmed in the State. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
the Senator from Michigan is complete upon his 
premises. I belheve, however, he is somewhat 
mistaken in the case. This bill relates only to 
that portion of the road which has been con- 
structed. 


if it is taken up to-day, and if we vote on the va- 


rious propositions, we can dispose of the subjeet, | 


Ll hone the chairman of the Finance Committee 
will let us vote on it, and | pledge myself to him 
I will never call it up again. } 
but Ewill mot. All L want is to have this day for 
a final disposition ef it. 


Mr. HUNTER. 


can be passed directly. 
{Mr. Hamutix] has assured me he will make no 
further objection. It was understood yesterday 
that it was laid aside by consent, to be taken up 


again this morning. Allow me to take that bill up, 


and it will be out of the way in fifteen minutes. 
Mr.GWIN. Very well. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
now in order. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. TRUMBULL presented the petition of 


Jacob V. A.Wemple and George Westinghouse, | 


praying that the Commissioner of Patents may 
be authorized to hear and determine their appli- 
cation for an extension of a patent for an im- 
proved grain separator; which was referred to the 
Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 


He also presented the petition of Lewis C. | 
Underwood, praying to be allowed the right of | 


preémption to a certain tract of land; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. YULEE presented the petition of Charles | 
C. Waldren, manager and superintendent of a | 


company established for the purpose of connect- 
ing the United States with Cuba by means of a 
subterranean telegraph, praying that the President 
of the United States may be authorized to con- 
tract with him for the transmission of Govern- 
ment dispatches; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. And, in connection 
therewith, he submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs inquire 
into the expediency of connecting the fortification and naval 


station at Garden Key (Tortugas) with the lines of tele- 
graph now constructing to Key West and Cuba. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam requested to present the 
memorial of Henry O’Rielly, John J. Speed, jr., 
and Tal. P. Shaffner, proposing to complete a tele- 
graph connection between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States, by the commencement of the next session 
of Congress, in December. The memorialists state 


Committee on Military Affairs, at the last session, 
they pledge themselves that one line of telegraph 
to the Pacific shall be opened for the transmission 
of messages by the opening of Congress at the 
next session. I move that it be referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Commerce, 

to whom was referred the letter from the Secre- 


|| tary of State, communicating a copy of a letter 


I think the objection Mated by | 


No grants have passed except where | 


the road has been constructed, and the conditions | 


fully complied with; but I am willing to have it 
examined, 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GWIN. I want to make an appeal to the 
Senate to take up the railroad bill to-day, and dis- 
pose of it. If we take it up now, I think we can 
certainly dispose of it during the day. The pub- 
lic business behind this measure is absolutely 
suffering, and I cannot be responsible any longer 
for pressing this measure on the Senate after to- 
day. I hope it will be taken up and disposed of. 


Ithas been before the Senate now for weeks; and |! of May 28, 1858, to inquire into the expediency | 





from the minister resident of Bremen, inviting the 
| attention of the Government to the proposition of 
a citizen of Bremenhaven, (Mr. J. H. Eits,) for 
testing his invention for preventing the destruction 
of vessels by fire, reported adversely thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. No. 788) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to grant a register 
to the schooner William A. Hamill, reported it 
without amendment, and with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 

Mr. CLAY. The Committee on Commerce, 
to whom were referred two petitions of business 
| men on the northwestern lakes, praying that an 

appropriation may be made to ascertain whether 
_ Professor Ballot’s rule, by which the approach of 
storms may be foretold, is applicable to the lakes, 
have instructed me to make an adverse report. | 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the same committee, during the last session, 
| reported adversely on these same petitions, and 

in violation of the rule of the Senate, which, as I 


| understand, inhibits the taking from the files and 


referring back to the committee,any matter which 

has once been reported upon adversely, these 

| papers have been recommitted, and yet no addi- 
tional testimony has betn submitted. 

Mr. CLAY. The Committee on Commerce, 

| who were instructed by a resolution of the Senate 
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Others may do i, | 


I wish to say to the Senator | 
from California that the pension appropriation bill | 
The Senator from Maine 


Petitions are | 














January 20 

SE ; 
of making an appropriation to preserve the works 
heretofore commenced to protect the harbor of 
San Diega; ako to survey the rivers and harbors 
in the State of California, have instructed me to 
ask to be discharged from its further considera. 
tion, on the ground that it is inexpedient at this 
tume to legislate on the subject. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The Committee on the Jy. 
diciary, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(S. No, 62) explanatory ofan act approved March 
3, 1855, entitled “* An act in addition to certain 
acts granting bounty land to certain officers and 
soldiers who have been engaged in the militar 
service of the United States,”’ have instructed me 
to ask to be discharged from its further consider. 
ation, on the ground that the resolution had 
already been reported upon adversely by another 
committee of the Senate at the present session 
and the Judiciary Committee did not think it ex. 
pedient to exercise appellate power over the action 
of another committee of the Senate. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the motion to print the re. 
port of the Secretary of the Navy, communicating 
a statement of contracts made under the cogni. 
zance of the bureau of yards and docks, during 
the year 1858, reported adversely thereon; an 
the report was agreed to, 

| Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, who were instructed, by a resolution of the 
Senate, to inquire into the expediency of equaliz- 
ing the salaries of the Governors of New Mexico 
and Oregon, reported adversely thereon. 

Mr. THOMSON, of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the petition of Ruth Ellen Greland, submitted a, 
report, accompanied bya bill (S. No. 519) for the 
relief ofgRuth Ellen Greland, widow of John H. 
Greland, deceased. 

The bill was read, and passed to a second read- 
ing; and the report was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of James Varney, a sol- 
| dier in the war of 1812, praying to be allowed a 
| pension on account of a disability contracted in 

the service, reported adversely thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
'were referred the petitions of Samuel Warner, 
Henry Schoonover, Jacob Riffel, Isaac Cutright, 
Isaac White, and George Butcher, severally pray- 
ing a pension, reported adversely thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of William B. Herrick, 
a surgeon in the Army during the war with Mex- 
ico, praying to be allowed a pension, reported 
adversely thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Sarah Hutton, daugh- 
‘ter and heir of Jane Baker, praying to be allowed 
a pension on account of the services of Thomas 
Baker, in the war of the Revolution, reported ad- 
versely thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Carl Becher, of New 
York, asking an increase of pension, reported ad- 
versely thereon. 


SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 
Mr. COLLAMER. I am directed by the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. No. 481) to prescribe the time and 
manner of holding elections for Senators of the 
United States, to report it back with an amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute. I am further 
instructed by the committee to move that the bill 
be made the special order for an early day—say 
Tuesday next, at one o’clock. 
The motion was agreed to. 


JANE PERRY. 


Mr. SEWARD asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
518) for the relief of Jane Perry; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. SEWARD. I ask leave to state briefly 
that when I was not in the Senate, or when my 
‘attention was diverted, a report of the Committee 
on Pensions, adverse to a similar bill, was, at an 
early day of the session, concurred in with a great 
many other adverse reports; and that, as I desire 
to have a hearing on the subject, on the merits of 
the case, I introduce this bill for the purpose of 
reinstating the question. I move that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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- pENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. | the amount. The law does not fix it; but the | 
Mr. HUNTER. I move to postgone all prior Department will require such bond as is neces- | 
orders and take up the invalid pensfon bill. |; 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as Mr. HAMLIN. There is another suggestion 
Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- || Which I think is worthy of the @tention of the 
eration of the bill (H. R. No. 662) making ap- | chairman of the committee who has reported this 
propriations for the payment of invalid and other bill, — . applies to the first amendment. It 
‘ensions of the United States, for the year ending || PFovides that the persons designated shall per- 
i 30th of June, 1860, the pending question be- form the service without additional compensation, | 

re ° t ‘ ow > > wi y > 
ing on the amendment offered by the Committee Well, let me assume, what I presume will be the 

° Finance to insert the following as a new sec- |, ©®S¢ In some Instances, that the duty is imposed 
oaks " upon a collector of the customs, he being one of 
Jon. od i etl e law 

apc. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and after the || rae name a in - section of ne law to 
ratday of July 1859, the present agencies for the payment || Which this act refers; what constitutes t le com- 
of pensions be, and the same are hereby, abolished, and that || pensation of a collector now? Fees of office and 
the duties heretofore performed by the agents shall be dis- || commissions on moneys collected and paid out, 


charged by the officers named in the sixth section of the re j ‘xistine law. which savs, that upo 
act entitled ** An act to provide for the organization of the There is an exi ting law o™ hich y8 tha “pen 


yreasury, and for the collection, safe- keeping, transfer, and : ay 7 
disbursement of the public revenue,” approved August 6, || be paid out, he shal! have a percentage. This bill 


}346. and in the manner prescribed by that act: Provided, says there shall be no additional com pensation for 
however, T'hatthe said officers shall not be allowed any ad- 


! ‘ ‘ ripp. > wr | > > ve 
ditional compensation tor the discharge of the duties iin- this we vee ° but he will claim the percentage on 
posed on them by the said sixth section of the act aforesaid | disbursing this money, under the law that now 
as herein preseribed. | exists, because that law regulates the mode and 
Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Maine in- | manner in which he is to be paid for all moneys 


forms me that he withdraws his objection to the that go into his hands. I think, under that clause | 


amendment. as it stands, if the duty is devolved ona collector, 
The amendment was agreed to. he will come in, claim his commission, and have 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question it allowed; and thus you will only transfer the 
now is on the amendment of the Committee on office from one person, who gets his pay bya 


. ica} , , rill « } 
Finance, to insert the following as an additional | COMMISSION how, to Another who will get his 
section: i, commission under this bill. I am not prepared, 


: . || at this time, to say what is the percentage al- 

Sec. 3. and be it further enacted, That in all cases of appli- | a ee ~ a r ‘3 nae 
cation for the payment of pensions to invalids under the sev- lowed in either case. With collectors the per- 
eral laws of Congress granting pensions to invalids, the affi- |, centage varies. When the amount is large, the 
davit of two surgeons or physicians, whose credibility as {| percentage is less; when the amount is small the 
such shall be certified by the magistrate before whom the af- | : 
fidavit is made, stating the continuance of the disability for | 


the rate of such disability at the time of making t®affidavit, || to effect the object which the Senator from Vir- 


shall accompany the application of the first payment, which | -ginia seeks to accomplish by it. I doubt viry 
shall fall due upon a day in the fiseal year for which pro- | : shana” > ri] 

, ; . ch whether the provisions he has proposed will 
vision is made herein, to be declared by the Secretary of much whethe " : aa 


the Interior, and at the end of every two years thereafter ; do so. 
and ifin a case of continued disability it shall be stated ata 


rate below that for which the pension was priginally granted, || was so explicit that these officers could not, by 
the applicant shall only be paid atthe rate stated in the affi 


davit: Provided, That where the pension shall have been x possibility, ore ar additional es 
originally granted for a total disability, in consequence of |, tion for the discharge of these duties; but if the 
the loss of a limb, or other cause which cannot, either in || Senator from Maine will suggest any language 
whole or in part, be removed, the above affidavit shall not | that is more explicit—I confess I cannot—1 am 
be necessary to entitle the applicant to payment. || willing to adoptit. The object is to prevent their 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. || getting any additional cam pensation. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. As I understand the bill, | 
as amended, it dispenses with pension agents. I 
am glad to see a bill brought in here to dispense 
with some of the supernumerary officers of the 


little mistaken about the compensation of collec- 
|| tors. They get no pay for money which they 
; pay out, except in one single instance, and that is 
Government; but in doing that, and in casting | for light-house expenses, and there they get $400 
their duties on other officers, it occurs to methat || and no more. Their compensation is made up of 
it may be necessary to have a provision requiring | fees on collections, with a certain limitation pre- 
additional security. ‘These pension agents dis- | scribed in the law. The law positively prohibits 
burse large amounts of money. We have no sub- || them from receiving any compensation for mon- 
Treasury in the State of Illinois; and suppose | eys paid out, except the light-house establish- 
some postmaster should be selected to perform | ment, and there it is limited to $400. 

these duties, and thousands and tens of thousands || Mr, STUART. I should like to hear that part 
of dollars should be placed in his hands to be paid | of the section, fixing the limitation alluded to by 
out to pensioners: the men who went security || the Senator from Maine, read. 

on his official bond as postmaster never contem- The Secretary read it, as follows: 

plated such a duty as this being imposed on him, || « Provided, however, That the said officers shal! not be al- 
and might be very unwilling to stand as seeurity | lowed any additional compensation for the diseharge of the 
for its performance. His bond may not be suf- || duues insposed on them by the said sixth section of the act 
ficient. Perhaps this may all be regulated by the || *resaid, as herein prescribed.” ' 
Department; but it seems to me it would be proper The amendments made as in Committee of the 
to put in the law a provision requiring additional Whole, were concurred in, and ordered to be en- 
security. Isuggeatit. If itis suth ; 

1 have no objection to the bill, and it has my sup- | WS read the third time and passed. 

port,as any other bill will have which has a ten- PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

dency to dispense with the supernumerary officers | Mr. GWIN. I now move that the Senate pro- 
of the Government. ceed to consider the Pacific railroad bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. We supposed the seeurity|| Mr. SHIELDS. | have to appeal to my hon- 
was given in the original bond for the discharge || orable friend from California, to allow me to call 
of the duties imposed on them by law; and thése || up a bill, as there are a few minutes of the morn- 
duties were imposed on them before they gave the || ing hour still left. I allude to the case of Lau- 
bond under the sixth section of the sub-Treasury || rent, one of the hardest cases that ever came before 
law. We are providing that that law shall be | the Senate. 
enforced. It was with reference to that law that Mr.GWIN. Permit me to suggest to the hon- 
they gave their bonds. I presame that will secure || orable Senator from Minnesota, that to-morrow 
it. If it will not, I have no objection to any other || is private bill day, during which the Senator’s 
provision that will insure it. It seems to methe | bill may be reached. But if that should be im- 


probable, one hour is to be devoted to the recep- 
' 


Mr. TRUMRULL. The bond probably would || tion of reports and other kindred business, and 
not be in a sufficient sum to afford security in such || then the Senator may have time to call up the bill 
acase. The bond taken from postmasters is not | which he moves the Senate now to consider. I 


in a very large penalty, Lapprehend ; and this bill | hope the Senator will defer his motion until to- 
may place in the hands of such officers a consider- | morrow, that we may devote this day to the rail- 


able amount of money. | road bill. If he assents to my suggestion, to-mor- 


Mr. HUNTER. It has been suggested by my || row he shall have my support for the motion 


friend from Michigan, that the Department fixed | which he now makes. 


all moneys which go into the collector’s hands to | 


percentage is larger. If there be a reformation | 
which the pension was originally granted, (describing it,) and |!" this matter, the bill ought to be so guarded as 


Mr. HUNTER. I had supposed the section | 


Mr. GREEN. The Senator from Maine isa | 


ciently guarded, || grossed, and the bill to be read a third time. It || 








Mr. SHIELDS. This is a very hard case; 
but if the Senator will give me his assistance to- 
morrow, I will yield to him now. 

Mr. STUART. Lam in favor of the motion 
made by the honorable Senator from California, 
but [ ask the indulgence of the Senator and the 
Senate for a few minutes, while I state what I 
may not have an opportunity to state again. I 
am, and have been always since the subject has 
been agitated, decidedly in favor of the construc- 
tion of a railroad to the Pacific. This bill has 
occupied a large share of the time of the present 
Congress. After consuming a very considerable 
amount of the time of the last session, a motion 
was made which disposed of it for that session. 
It has occupied almost all the time of the present 
session, and acting under the belief that it would 
be impracticable to agree among the friends of 
the measure upon the details of a bill which could 
be passed, I have, whenever a motion has beer 
made within the last week the effect of which was 
to finally dispose of the bill, voted for it. My 
object in rising now is to place myself beyond the 
possibility of misapprehension in consequence of 
those votes. I have not said a word upon this 
subject before. I have sat here a silent listener 
during the whole of this session, ready to vote 
and anxious to vote on any proposition made 
connected with this subject. I shall do that here- 
after. I do not believe thata proposition can be 
submitted which will call forth from me any re- 
marks. In saying this, sir, | must not even by 
inference be supposed to find any fault with gen- 
tlemen who have seen fit to debate it. [am sim- 
ply explaining my own position. I shall continue 
to-day or hereafter, according to the pleasure of 
the Senate, to give assiduous attention to this 

measure and in the hope that something can be 
agreed upon by which such a work will be con- 
structed. But, sir, there may be questions sub- 
mitted to the Senate hereafter which will induce 
me to give a vote which will look to the disposi- 
tion of the subject. These votes, like those that 
have been given heretofore, will not be indicative 
of any want of favor for this or any similar 
measure. 

The motion to take up the bill was agreed to, 
‘and the Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. No. 65) to authorize the President of the 
United States to contract for the transportation 
| of the mails, troops, seamen, munitions of war, 
Army and Navy supplies, and all other Govern- 
ment service, by railroad from the Missouri river 
to San Francisco, in the State of California. 
| Mr. PUGH. With the unanimous consent of 
the Senate, I ask leave to withdraw my amend- 
ment for the present, in order to enable the Sena- 
|| tor from Mississippi [Mr. Davis} to have a vote 
| on his substitute. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
/hears no objection. The amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. DAVIS. I now ask the Senate to consider 
the proposition which was some time since sub- 
mitted by me. It is to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause of the bill, and insert a substitute. 

The substitute is as follows: 


That the President of the United States pe, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to advertise for proposals to es- 
tablish railway coinmunieation across the territory of the 
United States, and thus to connect the States of the AUan- 
| tie and the Pacific, and to contract for the transportation, 
| upon said railroad, of the United States mails, troops, sea- 

men, munitions of war, supplies for the Army and Navy, 
| and all ot@er Government service. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the party con- 
tracting to establish said railway communication shall be 
| required to construct the railroad in a substantial and work- 

|, manlike manner, equal in ail respects to railroads of the 
first class, with all the necessary drains, culverts, bridges, 
viaducts, crossings, turnouts, stations, and watering places, 

| and all other appurtenances, including equipment and roll- 

|| ing stock. And the said railroad, with all its appurtenances 
and equipment, shall be finished and put into complete 

| Operation within the period of ten years from the execuuion 
oft the contract. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, to aid in the 
| construction of said road, there shall be, and is hereby, ap- 
propriated and set apart the alternate sections of publie 
| land, for the space of six miles on each side of said road, 

to be held and conveyed as herein provided. The alternate 
| sections hereby appropriated shall be those designated in 
1 the public surveys by odd numbers; and the contracting 
|| party receiving lands under the provisions of this act shall 
| | be required to sell, and unconditionally conveye one half of 





the same within five years from and alter the issuing of the 

| patents for the same, and the remaining half Within ten 

| years from the issuing of the patents ; and all said Jands not 

| so alienated shail revert to and become the property of the 
|| United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the party with 
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whom the contract aforesaid may be made shal!) proceed 
without delay to locate the general route of said road, aud 
jurnish a detailed survey and map thereof to the President, 
who shall cause the public lands, to the extent of forty titles 
on each side of the said road, to be surveyed. and the Indian 
tile thereto to be extinguished as s00n as practicable ; and 
the provisions of the act of September, led, granting pre 
emption rights, and the acts amendatory thereof, shall be, 
and the same are hereby, extended to the lands thus sur 
veyed excepting those herein set apart and appropriated tor 
the use of the ead road. 

Sec. 5. And he ut further enacted, That in making said 
contract, it shall be stipulated that the said road be divided 
into sections of twenty-five miles each, and that none of 
said lands are to he conveyed to the contracting party antl 
ope secuonts completed and put into successful operauion, 
when the President shall convey by patent to the contracting 
party three fourths of the land pertaining to the section so 
completed, retaiming the other fourth as security for the 
completion of the next section of twenty five miles; and 
when the nextis completed, the President shall, in ike man 
ner, convey to the coutracting party three fourths of the land 
pertaining to that section, together with the reserved one 
fourth on the previous section ; and so on with each suc 
ceeding section, conveying three fourths and retaining one 
fourth as security for the completion of the next until the 
Jast section of the road is finished and put into operation, 
when the President shall convey to the contracting party the 
residue of the Jands hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the land of the 
United States, for two hundred feet in width, along the en 
tire line of said road, is hereby set apart and dedicated for 
railroad and such other purposes, not incompatible with 
this grant, as Congress may authorize and direct; and the 
party contracting tor said road may take any earth, stone, 
timber, or other necessary materials, for construction and 
keeping in repair of the road, within the said two hundred 
feet, subject to such regulations as Congress may pro 
vide. 

Bec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the contracting 
party for, or owners of, said road may at any time construct 
one or more additional tracks, within the two hundred feet 
set apart for the rightof way ; and itshall be the duty of said 
contracting party, or owners of said road, to permitany other 
railroad, which shall be authorized io be built by the Legis 
Jature of any Territory or State, in which the same may be 
eituated, to form connections with it on fair and equal 
terins. 

Sec.8, 4nd be it further enacted, That the President be, 
and he is bereby, authorized to enter into contracts for the 
transportation, under the direction of the proper Depart 
ments, on the said road, when completed, and for any avail 
able part thereof, while said road is in course of construc 
tion, for the perigd of twepty years, of the United States 
mails, and all military and naval supplies, troops, seamen, 
passengers, and freigbts of all kinds, for Government pur 
poses, with the limitation that the price to be paid shall not 
exceed that which the Government would necessarily pay 
by any existing means of transportation, nor ip time of war 
be higher than the rates stipulated forin time of peace. 

Sec. 9. 4nd be it further enacted, Thatin any case where 
the passengers and freight shall be greater than the trans 
porting capacity of the road, the Government shall have pri 
ority of right tor all purposes of transportation. 

Sec. 10. .4nd he it further enacted, That, for and in con 
sideration of the advantages thus to be secured to the Uni 
ted States in the use of said road, and further to aid in the 
construction of said road, $10,000,000 are hereby appropri 
ated, to be advanced upon the following conditions and pro 
Visions, to wit: As a guarantee of the fauhtul performance 
of the contract hereinbefore described, the contracting party 
shall deposit with the Secretary of the Treasury the sum of 
$500,000, in bonds or certificates of stock of the United 
States, which may be subsequently withdrawn, in sums of 
$10,000, as the work progresses, on production of vouchers 
showing, to the satistaction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that an amount equal thereto has been expended in the con- 
struction of said road. When one twentieth part of the line 
of said road, located as hereinbefore described, is completed 
and put in successful operation, the President shall cause 
to be advanced to the contracting party one twentieth part, 
Jess ten per centum, of the whole sum of money herein ap- 
propriated. And, in like manner, when each succeeding 
section of equal extent is completed and put in successful 
operation, an equal amount shall be advanced to the con 
tracting party, uutil the whole road is completed, when the 
ten per centum reserved shall be advanced to the contract- 
ing party, as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. ll. and be it further enacted, That until the sum 
of money thus advanced to aid in the construction of the 
road shall have been repaid to the United States, no divi- 
dends shali be declared to the stockholders of said road, nor 
other sum be retained by the contracting part¥than that 
which may be necessary for the maintenance and success- 
ful operation of the road. 

Sec. 12. nd be it further enacted, That until the said 
contracting party or owners shall have fully reimbursed the 
United States for the advance of money herein authorized 
to be made, they shall keep books in which shall be entered 
regviar statements of all disbursements, expenditures, and 
receipts, setting forth specifically the objects of said expend- 
itures, and the sources whence said receipts are derived, 
together with a particular account of all accidents that may 
oceur affecting property or persons, or causing delays upon 
the read; which books shall be open at all times to the in- 
speetion of the President of the United States, or any per- 
son authorized by him to examine the same, and to the 
members of each House of Congress ; and the contracting 
seh 4 or owners shall make a report thereof annually to the 
resident of the United States, on the Ist day of October 
in each year, accompanied by a minute and detailed exhibit 
ofthe expenditures and profits ofsaid road for the year pre- 
ceding, to be attested by the oaths of their secretary and 
treasurer; which report shall be transmitted to Congress at 
the commencement of each session. 


See. 13, 4nd be it further enacted, That should said con- | 
tracting party neglect, refuse, or in any way fail, to prose- | 
cute the work undertaken by them in a manner to secure | 


the completion thereof in compliance with the contract, 


then all rights of said contracting party to the said road, | 
right of way, lands, or other property pertaining thereto,in 

cluding such amount of the sums of money advanced, if 
any. that may remain unexpended, shall be and become | 
forfeited, and the United States may enter upon and retain 

the same. Inthe egentof such forfeiture, to be determined 

by the President oP the United States, he shall proceed to 

relet that portion of the road remaining uncompleted under 

such forfeited contract, and provide for the disposition of 

the work in such a manner as will secure the earliest com- 

pletion of the road in conformity with the provisions of this 

act: Provided, That he shall not stipulate, on the part of 

the United States, for any higher or other ternis than are 

authorized and provided for in this act. 

Bec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the proposals for 
establishing the railroad communication, and performing 
the service hereinbefore described, shall be opened by the 
President of the United States after due notice, in the pres- 
ence of the Cabinet and such persons as may choose to at 
tend; and he is hereby authorized and directed to enter into 
contracts for establishing the railroad communication, and 
for the transportation provided for in this act with the party 
Whose proposal shall be by him deemed most advantageous 
to the United States, for the full an@ complete performance 


| 


of said contracts, in compliance with the provisions of this | 


act. All questions of damages and forfeitures by reason of 
any breach of said contracts shall be determined by the ex 

press terms and conditions of the same: Provided, That 
this act shall be taken and considered as part of any con- 
tract that may be made in aceordance with its provisions, 
tn like manner as if the same was set forth in said contract. 


Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi be good enough to state the gen- 
eral effect of his amendment? | 

Mr. DAVIS. The general effect of the amend- 
ment will be to appropriate $10,000,000 and ten 
sections per mile of land, to construct a-railroad 
across the territory lying between the States of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, leaving parties who 
propose to construct the road to name whatever 


location they please, and submit their proposals to | 


the President. The other conditions, as to trans- 
portation, are like those of the bill. In relation to 
the receipts of the road, however, there is this dif- 
ference: that, instead of requiring the proceeds of 


the road to be paid into the Treasury to remuner- | 
ate the Government for its advances, this requires | 


only the net proceeds to be paid in, so as to pre- 


vent the hazard of the failure of the company for | 


the want of means to carry on the road: and, above 
all things, to secure the Government from having 
the road forfeited and thrown upon itshands. The 


$10,000,000 in this case, as the unnamed sum in | 


the bill as amended, is to be refunded to the Gov- 
ernment in the form of met proceeds to be paid 
into the Treasury, and in the form of advantages 
secured for the transportation of the Govern- 
ment. 


{ 


| 
| 
j 
| 


These are the main differences between the two | 


propositions; the substitute enters not the limits | 
It does not assume to give authority || 


of a State. 
to any company, or to create any company, for 
the construction of a road within the limits of a 
State. 
free inquiry as to where a road, witha given sum 
of money, can be built, that given sum having 
been determined by the belief I entertain that it 
would build a road at one point across the terri- 
tory; and I leave others to determine whether it 
will build it elsewhere. 

Having satisfied myself that there was one line 


then I say it is not proper that the United States 
should give one dollar more. We are here as 
agents; agents of the people to whom this money 
belongs. Is there a Senator who would add to 


the amount for which he could have a service | 


performed, in order that he might induce some 
one to perform a work elsewhere than a particu- 
lar place which was found to be most practica- 
ble and economical? It is to be remembered that 
we have no right to be liberal; we have no right 
to appropriate money for the benefit either of in- 
dividuals or of sections. We are restricted to 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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° leased, 
they must locate it on the southern route, 


Mr. FOOT® The honorable Senator will allow 
me to state here, that at the time I made the re. 
mark to which the Senator alludes, 1 was under 
a eo as to the character of the Sen. 
ator’s bill. I supposed it did locate the road, or 


|| the termini at all events, so that inevitably jt 


would construct a southern road and exclude all 
other lines. 

Mr. DAVIS. I can very well understand that 
the Senator might have fallen into that error, be- 
cause it had been imposed upon me as an official 
duty some years since to announce, as the con- 
clusion I derived from certain explorations, which 
route was the most practical and economical. |p 
accordance with the directions of Congress, and 
in the performance of that official duty, I gave my 
opinion to Congress, and that opinion was in favor 
of the route which the Senator supposed I had in. 
dicated in the substitute. 

The first question, it strikes me, which meets 
us in the consideration of this question, is the 
necessity for a railroad across the continent. If 
there be no necessity for the railroad for Govern. 
ment purposes; if it be merely to facilitate migra- 
tion across the continent, to encourage settlement 
along the line of the road, without contributing 
in any degree to the ends for which the Govern- 
ment was instituted, without enabling it to per- 
form the duty which was imposed upon it; with- 
out, L say, being necessary to the full execution 
of its duty, then I hold there is no constitutional 
power to build it. Therefore, in the front ground 
with me, the question is, ts the road necessary? 
I hald it to be necessary in time of peace; neces- 
sary for that intercourse which alone can hold 
the diffe@@nt parts of our wide-expanded Republic 
together. Separated as we are by an interme- 
diate desert, fronting as we do upon different 
oceans, looking out to the teeming population of 
Asia on one side and the active people of Europe 
upon the other, it must ensue, whenever our Pa- 
cific possessions are peopled, that they will have 
different interests; they will have an opposite com- 
merce; and if they are required to come to a for- 
eign country, to look over an impassable moun- 
tain, to learn here by what laws they shall be gov- 
erned; and if our commerce is to continue as sep- 
arate, as Opposite, as it will be unless these two 
parts are more nearly linked together, the finger 
of destiny points inevitably to a separation of the 
two parts of the United States, fronting on these 
two great oceans. 

In the history of man, and history is said to be 
philosophy teaching by example, we find no in- 
stance where a country has maintained the integ- 
rity of its territory if that territory was riven by a 
chain of mountains. We find the warlike and 


_ semi-barbarous hordes of Asia running over the 


south of Europe; at one time a single military 
hero covering all the vast plains which lay be- 


/neath him; but soon we find those conquering 


the service which the Government requires, we || 


are in honesty bound not to appropriate more. I 


am quite aware that when this proposition was | 
first submitted, my friend from Vermon:, [Mr. 
Foort,] with whom I had served on the commit- | 


tee, and to whom I always listen with the great- 
est respect, proposed to offer another proposition 
in the form of an amendment, that, if this south- 
ern roed was built, there should also be a northern 
road on similar conditions. As I have said noth- 
ing about a southern road, one of two conclusions 
was inevitable—either that he supposed I must 
think of the southern road, or that he knew, ifa 
given amount of money only was appropriated, 


regions separating from the people from whom 


ing t : || they emanated, and in but a short time thereafter 
on which a road could be built with this grant, || 


the States they had conquered again divided into 
the geographical limits they had before the inva- 
sion. And so, ata more modern period, Napoleon 
carried his conquering armies over the Alps and 
over the Pyrennees; but those barriers which the 
hand of nature had placed again demanded the 


|| separation of the country into its original parts; 


and soon after the conquest we find France again 
reduced to the base line between those mountain 


ridges, and there to-day she stands as before her 


—o conquests. 
hen looking north, along the Rhine, where the 


| division was merely conventional, where there 
the appropriation of money to answer the ends || 


of the Government; and if agiven sum will attain || 


was no great barrier that of itself separated men, 
ou find that the soil has been drenched, and may 
e said to have been fertilized, with the blood of 


contending armies. 


Thus inevitably do we reach the conclusion that 
mountains divide a people, and rivers unite them. 
But we are not divided merely by a mountain 


| ridge, along each base of which, and up the slopes 


| of which, a teeming population may hereafter 


live; but we are divided by a system of mount- 
ains; and in addition to this sys of mount- 
ains we have intermediate desert plains, where, 
save here and there some irrigable spot, agricul- 
tural man can never reside. Then the question 
presents itself, shall we share the fate which his- 
tory points to all nations which preceded us? 
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Shall we allow our territory to be divided? Shall | 
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should be separated; our Pacific coast, with its 


the United States commence her downward step || sparse population, with its inferior agricultural 


,y Josing the rich possessions she now holds on | 


| 


resources, would be thrown upon its capacities 


eye Pacific as the inevitable consequence of that | for defense, and be lost to the United States. 
separation which mountains and deserts demand ? |, When Rome commenced losing her territory, de- 


Or shall we use the power which science and art | 
and the progress of civilization have conferred 
upon man, overcome the physical obstacle, bind 
these two parts together, and hold thiscountry one | 
and indivisible forever? These are questions 
which I think it belongs to the statesman to con- 
cider. Though it may be easy in cant phrase to 
eneak of the impropriety of using the power of the 
Government to make a railroad, and of leaving it 
to be doneas such roads have been made from here | 
to Baltimore, and from here to Fredericksburg; | 
js there a man of sound jadgmentand patient in- | 
guiry who does not know that he speaks of that | 
which is an impossibility; and that, wait as long | 
as we may, he will see the day when separation | 
will occur long before he sees the population 
which can build that road from its own resources? 
But, Mr. President, a point has been specially 
directed against myself in the course of this de- 
bate; and I may say here that it has been my mis- 
fortune, of those with whom I generally act, and 
those who represent the same population with 
myself, to stand alone. I believe 1 stand upon the 
undying rock of truth. I believe I stand upon the 
interests of the country. I believe I am propelled 
bya high duty devolved upon me; and though 
assailed by my friends on the one side, and by 
my old political opponents on the other, I trust I 
shall stand unmoved. What, sir, is the argument 
so constantly directed against the military neces- 
sity of this road? It is that the period is rapidly 
ariiving when the population on the shores of the 
Pacific can defend itself; that the ocean apd isth- 
mus routes afford now the means of transporting 
by sea what we.propose to transport by land. Un- 


less they shall develop an agricultural capacity not | 


yet believed to exist there, unless the people there 
shall be drawn into a different pursuit, and, instead 
of being tributary to the wealth of the Atlantic 
slope and the Mississippi valley by consuming the 
products of agriculture, shall become an agricul- 
tural people themselves, the day can never arrive 
when they will maintain from their own agricul- 
tural resources the population which will be neces- 
sary to defend that coast. 

Take the most remote period to which the eye 
of prophecy may think proper to look, and still 
you find staring you in the face the necessity that 
you must draw your resources from the valley of 
the Mississippi. In any contingency of war it is 
hardly needful to argue that it would be impossi- 
ble to draw those resources from that valley by 
sea. I say it is impossible in any condition of the 
country that I can foresee. I grant that it is in the 
power of the American people toconstruct a navy 
to sweep the ocean down to the cape, and up the 
ocean beyond the possessions of the United States; 
but this would cost millions, where thousands 


would suffice with a more economical mode of 


transportation. Are we ready, through the long 


years of peace, to maintain a navy of such a size | 


as this? Are we ready to invest the whole Treas- 


cline was set upon her brow and rapidly followed 
until she sank into that fall from which the Ro- 
man empire never rose. Whenever the United 
States begin to lose their territory, whenever an 
| invading army can land upon any portion of our 
coast and capture the territory of the United 
States and hold it, the prestige, the pride, the 
power, and the progress of the United States are 
atan end. Thenceforward the hand of ages and 
decay will be laid upon us, and we shall sink, the 
unworthy representatives of the glorious institu- 
tions we inherit. 
But, sir, there are other relations. War is not 
conducted merely by assembling men, and furnish- 
ing munitions and provisions. That which is 


termed the sinews of war, the ability of the coun- | 
try to raise the means of supply, lies behind all | 


the military power of a Government. Now, I 
submit to any one, whether, if the shipments of 
gold from California and the Pacific coast were 
arrested for sixty days, there would bea banking 
institution in the United States which would not 
be necessarily closed? whether credit would not 


be paralyzed? whether the capacity of the Gov- | 


ernment to raise the means by which it could 
maintain its Army would not fall with the pros- 
tration of private credit and private prosperity ? 


If continued communication, by which we con- | 


stantly derive the precious metals from that region 
of the great deposit, is essential to retain, for 
sixty days, the prosperous condition of our coun- 
try, how are we to look to all the heavy burdens 
and the pressure of war, in the face of the loss of 
that which, even in time of peace, would paralyze 
the country? 

To all this it may be answered, as it has been 
stated before—and I am replying rather to what 


has been said—that if this be true in some de- | 


gree, still, the vast expenditure entailed is a rea- 
son why we should not attempt this work; and 
in order to heighten the argument, gentlemen al- 
ways announce that it is to cost two or three hun- 
dred million dollars. The original bill, I ae 
proposes $35,000,000. The substitute which 


offered proposes $10,000,000. Then the gentle- | 


men must derive those two or three hundred mil- 
lions ofexpenditure from the same source on which 
they have so largely drawn for their topography— 
their imagination—and the opinions that follow 
in the train of their own desire. Ten million 
dollars is the sum proposed in the substitute; 
$35,000,000 is the sum proposed in the bill; and 
an untold amount is now fastened upon the bill 
in the form of an amendment. I was answered 
the other day that the amendments but endeav- 
ored to effect what the bill had not so very well 
specified. 

Here it is to be remarked that the original bill 
reported by the committee was to construct a 
road across the continent. The amendments are 
to construct three roads—a link of five hundred 
| miles ateach end, andan intermediate link. There 


ury of the Government in vessels as perishable || can be no obligation in law or morals on a man 


as those which it is proper for us to construct? 


| who takes the contract for the eastern or western 


Orshall we employ buta small part of that money |) link, to build the middle. This is quite different 


in achieving for ourselves the whole end which || from the original bill. The original bill was for | 


this vast navy would attain? 

Again, sir, upon those routes proposed to be 
traversed by sea and by short land connection, 
we pass into tropical climates; on most of them 
we cross the equator twice. Within the limits 
of the United States, so far as I am at present in- 
formed, we have thus far found but one kind of 
flour which could thus be transported and deliv- 
ered in good order. It is not so bad with other 
supplies; but something of the same kind apper- 
tains toall the supplies required for the Army and 
Navy on the Pacific coast. It is needless, there- 
fore, to speak of the accumulation of vast stores, 
which are to serve us in future contingencies; 
butif that could be done, it would be easy to 
prove that the cost of accumulating and maintain- 
ing these stores would exceed the cost of con- 
anna the means of transportation which is 


“aa : 

_ Besides, under any condition which We can an- 
ticipate, those routes could not be kept open in 
timeof war. Atthe commencement of a war, we 


| a contract extending across the continent; and if 

it did not provide the means which insured the 
'| completion of that contract, it should have been 
|| amended so as to effect that object, instead of de- 
| parting in the other directions and contriving, by 
|| the amendments, to put it in such a position as to 
| enable contractors to take the two routes where 
|| it would be profitable to build roads, and then to 
|| abandon the work. Taking the bill as it now 
|| Stands amended, I hold that any contractor, look- 
|| ing to his own interest, may agree to take the 
road from the eastern terminus, five hundred miles, 
|| in the direction which he pleases, either with the 
land or the money which the amendments propose 
|| to give him. He would run it through a settled 
\| and fertile country. If he went north, he could 
|| extend it beyond the five hundred miles; and after 
|| he passed the limit of the five hundred miles, still 
penetrating the fertile regions of Minnesota, he 
weuld get $25,000 a mile instead of $10,000, which 
he would get at the start, and still be in a region 
where the land grant alone ought to build the 











_= 


road. When he passed that region, when he 
crossed the ninety-ninth meridian of longitude, 
he could have no possible inducement to go one 
step further. If, on the other hand, the contrac- 
tor should look to the south, it would be possible 
for him to go five hundred miles, building his 
road with very great profit; getting $10,000 a mile, 
which would more than buy the iron, and getting 
ten sections of land per mile—which sections of 
land, I suppose, may be taken at ten dollars an 
acre—most of it in that region of country; and 
when he reached the end of the five hundred 
miles, he would then run on with $25,000a mile, 
intersect the Texas road across the plains of 
Texas, unite the $25,000 to the Texas land grant 
and $6,000 a mile, and thus go on with $31,000 
and sixteen sections of land per mile, until he got 
to the Rio Grande. When he reached the Rio 
Grande, he would then have twenty sections of 
land and $25,000 a mile to cross the country from 
there to the Colorado, and from thence to enter 
the State of California, and build it to San Fran- 
cisca. 

Now, when gentlemen say this bill will not 
build the road, I differ from them. Ido not be- 
lieve it will build the road if contractors start 
north with it; but I have not the least doubt it 
will build the road if the contractors run south; 
but it will build it at a charge on the Treasury 
which I feel we have no power in justice or in 
reason to impose upon it. never can vote for the 
billas it stands. Ido not doubt that any con- 
tractor who looked to the bill with the intent to 
cross the continent, would run south from the 
initial point here described, until he intersected 
the ‘Texas road, combine with the Texas com- 
pany, then go to the Rio Grande, and conduct it 
tothe Gila, and thence up to San Francisco, along 
the coast. If | were very anxious to get a roa 
for the South; if! believed it was within my prov- 
ince, in the honest discharge of my duty, to vote 
more money from the Treasury than was neces- 
sary to execute the proposed work gl should find 
in this bill such an assurance as | could scarcely 
doubt would effect that object. 

But mingling always with the idea I have of the 
necessity of the work, the idea of limiting what 
is to be done under that necessity, to just so much 
as will perform that work, I have offered this sub- 
stitute, believing it will execute all which I desire 
to see achieved; that is to say, made at one point. 
I believe it will give us railroad connection to the 
Gulf of California, and in time to the Bay of San 
Francisco. I will speak of that, however, here- 
after. So much for the argument of vast expen- 
ditures. 

Now let us see how the $10,000,000, the sum 
limited, is to be advanced. Only upon the execu- 
tion of a certain part of the work; then it is to be 
advanced pro rata, retaining ten per cent as secur- 
ity for the further prosecution of the work; and 
this on the line to which I have particularly 
directed my examination, has the effect that every 
mile which is built increases the necessity for 
building the remainder; makes it the interest of the 
contractor not to stop but to go on, not merely 
by the reserved fund but by the character of the 
country through which he is to pass. He begins 
at the western end to connect as soon as he can 
with the Rio Grande, and he begins at the east- 
ern end as soon as he can to get to the navigable 
waters of the Pacific ocean. 

I find myself unable to enter into the full ex- 
amination which I proposed; I must necessarily 
abridge it; but I ask Senators to consider for a 
moment the comparative advantages and cost of 
the work on the basis which I propose. In time 
of national peace to put down a rebellion that 
extended merely to the attacks of foraging par- 

ties upon our trains, it has cost us about as 
much to transport the food of the little army 
sent over to reduce the Mormons to order, as f 
propose to contribute to the building of this road. 
If this road had been built, it would not have been 
necessary to have made that expedition across 
the country, if indeed it could have been possible 
that the Mormons would have taken the attitude 
of rebellion at all. South of where the Mormons 
reside, and the line of this road, there are Indians, 
who for their warlike character, and their num- 
bers, are probably more than equal to all the Mor- 
mon population; and it is perhaps not unreason- 
able to anticipate another campcign, where the 
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roads would be more difficult to pass, and an- 
other campaign where the cost of transportation 
woukd exceed that of putting down the Mormon 
rebellion. In time of war, it is provided in this 
substitute, that the cost of transportation on this 
read shall not exceed that which is paid on exist- 
ing routes in time of peace. Thus we get the ad- 
vantage of a uniform standard, paying no more 
in peace than we do now if we transport on this 
road; paying no more in war than we now pay in 
peace. ' . 

These are the main advantages which I offer as 
balancing the amount which it is proposed to ad- 
vance. In this state of the case, however, | am 
met by the question, have we the constitutional 
power? If we have not the constitutional power, 
then | hiave argued for a necessity military and 
politically, argued for advantages in peace and in 
war wholly to no purpose. If the Constitution 
does not confer the power, there is an end of the 
question. Its necessary, therefore, to meet that 
point before entering into any discussion as to 
routes, 

The substitute which | propese is confined to 
the Territories. I know it has been argued here 
that there is no difference between a State and a 
Territory. 1 hold to the other doctrine. I hold 
that a State is sovereign within its limits; that 
the power of the General Government to enter 
with an artificial person—a railroad corporation 
for instance—the limits of a State, does not exist 
as a constitutional right, and cannot be derived 
from the consent of the State. When I said the 
other day that the Federal Government had no 
power to create a corporauion, my worthy and in- 
telligent friend from Rhode Island [Mr. Simmons] 
recalled me, in the course of his remarks, to the 
fact that General Jackson had once said he could 
have given the form of a bill for a bank which 
would have been free from the constitutional ob- 
jections to that to which he applied his veto. 
Thence he argued that General Jackson jad ad- 
mitted the pogver of the Federal Government to 
create a corporation which could enter a State. | 
know there has been much speculation as to what 
General Jackson meant. 1 rather think nobody 
knows exactly what he did mean; but it is nota 
necessary consequence of that position of his that 
he meant a corporation with power to enter the 
limits of a State. There are other means by which 
a bank of exchange might be oniiieahed. The 
Federal Government might establish a corpora- 
tion in the District of Columbia, with authority to 
connect itself with corporations existing in the 
States, and a bank of exchange might thus be es- 
tablished all over the United States. I do not 
know what his plan was; | only notice it here to 
say, that the conclusion derived is not one justi- 
fied by the premises. His plan was not given, 
and he merely said that it might be free from the 
constitutional objections of the plan to which he 
attached his veto. 

Within the Territories, I hold our relations to 
be different. The United States have derived ter- 
ritory either by cession from the States, or by ac- 
quisition as a Government, and they have, as a 
consequence of the grants of the Constitution, the 
authority todo in that territory whatever is within 
the power of the Federal Government. They can- 
not do all which a State could have done over the 
territory before the State ceded it, because the 
State was a sovereign; the Federal Government 
has only those powers which have been delegated 
to it. All of those powers it may exercise upon 
a territory when it derives it either by cession 
from a Siate or by acquirement from any other 
sovereign Power, receiving by the deed of cession, 
by the sale, or by the annexation, whatever power 
it was competent for the Federal Government to 
receive and execute. All else remains in other 
depositories, and those depositories not rendering 
it possible to exercige it unul the people inhabit- 
ing the territory shall become a State. Then they 
will be invested with all the sovereign power 
which the States in the mass received, but could 
not use at the date of the cession, annexation, 
conquest, or purchase, Within the Territory, we 


find that from the foundation of the Government, 


the United States Government have always ex- 
ercised the power to construct roads, to establish 
a corporation, being the corporation of a territo- 
rial government itself, to support it, paying its 


Governor and its Council, or when it rose to the 
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higher grade, paying its Legislature, thus exer- | would necessarily arise 
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in the conflicting juris. 


cising ail the powers within the Territory which | diction, which must exist where permanent works 
belong to those who hold it in trust under a spe- || were constructed and held by the United States, 


cific authority. 

If the view which hds been taken of this subject | 
from the foundation of the Government be cor- | 
rect, (and it is hardly needful for me at this day | 
to vindicate it,) there is power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to appropriate money for the construc- 
tion of a road within a Territory; notan absolute, | 
unlimited power, because every power which the | 
Government holds is for some object enumerated | 
in the Constitution. The power to appropriate 
for the construction of the military ule withina 
Territory has been so long admitted, so uniformly 
acted upon—acted upon at the last session, and no 
doubt may be acted upon this—that it is hardly | 
needful for me to argue it now. 

But it is said you cannot construct a railroad, | 
though you can construct any other character of 
military road. If gentlemen had said this Gov- 
ernment could not administer a railroad, they 
would have been putting themselves somewhat 
upon the ground taken by Mr. Monroe, when he | 
vetoed the Cumberland road bill upon the ground 
that we could not erect toll-gates within a State. | 
If they had said we could not establish a corpo- | 
ration and go on to administer a railway, I should 
grant there was force in the objection, and should 
have admitted that | entertained the same diffi- 
culty, that | reached the same conclusion; but 
the construction of a road, whether it be of dirt, 
stone, or of iron, must belong to the same gen- 
eral power of the Government, and if it exists for 
one, it must exist for the other and for all. 

Having asserted, as I believe, the power, it only 
remains for me to say that I was very happy to | 
discover in the course of my examination that it | 
was not required that the General Government | 
should build this road out of the public Treasury; 
that it need only contribute, and contribute in pro- | 
portion to the interest it had in comparison with 
others in the construction of the road; and it is 
this commercial connection, this connection with 
the interests of the country, which has subjected 
the proposition to the criticism that the road was 
to be built for commercial and not military pur- 
voses. If to be built for commercial purposes, it 
1@ been asked, why was the distinction drawn 
between a contribution in part and acontribution 
of the whole? It was because it was to be built | 
for specially enumerated purposes, and because | 
those purposes were set down at a certain value; | 
and, finally, by comparison the amount fairl 
chargeable to each was eliminated, and the resi- 
duum alone is contained either in the original bill | 
or in the substitute. No one believes that either 
amount of money will build the road, if that alone 
is to be contributed. 

I was met yesterday with the argument that if 
the Federal Government had the power to con- 


and the laws of the State still prevailed, the 

guarded it in the manner prescribed in the Con- 
stitution. It was not anticipated that these works 
were to be otherwise than upon sites purchased 
by the consent of the Legislature of the State, and 
therefore the language used is, ‘* purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature.” The Federal 
Government might purchase otherwise; but it was 
not anticipated that such works as these should 
be constructed without the consent of the State; 


_and the laws are in conformity with that known 


‘encampment. 


intent. 

But the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Beyy,-. 
min] asked whether the United States could not 
cut a road ina State? Certainly; they can cut a 
road whenever they find it needful to pass through 
the forest. They can throw up a temporary en. 
trenchment to protect their troops in a night's 
‘his belongs to the duty of de. 
fense and the right of way. They can use it; but 
when they have used it,it is at an end; they have 
no claim upon it, no control over it. The bridge 
they have built may be burned to-morrow, and 
they have no redress from the person who com- 
mitted the act. It would be entirely a thing under 
the State authority, and a right to pass through 
could only be derived from the consent of the 
State, and thas it has been both in the practice 
and legislation of the country. You allow expend- 
itures constantly for the construction of canton. 
ments and temporary works where the consent 
of the State has not been asked, where it is not 
expected ever to obtain it, where, in fact, it is not 
desired; but permanent works, such as are de- 
scribed in the Constitution—forts, magazines, 

. 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful build- 
ings—were intended to be built within the limits 
of a State only by the consent of the State itself. 

How, then, is it in the Territories? Must the 
United States go to the corporation it has estab- 


_ lished within a Territory, and there ask permis- 


sion to build a fort? Must they there ask the 
consent of the territorial government to have ju- 
risdiction over the fort when it is built? The 
proposition answers itself. It has only to be 
stated; and thus in the Constitution itself are gen- 
tlemen pointed to the difference between construc- 
tions within the limits of a State, and within the 
limits of a Territory. The substitute, I repeat, 
is confined to the Territories alone. It has no 


| relation toa road within any State otherwise than 


tract one species of military work for defense, it || 


had the power to contract any other. It was | 
argued that the Federal Government, having the 
power to construct forts, could go into a State and | 
take land ad libitum for the purpose, and there- | 
fore could go into a State and take land to build 
a railroad, if it was necessary for military uses. 
The language of the Constitution, which is relied 


upon, 1s found in the clause meee to sites for | 


magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
ful buildings. It employs this expression; that 
Congress shall have power ‘ to exercise like au- 
thority, ’’ that is, exclusive legislation, ‘‘ over all 
places purchased by the conseat of the Legisla- | 
ture,’’ for such needful building. It was argued 

as though this was a grant of exclusive legisla- | 
tion by the consent of the Legislature of the State; 

whereas the language is, ‘* purchase by the con- | 
sent of the Legisiature;’’ and this distinction was | 
so broad to those who early construed the Con- | 
stitution, that it was always made applicable, and 
is now by law made agpneanis: to those cases | 
where consent has been obtained, and where fort- | 
ifications are to be erected. It is prescribed that | 
an appropriation for the construction of a fort 
cannot be used until the consent of the State within 
which it is to be constructed, has been obtained. | 
Knowing the jealousy which was felt by the States 

of the invasion by the Federal Government of 


_ their territory; knowing the jealousy with whieh 


they watched the exercise of power by the Federal 
Government within their limits ; forseeing what 


| such application. 


as building it across the Territories may indicate 
a future purpose when the States shall contribute 
to insure its extension eastward and westward. 
If it be constitutional to construct a railroad 
when itis necessary for military defense, we must 
take the responsibility in this, as inall other cases, 
of relying upon the discretion of the agents of 
the Government, that they will not pervert that 
which is necessary and use it where it hes no 
If gentlemen are to be fnght- 
ened from undertaking a public work because of 
the abuse which itis possible may result from it, 
I would ask what appropriation have we ever 
made from which we should not have been like- 
wise restrained. We have made an appropria- 
tion to extend the Capitol. Does the exercise of 
that power involve the right to go on and build a 


| house that will cover the District of Columbia? 


'| tion at all? 


_And yet, the absurdity which is resorted to in 


order to prove the impropriety of this measure, 
would be as applicable in the one case as in the 
other. Government is a practicable thing; it 
must be executed by men. If those men are dis- 
honest, and if they are seeking constantly to break 
the restraints of the Constitution, and to _— 
so as to violate the just obligations imposed upon 
them, why refer to the language of the Constitu- 
It cannot restrain a man who has no 


_ honest purpose; and if he has an honest purpose, 


he cannot use the necessity of one case as a pre- 
text for another, k 
If, then, it be admitted that there is constitu- 
tional power, and that it is expedient upon the 
limited scale which I have pro to exercise, 
it remains to consider the practicability of the 
route. I believe, in this view of the case, | can 
thee on® route to eee Ican ee = 
the amount proposed to be appropriated in 
substitute, will canes the completion of a road 
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— 
and if built on that route, it will 


connections upon the east and west to an- 


that route; 
r all the purposes of the Government. That 
lculation. If there be other 


ticable than.this, others on which 


sof mye 

s ore prac 

id can be constructed more economically, 

et those others take advantage of the specific 

eam to build the road wherever nature has indi- 

cated the place it can be most practically and eco- 
pomically constructed. 

In the outset of this question, however, the 
authority upon which the conclusion of the prac- 
ieability of a particular route was based, was 
doubted; the evidence was said to be insuilicient, 
s 1s it was said no prudent company would ac- 

f they were about to locatea railroad. ‘The 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winson,] par- 
ticularly, made those remarks. Now, sir, itisa 
fact that these explorations were made by officers 

‘the Army, educated to the purposes of engi- 
neering, and that they belonged to that class, wi 

it which, I believe, notone great work of pul 





- } 
improvement in the United States has ever bee: 
conceived and executed. 
work of public improvement iy the United Stat 
which has been conceived and executed without 


If there is one grea 


the aid of some member of this particular class, 
on whose evidence L rely, Lam not aware of what 
that work is. The Senator from Massachusetts 
would have found, by turning to his own State, 
that the system which exists in it was initiated, 
and the d,and the work pro- 
eressed usually to completion, in the hands of mil- 
itary ehgineers. I can refer to some of the names: 
William Gibbs McNeil, George W. Whisler, 
Daniel Tyler, Joshua Barney, Isaac P. Trimble, 
John M. Fessenden, Childs, Barnes, and a great 
many others. Ata very re cent period, the pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, in their own Univer- 
sity of Harvard, was an officer of the Army, who 
resigned his position to take-that professorship. 
They are the men over this whole land who have 
inaugurated the great works of civil engineering 
which have been executed in it. They were the 
teachers. It is their pupils who now rise in re- 


bellion against them, and, anxious for employ- 


surveys conduct 


ment, arraign the masters for incompt tency to do 
? 


he work which they taught them to perform. | 
could refer to almostevery State, and bring out the 
factthat their works of internal improvement were 
inaugurated and generally conducted by those 
who either wer@at the time, or had been military 
So much for the character of the evi- 
deuce on which [rely and the capacity of the men. 

In that connection, too, | may say that they 
were men who had been educated in the service of 
their country; men who looked to fature connec- 
t ’ * their country; men in 


engineers. 


tion with’ the service of ’ 
whom local prejudice had been smothere d by ed- 
ucation, by habit,and by future prospects. I will 
not allude to the re ejon in which they were born; 
1 leave others to do that; because it matters not 
to me whether they came from Maine, or New 
Hampshire, or Massachusetts, as the did, or 
whetherthe weame from Georgia, South Carolina, 
or North Carolina, as they did not. I believe they 
had the intellectual ¢ ndowm« nt, the education, the 
character, and the purpose, which makes their re- 


ports mbre reliable than any we could have ob- 


tained from any other source; and it so happens 
that when these barometrical observations which 
have been criticised were made, and have subse- 
que ntly been subjected to the test of the level, the 
difference is so small that a contracting party 
would not care for it one way or the other, show- 
ing thata method which is not usually relied upon, 
in the hands of men trained and skillful, was 
brought to such perfection as to answer the pur- 
poses of the level actually put upon the ground. 

It will be seen before | get through, however, 
that I do notrely upon their testimony alone; but 
I shall adduce the testimony of others who may 
have more weight with some, although not so 
much with myself, upon whom IL rely for fhe same 
opinion. Foreseeing how much I should be em- 
barrassed in this discussion—embarrassed by the 
difficulty of speaking—I had prepared some notes 
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I will first present some views in relation to th 





. Va 
rt som of 
th we bec mad i t i rt t to 
Congress by myself, in accordance with a law 
which it had enacted: but instead of shaking my 
confidence inthe conclusions which [then reached, 
they have served to confirm t m. Dithcul 3 
which | supposed not to be insurmountable, have, 
by subsequent examinations, proved u so. For 
Instance in that re titappeared that I pe l 
thatafter reaching t Columbiariver, 
along the plain of that river would be easy Re- 
cently a gen ynnected w I 
established on ( novia ri e.- i V } 
With me in rela 1 to that country, } 
thatinstead of the mountains sloping gently di 
to th river, SO as to favor th construc mofa 
railroad near the Dalles and Cascades, they ri 
precipitously, leaving channels which 1 to 
have been the result of v leanicaction. ‘J rivet 
tears by these rocky cliffs, that almo 
Lie with i\ ) \ to. rth 
eXce eding vy dangerous, and, at som 
possible "Th mountains are compo ae 
that is hard to cut, but which crumb] rapidly 
by exposure to the alr, s yas to beh ble t slide 
and block the road. I derive the same informa- 
tion from other sources. It appears that they 
have not been able to get a wagon ! i!down tl 
river bank from the Dalles to Fort Va ive? 
but they are compelled to use a very | paak 
trail, which winds along the faces ¢ ) ! 3, 
on ledg so narrow that animals a 801 nes 
precipitated to the | om and killed An appro- 
priation made by Congress to make a wagon 
road from Fort Vancouver to Fort Da , Was ex- 
pend: d upon a Snort portage at the Cascades; the 
road proving tmpracticadie without enormous ex- 


pense. i ierefore, | iV, »far from findin rit 
difficult, th diff culty has hg | 
are thrown back to the consideration of whether 


nb macnified, and we 


now eecumul tes twenty 


feet deep, and which were declared to be imprac- 


those passes where thes 


ticable on account of the length of the tunn 
be cut, do not atlast afford the only route by which 
we canmreach the Pacific on that parallel of lat- 
tude. 

I wish particularly, however, to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, on account of remarks which 
have beer™made here, to the character of the soul 
in this region of country. It will be remembered 
that the geologist, Dr. Evans, had not made hi 


report at the time of sending in the preliminary 
report in which my opinion was presented it 
was said then in the Official Review: 

** Previous geological examinati 
west as about jongiuude 101° or 102°, stiow that 
vable region begins in about th i longitu i 
route as in the katitude of tine Arkansa 

* From the geological information resp ot 
between the meridian of 101° and the Sp bate I 
parted recently by Dr. Evana, from the report of Mr. Gibbs 
upon the section west of the Spokane, and aller a clove ex 
amination of the reports, the following general ec Is10Ons 


have been arrived at respecting the soil of the reglon tray 
ersed by the noriliern route.” . 

* The river-bottoms, in part, (where the soils of the di 
ferent strata become mixed,) and the valleys among the 
mountains, form exceptions to this general condition of 
sterility. As, fur instance, itis Lieutenant Donelson’s opin 
ion, that upon the Missouri the 
ments might be continuous upon its banks up to the mouth 
of the L’eau-qui-court river, longitude 98°; from that point 
to Fort Union, about one fourth could be settled. * Above 
Fort Union,’ Lieutenant Grover says, * on the lower portion 
of the river, (between Fort Benton and Fort Union.) there 
are many quite extensive bottoms, well adapted to a | 
tural purposes. There isa good deal of arable land, also, 
in the vieimity of Fort Benton, and in the Sun river y ? 
The proportion of cultivable bot 
the river is much less than one tourth.’’ 


i} It has been heretofore assumed that the valleys 


nl is such that the settle 


m lands on this section ot 
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a ween 
were arable, and they have been so treated gen- 
va ; na 
ly. This shows the fallacy of that assump- 
- ry? © ‘ 
Then, after crossing the Cascades: 
nthes i cascade chain, the generally sterile soil 
i eastward over the dry region until the rain that 
s upon the Ca@ur d’Alene, Bitter Root, and other mount 
ius to be felt; we then have grazing. The soil im- 
prov quality as the mountains are approached, the 
vallevs of which are represented as fertile, perhaps influ 
1) degree by the nature of the mountain debris 
b been washed upon them. The Columbia river 
its allluents.in their lower courses within the limits 
hove tioned, are stated to carry gravel and sand, but 
no ng matter.’ 
4 : 


's in this region on which reliance 
sometimes overflowed by the Co- 


Lieutenant Mullan says of the St. Mary’s valley, which 


been ¢ klered as a kind of standard, * the soil of the 

of the Bitter Root (St. Mary's) is fertile and produet 

ive, Well timbered with pine and cotton wood, but whose 

rist ind capability is that of grazing large 

! ls eattlie, and affording excellent mill sites along the 
i ous moun treams.’ ** . . 





Dr. Suckley, reterring to the Hell Gate, Bitter Root, 
uv } imrivers, and tothe Dalles, says: * there 
ifew pieces of excellent land along these rivers. The 

ot Clark’s Fork is heavily timbered with pine; there 


of Washington Territory, between 

Ca ul Rocky Mountains, there are seven thou 

| three hundred and fitty six Indians. Within the same 

Perritorv, West of the Cascades, the areas being as three to 

there are six thousand nine hundred and three 

{ j min ive some indication as tut < ipabil 
ities Of the soil lor supporting animal life.” 


4 +] tnt tat 
Then there is a statement of the amount of cul- 
tiv ind from St. Paul to Seattle: 


that of the two thousand and twehty-five miles from 
lto Seattle. on Puget Sound, we have only 
i i 


otabout five hundred and thirty-five miles of fertile country 3 


‘a space 


the remaining fourteen hundred and ninety miles being over 
uncullivable prairie soil, or mountain Jand, producing only 


lumber, with the limited exception of occasional river-bot- 
toms, mountain valleys, Or prairie.” 
‘This is the land @e have been told, in the course 


of this debate, time and again, was of such ex- 
treme fertility that men could builda road through 
itfrom the sale of the lands alone. 

I will next give some extracts from the report 





of Cay un MeClellan, who examined the western 
cuion Of this route: 
‘The Yakima unites with the Columbia in a vast sage 
1 rlaeXxtending to the nearth and northeast as tur as the 
cau re md the deswhate, dark gray « of the 
we is unt i by the verdure of grass or trees. The 
Columbia is | ibout four hundred vards in width, with 
nd and vel banks thirty teet in height; a placid eur 
ts) uid t e a cluster of willow busi border the 
m, usu d tute of vegetation. In the Yakima, 
mouth, are three islands covered with good grass 
lit is ft found in the vicinity. Neiliter stone nor 
1 occl in neighborhood. The valley of the 
rakuna soon becomes more contracted by low igilis, which 
gradually « © upon it. and soon increase in height as the 
t mis a led To the commencement ot the pine 
tin) 1 dist of i ly o hundred miles from the 
mh 1 i width of the vall Vis about six miles, 
‘ {to five hundred yards by spurs 
closing in on bo ies. and someciimes widening out toten 
i Cotton w ad and willow tringe the streams grass 
ix g » the Water’s edge, but is not in sul 
f tthe va to graziug purposes ona 
l eCu i i the sinaillateral valleys good bunch 
y 1 swell ai on t immniis of the highest 
ridges ot | But the winte: re to evere for ca to 
in pen dain, the whole country being covered with 
4 1, a addiliOn, tue bunch-grass is of too scanty @ 
rrOwW ; euttor hay. During the winter the Indians 
rb and cattle to tt mo-t sheltered spots, 
they teed on wild sage and willow.”’ 
As farupas K tas, the wild sage covers the valley 
! parts a litthe back from the iter. The general char- 
rot the soil ts sandiness, o eeding lights occa 
illy gravelly, or covered with looze stones. It might 
in many place inswer well for small grains, when com 
p { with the greater part of the territory. By reference 
; ‘ 


the mass, it will be observed that Mr. Gibbs returned 
1of the Yakima to Wenass by a trail to the 
borth ofthe river valley. From the point where he left the 
Yakima, his trail passes through a wide valley for some 
twenty-four miles; this valley is somewhat undulating, and 
is very barren, being almost entirely desutute of grass, hav- 
ing no timber; but one little pool of water, sixteen miles af- 
ter leaving the Yakima, and that brackish; itis covered with 
the usua 7 


He goes on to describe the country on the east 
side of the Cascade region, provesit to be a desert, 


growl Of sage 


irrecla ly a desert, and so it continues, ac- 
cording to all the reports, until you reach the 


mountain where this great plain of sterility is cov- 
ered by the debris from the mountains, washed 
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down upon little valleys, where by its elevation 
it begins to catch some of that moisture which 
passes over from the Pacific ocean. There, for 
the first time, they reach a spot which can be 
cultivated without irrigation. The restis a desert. 
And here, in rene ral connection, I may say that 
this extends from the Cascade mountains east- 
ward up totheele vations of the Rocky Mountains, 
southward across the Snake river, and westward 
over the valley of the Des Chutes, with here and 
there a little spot where the washing ofa mountain 
has deposits d some soilon the sterile surface that 
lies beneath it,and where the moisture rolling down 
in little streams which serve to irrigate such spots, 
will render it possible for agricultural man to re- 
side. Beyond that it is a mere grazing country; 
and whenever we meet these descriptions of bunch 
grass and grama grass, rely upon it, Senators, 
you have struck a region where there 1s no moist- 
ure for crops. It may be marked throughout our 
continent as an invariable attendant of that arid- 
ity of climate which forbids the hope of its ever 
being cultivated with success. To show how ut- 
terly hopeless it is to extract anything from this 
couptry, | will read a few lines more from Cap- 
tain McClellan’s report. He says: 

“The Indians are harmless and peaceable ; with the ex 
ception of the Yakimas, they are very poor. ‘Their food 
consists of salmon, berries, and potatoes. ‘The entire ab 
sence of game renders it dificultfor them to obtain good 
clothing ; during the whole trp [did not see a single deer, 
elk, or bear; nothing larger thana wolf Wolves, badgers, 
squirtels, and a few gray marmots, were the only quadru 
peas.” 

The soil is represented as barren everywhere, 
and is so admitted except where specially indi- 
cated to the contrary in the report of Governor 
Stevens; and in that report he speaks only of vale 
leys here and there, fertile spots found in the long 
line of march. Whether in his subsequent re- 
port, which I regret to say Congress has refused 
to print, there is additional information expand- 
ing the region of fertility, [do not know. It was 
not sent in at the time these reports were fur- 
nished to Congress, and | understand Congress 
has since refused to printit. ‘The report of the 
geologist, Mr. Gibbs, I will refer to next. He 
Says: 

* The country around Vancouve Prat isin the region we 
have generally supposed to be the best, and thence back to 
the foot of the mountanisels gravelly and poor, except that 
on some of the small streams there are narrow skirts of 
rich black soil Phe small praines lying nearthe branches 
of the Cathlapootl are, however, excepuions. These appear 
to have been formerly the beds of lakes, and retain, to some 
extent, a wet and marshy character, the soil being clay. 
The Columbia bottom below Vancouver is of a fine sandy 
loam. Muchol that on the immediate banks of the pveris 
subject to overflow during the treshets adouble mistor 
tune, as the deposits of the Columbia are not fertilizing, and 


the temperature of the water destroys growing crops.’’ 


This is the opinion of geologist Gibbs, who is 
ood authority among men of learning. Speak- 
ing of the country of the Spokanes, the same 


ologist Says: 


o 
a 


e- 

That portion of the Cascade range which crosses the 
Columbia sfuks into an elevated plateau, which extends as 
far as the limit of vision to the eastward—this is the Spo 
kane plain. On it we could see no indication of water; 
not a single tree, except on the mountain spur; notone 
epot of verdure. It was of a dead, yellowish hue, with 
large clouds of black blending into the general tinge. It 
appeared to be a sage desert, Wilh a scanty growth of dry 


bunch-grass, and frequent outcroppings ot basalt. De 

scending by a very steep trail. we reached the valiey of the 
Columbia on the List Through a valley about a mile in 
breadth, a Which not a tree is to be seen, and seldom even 
a bush, and which is bordered by steep walls of trap, lava, 
and sandstone, often arrar Lin a succession of high pla 


teaux or steps, the deep, blue water of the Columbia flows 
with a rapid, powerful current; itis the only lve like object 
in this desert. Thecharacter of the valley is much the same 
as far as Fort Okinikane. [t occasionally widens out shight 
ly; again it is narrowed by the mountains pressing tn 
Sometimes fhe trail passes over the lower bottom ; at other 
over very elevated and extensive terraces; and ina few 
places over dangerous points of the mountains. At one ot 
the latter, three miles above the En-te at-kwu,. two of our 
mules were instantaneously killed by falling over a preci 
pice, and two others seriously injured. The difficulty ot 
the trail at this point may be imagined from the fact that 
we were occupied from eleven o'clock, a. m.. until dark, 
in passing the train over a distance rather less than two 
mites, 

“ In this portion of the valley a few small groves of pine 


are met with; but the general character is entire absence of 


trees and bushes. In places only is the grass good ; but we 
found no great difficulty in so regulating the marches as to ob 
tain enough forthe animals. The soil is so very sandy that it 
ia not probable it can ever be applied to any useful purpose. 
Granite, gneiss, and syenite, occur in the valley in large 
quantities and of excelient quality.” ° ° ° 

© The country through which we passed to the east of the 
Cascade range may be described as generally barren and 
unfit for agriculture, and poor for grazing purposes. There 


are two small acts which are exceptions to this rule; but | 
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I know of none which would be considered good in our 
Western States.”’ : : : : ; 

“ The soil of these plains is generally thin and sterile, and 
covered with oxide of iron from the decomposed basalt; 
but in the swale, along the margin of the stall streams, it 
isarich, black mold. Bunch grass grows plentifully upon 
them, and they afford a good range forthe horses of the In 
dian tribes to which they belong. It is, however, to be con 
sidered, that in all the stock ranges of this country the 
scattered growth of the wild grasses renders necessary a 
large comparative extent of country. These plains, except 
on the northern skirts, are destitute of timber, and are swept 
by high and piercing winds.”’ 

Perhaps I have read enough on this subject. 
Phe Columbia River Passis described also in the 
same manner in which I have described it hereto- 
fore, when referring to the visit of those gentlemen 
from that country. Here is, however, a more 
exact description of it by Lieutenant Abbot: 

** The Columbia river forces its way through the Cascade 
range by a pass, which, for wild and siblime natural scene 
ry, equals the celebrated passage of the Hudson through 
the Highlands.”? 

Here it may be remarked that a railroad was 
made along the Hudson, but it was because, on 
account of the great expanse and quiet character 
of the river, it was possible to build in the river 
itself; to turn from the mountains, and, on tres- 
sel-work standing in the water, to construct a 
railroad. This pass, however, isachasm through 
which the Columbia river pours with immense ve- 
locity. It is stated boats can pass within a few 
feet of the basalt columns on the bank without 
danger of striking sunken rocks, so closely does 
deep water border upon the shore. 

** For a distance of about fifiy miles, mountains, covered 
with clinging spruces, firs, and pines, When not too precip 
itous to afford even these a foothold, rise abruptly trom the 
water’s edge,to heights varying from one to three thousand 
feet. Some of the ridges are apparently composed of compact 
basalue conglomerate ; Others are immeuse piles of small 
rocks, Vast quantities of which have been Kuown to slide 
into the river, overwhelming everything in their course.”’ 


Lieutenant Derby, with an appropriation of 
$25,000, made for the construction of a wagon 
road from Fort Vancouver to Fort Dalles, made a 
eareful examination, and he has reported the road 
impracticable without enormous expense. Lieu- 
tenant Abbot, in mentioning the fact, says: 

“'The officer in charge of the work, Lieutenant G. H. 
Derby, United States topographical engineers, made a care 
ful examinauion of the route, subsequent to my reconuois- 
saftce, and he has reported the road impracticable, without 
enormous expense. [think a careful survey would show 
tle same to be true with reference to a railroad.”’ 

Then he goes on to describe the country in the 
valley of the Des Chutes, showing that there isa 
great belt of desert country extending north and 
south, east and west, probably including all that 
rreat region which lies between the great chain of 
the Rocky Mountainsand the firstchain of mount- 
ains which obstructs ge passage of currents of 
air from the Pacific ocean. 

Leaving that, however, | pass to the route of 
the forty-first parallel, which has been described 
in the Senate as having peculiar advantages. From 
the Rocky Mountains to the Sierra Nevada, the 
country on this route censists of alternate mount- 
ains and pl uns, or valle ys—valleys utterly bar- 
ren. ‘The office examinations of the railroad ex- 
plorations, show these facts: 

* The greater part of the surface of these valleys is merely 
sprinkled by several var 
sage,) presenting the asp 
are spots more thickly e 
the soil is seldom halt coy 
is nowhere suitable for 


eties of sombre artemisia, (wild 
tot adreary waste ; though there 
ered with this vegetation; yet, 
red with it for a tew acres, and 
ment and cultivation. Imme- 
diately west of Great Sa't Lake, there is a desert plain of 
mud, clay, and sand, inspreguated with salt, seventy miles 
in width from east to West, by its longest line, and forty at 
a narrower part, further south.” 

Captain Beck with,who succeeded Captain Gun- 
nison in the eXploration, describes the cafions 
which were necessary to be passed on this route. 
Ile says: 

* For ninety six miles below the mouth of Canoe creeR 
to seventeen miles above Fort Reading, the course of the 
Sacramento fies entirely through heavily-timbered mount- 
ains, Which rise precipitously from the river banks to the 
height of from filteen hundred to two thousand feet above 
the stream. Its course is winding, With all varieties of 
curves greater than a right angle, and it is seldom etntirely 
straight for two miles consecuuvely ; but its general courses 
are more uniform. 

* The foot of the mountains along the stream is often ob 
structed by fallen rocks to such an extent as to prevent its 
passage on horseback ; and itis also obstructed by fallen 
timber and dense thickets of bushes.’’ ° ° * ° 
* At many points, but for short distances only, the way is 
obstructed by rocks in place. The road will require to be 
carried on the side of tue mountains, a few feet above the 
stream at high water, throughout this entire section to the 


tinued on the open plain.” 





January 20, 
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Vhat, think you, is it to cost for that side cut 
estimated at from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred thousand dollars a mile, and that With 
stone a greatey part of it not in place, and there. 
fore liable constantly to slide in on any road Which 
may be constructed, any excavation which may 
be made, and, therefore, I say might have been 
pronounced, and with the facts we now possess, 
must have been pronounced, an impracticable 
route? Hegoes on to describe this region of coun- 
try as a desert, and says: 

* The two cafions of the Sacramento, fourteen and nine 
miles in length, and the very sinuous course of the rive rfor 
the space of ninety-six miles through heavily-timbereg 
mountains rising percipitously from the stream, form the 
principal characteristic unfavorable features of the route; 
the cost of constructing a railroad along which cannot be 
properly estimated until minute surveys are made.” 

‘There is something very peculiar in this route, 

Instead of finding on this parallel the Sierra Ne- 
vada rising with a sharp back-bone, as was ex- 
pected, viewing it from the east and west, always 
rising and presenting a sharp ridge against the 
sky; instead of finding it as it was supposed to 
be, a mountain with a back-bone, a single crest 
which might be passed by deep cutting or by tun- 
nelling, it turns out to be a great plain, forty miles 
wide, having its own little streams and lakes, sep- 
arating two ridges of mountains which stand upon 
the two sides of this wide plain, like parapets to 
guard it. Itis the ascent and descent over the 
ridges which bound this plain that constitute th; 
immense difficulty. It was, therefore, that the 
engineer, with very great discrimination, haying 
ascended this plain, looked for a stream with 
which he might descend it. Therefore, he searched 
until he struck the fork of the Pitt river, on the 
Sacramento, followed that down, and keeping to 
the stream, passed through this cafion of ninety- 
six miles as the only practicable mode of descend- 
ing from his elevation, some five thousand seven 
hundred feet, to get upon the plain of the Sacra- 
men, asitlies at Fort Reading. What the grade 
will be on some of the descents, I do not know. 
I think it could have been ascertained if the pro- 
files had been published, and here [may mention, 
in connection with the publication of the railroad 
reports,a fact, that | deem it proper in this place 
to notice. When the explorations were sent in, 
when the maps were prepared, and after delay had 
worn out my patience in expectation of ever seeing 
them engraved, an estimate was sent to Congress 
of the amount it would cost to engrave them, in 
order that Congress might make an appropriation 
to permit the War Department to engrave th« 
maps which would go with the reports, and serve 
to explain and illustrate them. When that came 
before Congress, however, they chose, in their 
kindness, to make the appropriation, but to leave 
itin the hands of the Superintegdent of Public 
Printing, and those maps have not yet been en- 
rraved, and the part of them which has been en- 
graved has not yet been printed, and the country 
1s robbed of the profiles and detailed maps which 
would have served to give them that clear under- 
standing of the geography of this region, which 
must have relieved the Senate from so much im- 
aginary construction of the face of the earth. 

But I have been told that this route which was 
surveyed is not the one which is meant; that in- 
stead of going through these cafons of the Sac- 
ramentoysome insist that the descent should be 
directly to Fort Reading. ‘That would make over 
five thousand seven hundred feet of descent to be 
overcome in a space so short that the average 
grade would be over one hundred and twenty-five 
feet to the mile. This, of course, includes some 
lifts where the grade would be vastly greater; but 
the difference of elevation between the crest of 
the ridge over which you descend to the valley of 
the Sacramento, at Fort Reading, calls for an av- 
erage grade of one hundred and thirty feet for 
forty-five miles; the space over which you have 
to overcome this distance. Therefore I say it was 
wise and prudent in the engineer; seeing how 
close he had come upon the valley, and how great 
his elevation was to seek some stream by which 
he. might circuitously descend to the valley, at 
Fort Reading. 

In this connection I haye had the good fortune to 
getsome information from a report of the surveyor 
general @the State of California, being the first re- 
liable information we have in relation to the route 


> ’ , 
: ; , i} ane . that is ca § alley. 
open valley of the Sacramento, wifence it can be con- | | that passes through what is called Carson's v y 


' It will be remembered that that was not crossed by 
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ther of the exploring parties, and it may be well 
to state the reason. The party going 
iwhich was then commanded by Captain 
with, finding their resources only equal to 
eX! ration, if the y were not ce mpe Ve d to 
e any attempt from which they would after- 


vards have to retire, Instead of attempting to cross 
m Carson’s valley over the mountains, upon 
fyinethemselves that it was impracticable for 


rey had heard of Noble’s Pass. ‘They found it 
1 fou id that it Was near y, if not quite, imprac- 
ible for a railroad. ‘They went on to another, 
Madelin Pass, through which they passed 
oe the easiest grade which that chain of 
ains presented. Anxious, however, to sat- 
y the public, and fully discharge the duty im- 
sed, another party on the Pacific was subse- 
rently directed to make that « xploration across 
ine of travel into Carson’s valle Ts » party 

re detained in the examination of the Des 
Chutes valley November, and then found 


so deep on the mountains that they were 


, 


A 








ed to abi und mn the attempt to cross over 
» Carsen’s valley, so that it was not until I 
ind this report © of the surveyor general of 
State of California, that I had ai y positive In- 
lusion was in- 
hat ifin November the mount- 
; were co »vered with snow so deep that « nei- 


rmation; though before the cone 
ibly reached, t 


ers could not explore it, it was useless to inquire 
ether a railroad could be constructed there or 


ot. This report of the surveyor general, how- 





1 } i 5 ; 1 
r, puts anenad to all further specula 
ibject. He gives the elevations passing up by 


tion of the 


th routes, one on rwhat is ¢ illed Joh nston’s Cut- 
Off, and the other by the old rout J refer to his 
t port, f rlite d in 1856. The di tances area ‘cord- 

f° to a surve y made in L8so, by an engineer 

ned Go ddard . 

I know nothing of the character of the engineer 


or the surveyor general. I hope the Senators 
m California will not understand me as speak- 


or for either of the m.* My opinion in relation 
» the engineer, however, is favorable, from tl 
vork which he presents. It seems to hold to- 
ther very well. [It appears that for sixty miles 
to the junction of these two roads, Jolinston’s Cut- 
NT and other, you gain an elevation of fou 
jousand feet On the old Carson trail it is fort 
five miles, thence to the summit at an altitude of 
thousand feet, the averag rrade is one hun- 
lred and eleven feet. You may reneraily double 
an average grade in arolling country. OnJohn- 
*s Cut-Off it is thirty-six miles to the sammit; 
ultitude is x thousand seven hundred and 


fifty feet, decidedly lk 3s, Which would g@ive an av- 

erage grade oO eighty feet. To descend from the 
immit to Carson’s valley by the old route, r 

es an average descending grade of two hun- 

ed feet per mile for twe nty one miles; and by 

n’s Cut-Off, an average descending grade 
fone hundred and forty feet per mile for twelve 


miles. The descent and the ascent upon both 


routes, doubling the averarve grade, show 
it itis impracticable to run aratiroad otherwise 
n by stationary engines, and, therefore, that it 


tt 


better to attempt the construction through 
cahon than to cross this mountain, unless it b#by 
tunnel, which is represented to be about two and 
i half miles lone, without any lateral opening. 
There is no estimate for the cost of that. I find 
none that has ever been submitted. I think it was 
an eXamination rather for a stage road, for which 
was found practicable and highly useful, and 
means, therefore, by which to judge at all of 

expenditure which would render it possible 
to pass it by railroad. 

In relation to the climate of this route, I would 
say that I believe it worse than that on thi 


i 
8) 
} 
i 


forty- 
th parall p I believe it has mor } Ww upon 
t; that occasionally it has as intense cold; thatt 
labilities to loss of life, and the interruptions to 
the working of a road, 


( 


are greater upou it from 
Id and snow than the y would bi upon the forty- 
ninth de gree of latitude 

' 


Captain Stansbury, who passed the winter of 
1849-50 in Great Sait Lake City, says: 


‘Thad hoped, from the representations which had been 
mad 


ie tome of the mildfiess of the twe pre vious Winters, 


“iat We should be able to keep the field the greater part, if 


not the whole, of the season; but, in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, the winter set in with great and unusual severity, ac 
. ompanie d by deep snows, which rendered any further pros- 
fcution of the work impracticable.’’—( Page 120 of Report.) 
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‘J winter season in the valley of Great Salt Lake was 
long and severe he v ty of so many high mountains 
rendered the weather extremely variable : snows fell con 

tantly upor chem, and fre ment vy tothe depth of teninches 
in the plains. in many of the cafions it ac niatedtot 

depth of filty feet, fi r up ti passes so rapidly that, in 
more than o nstance, emigrants who had been belated in 


starting from the States were overtaken by the storms in 


the mountain gorges, and forced to abandon everything, 


and esca] ito > Ving even their ani ials to perish n 
the snows. All ul nh with the world beyond was 

I ually ec ’ t wint var res 
t e more i t b s dri t 
tl snow into t nt 1) ecting cs 


* We remained thus shut up until the 3dof April.’ 
(Page 122.) 

One Senator, however, informed us that the 
thirty-seventh parallel was the place, and it 
on running a road straight across on that line. 
That is an old story. Wi used to have it running 
straight across and over a very level country; 
which level country, when subjected to instru- 
ments, proved to be ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, with tunne!s of such length as no 
man yet h 
some additional! evidence in relation to the climate 
of that route, and not drawn from the railroad re- 
ports, of which, Pp rhaps, Senators are getting 

ymewhat weary. I refer to the report of Cap- 
tain M: ircy, - the recent expedition which he 
nade south of this line, trying to find his way 
lown into New Mexico. te says, in his letter 
dated **'Taos, New Mexico, January 23, 1858,”’ 
{ 


ribing his route: . 


is ever undertaken tocut. Butwe have 


( 


* For two hundred miles I encountered from two t 
feet of snow, requiring g it labor on the part of the 
to break a trail tor the animals, and for several days Lo 
marched about three miles per day. In consequence of this, 
iny rations were consumed ten days betore I reached the 
valley of the Rio del Norte. and it became necessary to sub 
sist ny command upon mules that b ime exhausted and 


could perform no fur ther labor.”? 


loss of his party encountered 
by Colonel Frémont in the same region of coun- 
try are well known to, and must be remembered 
by, the Senate. Captain Marcy, in his letter to 

lajor Porter, on the same expedition, dated June 


12, 1858, says: 


The exposure and 





dur trace is along the valley of the Grand river to the 
junction of the Bunkaree and Compadre, both of which we 
torded, and ascended the latter about fifteen miles. We 
found no snow in these valleys, and the atmosphere was 
mild, With much of the grass green. 


* Several lodges of Utah Indians were met with upon the 


Compadre, wl iformed us that the major part of theit 
I i had gone to Snake river upon a i ilo hunt, and had 
taken with them nearly all of their best horses. I held out 
every cel tt casein Ina aoe mne ot the re 
naining ones. but did not succeed in purchasing one. 


Chey >be an pplied with rifles and blan 

kK \ v said had |t presented to them by their 
y New Mexico la made an effort to hire one 

( iem i mapa { it irasti I teh 
e-t P l 9 \ uld K the t t rou to 
avoid the deep suows; and, as an inducement, I offered 
him the value of two horses; but he most peremptorily de 
clined, saying * tine now Was V ry deep in the mou itAINS 5 
that we would | 1; and that, for his part, be was not 
disposed to die in thatw > He also said it would be much® 
more wise for to turn about and go back, or stop and 
winter W ' 

Ou replied to him that we were met nd 
I ( “ ! we intended to go on, and h uo 
lt aus tot I 

WV murcha i f <ins from’ these Indians 
w were a I i ‘ to repari 
shoes and m m i Ss, as many thei W nearl 
Lean d ’ te te * 

* On the 22d day of December, we left the valley of the 
Compadre, and taking a southeast course, entered the 
mountains, where w t once encountered snow, which 
increased in depth as we ascended, and upon the top of this 


Was a hard crust, that eut the mules’ legs severely, and 
greauly augmented the diticulty in traveling 
1 


*On the 24th the snow had become so deep that, finding 


it Imposs t ir jaded animals any lon to break the 
track, L placed forty men in the advance who waded slowly 
through it, alternating from front to rearas they became ex 
hausted, and in this manner a path was beaten over which 
I | cm s with difficulty passed. Ti now continued 
to. rea 1 aey we ddvanced but the men struggled 
most mantul m. y wi cheerful, and there.was not 
L word cow ttrom any one oft sold 79 
‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ * ‘ te 

‘Wethenf ywed slowly m untilthe dist. making about 

five miles aday. This brought us to a small creek which 


our guide informed me had its rise on the Kuteh-e-tope Pass. 
Here we had the misfortune to encounter a snow storm 
which added about fourteen inches to the heavy body of 

upon the ground, and increased very greatly 
breaking a track through it. 

* "lhe following morning dawned upon us with gloomy 
auspices, far from promising a happy new year; yet we 
struggled on, and by the severesttoil made about two miles 
during the entire day. The snow was now fromm four to five 
feet deep, and the leading men were obliged in many places 
to crawl upon their hands and Knees to prevent sinking to 
their necks. They could only go a few yards at a time be- 
fore they were compelled, in a state of exhaustion, to throw 





} themselves down, and let others take their places.’’ 
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He goes on to describe the sufferings of his 
men: but I have read enough to show that this is 
a country where the etree are such that 
[ presume no one, speaking fairly on the subject, 
would say it is a fit route fora railroad. He says 
further. 

‘The route we passed ove,, from Camp Scott to the val- 
ley of the Rio del Norte, traverses for almost the entire dis 
tanee a very broken and mountainous region, over which I 
regard it as wholly impracticable to carry a wagon road 
w mut the expenditure of a vast amount of labor. It 
would, however, be a good route for summer travel with 
pack mules, as grass, water, and wood, are abundant upon 
the whole route. The estimated distance from Camp Scott 
to Fort Massachusetts is five hundred and ninety-thfee 
mies 

That is in the region of ws where the Sen- 
ew Hampshire [Mr. CLark] proposes 
to run this road as the only line which he could 
favor. In order that ] may not have been mis- 
understood in all these heights, I will repeat that 
the altitude of the pass El Sangre del Christo is 
ninety-four hundred feet; and that of the Coo- 
cha-to-pee, ten thousand and thirty-two feet; and 
here we find a party of soldiers ¢ ompe lled to re- 
lieve each other, to crawl on their hands and feet, 
in erder that they might break the snow sufficient 
for the packed mules to follow. 

Passing on to the thirty-fifth parallel route, 
where it has been said we have the best soil, and 
the greatest abundance of timber and water, and 

ierefore the best dine fer a road, I will first no- 
tice the soil of this revion. Tread from the office 
examinations of th fic ld- work of the railroad 
explorations: 





‘Grama grass being found on the north bank of the Ca- 


nadian, in longitude 96° and extending westward in greater 
or less abundance to the Sierra Nevada, indicates that the 
change trom fertility to barrenness begins in that latitude, 
at least north of the Canadian. Cactacw also make their 
appearance with grama grass. South of it, however, the 
geological formation is that of a good soil, to about longi- 
tude Ye}°. At this point the change to uncultivable land 
is complete, except in the river bottoms, which are more 
or less fertile, but not the great body of the land. Not far 
south of the route good soil extends westward to the term- 
ination of the Wichita mountains. Some portions of the 
upper valley of the Canadian, the upper valley ofthe Pecos, 
the valleys of the Rio Grande, Zufi, Colorado Chiquite, 
San Francisco, Colorado of the West and its tributaries, 
possess a fertile soil, requiring generally irrigation to make 
it productive. That portion of the southwest corner of the 
Great Basin traversed by this route, and over which the 
explorations of Lieutenant Williamson extended, is weil 
constituted for fertility, its barrenness resulting from the ab- 
sence of rain. Generally the uncultivable plains bave an 
abundance of nutritious grass, though there are extensive 
tracts where little or none is found—the two greatest being 
from the Antelo; a to Tecumeari creek on the Cana- 
dian, two h undre d and fifty or two hundred and sixty miles, 
and from the oo part of Santa Maria river, to the Mo- 
have river, two hundred miles.’ 

Upon this route, I think, with the exception of 
that near the forty-ninth parallel, the interior is 
better supplied with such timber as will serve to 
construct a railroad, than is the case on the other 
routes. lam inclined to believe, from all the ad- 
ditional information on the subject, that the inte- 
rior of the country on the route of the forty-ninth 
parallel is better supplie ‘d with timber than any 
—) and some day it will no doubt be pro- 
posed, and proposed properly, to connect the head 
of navigation on the Missouri with the head of 
navigation on the Columbia by a railroad, tf it can 
be built, and by a great wagon road if it cannot. 
I believe it is practicable for a link of that length 
to build a railroad; and when the commerce of 
those rivers has been developed, if we can ever 
secure the passage of the Cascades by steamboats, 
a railroad of that length will pay the company 
who build it, beine approachab le at its two term- 
int a large portion of the year for that sort of 
transportation, which will be cheaper than a rail 

sad, even if the railroad were built from the Mis- S- 
SiSSIppl river. 

‘There are some portions of the thirty- fifth par- 
alle] route where the timber will have to be carried 
aconsiderable distance. Thatis so of all of them; 
and in the comparison it is hardly necessary to 
speak of that, because it is the case with all. On 
this route, there is a smaller portion of the dis- 
tance, I think, where fuel cannot be got, than in 
any other; but ** from the Aztec Pass to the Si- 
erra Nevada, four hundred and twenty miles, no 
fueltfor railroad purposes W ill be found, and that 
for working partes will be scanty in some places. 
From the point of leaving the Qolorado to the 
Mohave river, one hundred and fifteen miles, no 
fuel is to ve had,’’ and no water. That portion 
of the difficulty on this route has been constant! 


overlooked; no mention has been madg of it. 
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Gentlemen have spoken of it as though they had 
passed all difliculty and reached a point where all 
wes smooth. They 
©. error, that tie Mohave 
t Colorado, and that w 
Mohave, they have d into the Colorado val 
ley, an error long since exploded—e xploded by 
these very explorations. It is shown that there 
isa hich ridze, rising to four or five thousand feet 
between the termine 
ners river and the Colorado , and that the Mo- 
have river sinks, never to rise again, having an 
e alien sion for some distance from the point wher 

it sinks, a sort of pool , and then disapy wearing, 


Mr. GREEN. I wish to request the Ss 


clinging to the 


river 1s a tributary to 


ven the y re ached the 


seem to be 


above the sea, tion of the 


-enator 
to describe the route from Fort Yuma, west of 
the Colorado, his own favorite 
Mr. DAVIS. Shall I do it now, or 
Senator wait until | am ready for it? 
Mr. GREEN. Any time 
Mr. DAVIS. If the Sena 


route 


will 


you choose 


tor will only wait un- 


til I get to that, he will have it; he is in too much 
hast As to water on the thirty-fifth parallel 
route 

* The exact distances over which water is not found at 
certain seasons, Or permanently, are p stated. It does 
ippear, however, that a resort to unusual means will be 
necessarv east of 100° longitude Betw n that and the 
Pacific there are spaces destitute of it, where, froin the 
known character of the geological structure, there is no 
doubt that sufficient supphes can be obtained cither by deep 
common wells, artesian \ *, Or reservol , . , 
e os These larger supples of imber and water, 
weet the Rio Gra tt expense ot great 
elevation 1 newhatr 1 1 . 

On the parti ular point to which I was referring 
whe ; the Senator from Missouri interrupted me 
] Wis h to state the fact that the party of « xplor l- 
tion, when they left the Colorado, had to divide 
the little party of Captain Whipp! into three 
parts to get water enough when they stopped 
night in crossing to the Mohave rive 

Mr. GREEN. Let me ask another question. 
Has any party ever expl {from the mountains 
westward, by the M ve river, through the Te- 
jon Pass? 

Mr. DAVIS. [ | \ ] ynave exniored ali 
the routes and all the 

Mr. GWIN. I think I can « lain to the Sen- 


ator, if he will 
Mr. 


permibine, 


DAVIS. Certainly. 


Mr. GWIN. The party of Lieutenant Whip- 
ple, when they left the Mohave, instead of going 


Pass, to 
turned down and went 
Pass. ‘The juncet 


up to the pass just above the Tejon 
which the Senator refers, 


through the Cajon ion between 


the point where Li uuenant W his I le left t Mo- 

have river and the Tah-ee-chay-pah Pass has 
, 

never been surveyed by any party as yet; but - 


have never heard that there was an 


y difficulty 
approaching that pass from the : Mshava river. 
Inasmuch ase Lieutenant Williamson had sur- 


veyed this pass, and th 


Cajon Pass had never 
been survey , 


pie, mM order to 


ia 
ti, 24itU 


t :. rm 
do the most service, surveyed that pas Phy y 
Jurned from the Mehave and went through the 
Cajon Pass, the other having been surveyed 


Wi wat me { at hie 
a connection with the Colorado 
Lieutenant Why 
Mohave river 


} 
did not make 
river, nor did 
ection from the 


Sierra Nevada. 


by Lik ut 


to the passes 10 


Mr. DAVIS. There is nod ulty about the 
Tah-ee-chay-pah Pass. After ascending the val- 
ley of the Mohave, and kuowi the pass, there 
was no necessity of ex y imple plain 
that lay between the tw The difficulty is be- 
tween the Coloradoand Mohave rivers. The sup- 
position left undetermined by Lieutenant Whip- 


ple was, that the Mo! river emptied into th 
Colorado. He left th: . ld with that sul 
tion; itthus appears in his prelinunary report. I 
doubted whether it was so, and Lieutenant P 
was ordered to examine and setile that question. 
He did examine it; and instead of ils emptying 
into the Colorado, he found an elevation of four 
to five thousand feet between the last water of thi 
Mohave aid the bank of the Colorado. Lieu- 
tenant Parke’s examination completed the explo- 
ration of that portion of the route; and it gives 
ul the information the Senator can desire in rela- 
tion to that point, about which, I believe, nobody 
has ever expresged any doubt. 

| will now go to the route on the thirty-second 


parallel 


Tit 
} i 


| 
ATKE 


lel, as the Se nator from Missouri is anxious 
to get to it. IT hope he does not expect me to 
make it guite smooth, or suppose that I will find || 
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land, and 
1 know of 


water at convenient distances, cultivab] 
timber continuously along the route. 
no such route across our Territories. I wish I 
did. If there was a route where it was thus made 
easy to build a railroad, I should feel a security 
for the future which I do not possess; and itwould 
bring In its train not only the construction of such 
a work, butit would bring with it that continuous 
population which is needful to bind the two parts 
of the country together. I know ofno such line. 
| believe itisa hercules n task, attempt it where 
yo u will; go on what pi vrallel of latitude you may, 
all you can do is totake the least of most serious 
I reached tt 
culties were least on the thirty-second parallel; 
not that they wer li ght. There have been various 


this line Gila 


J 
obstacles. ie conclusion that the diff- 


t 


nt vce Mm CONE i 
with the Rio Grande 
The office examination says: 


south of the 


After a ding from the bottom lands of the Rio 
Grande, in traversing the region examined by Lieutenant 
Parke between these two rivers, from Dofia Ana to the 
Pimas villages, one appears to be traveling on a great plain, 


interrupted irregularly and confusedly by bare, rugged, 
abrupt, isolated mountain masses, or short ranges, seem- 
ingly, though not in reality, without system. Winding 
around these isolated or lost mountains, or using a few 
passes through thei, a railroad may be constructed with 


easy grades. Except through the mountain passes, the 
uriace Is so smooth as to require but litle preparation to 
receive the superstructure of a railroad; and even in the 
tivo most difficult of the passes, (Where in one case, deep 
eutting Ora tunnel at the summit, near the surface.in rock, 
with ivy side cuttings and tieh embankments for short 
distances, and in the other a short cut of sixty feet—prob- 
ably through rock—are proposed by Lieutenant Parke, to 


attain grad 


le by 


sof forty six feet and ninety feet per mile, or 
increasing distance.) the natural slope of the ground 
minay be used for a railroad for temporary purposes, and un 
til the roa ce the cost of matenals and sup 
plies tot 


Litselfean redu 


Lowest rates.”? 
The resurvey shows that the two most difficult 

a may be Ave rided, 

-DOOL ITTLE, 


ator where he 


I will inguire of the Sen- 
commences on that route; at El 
Paso, on the west line of Texas? 

Mr. DAVIS. This exploration just 
above El Paso. It goes on tospeak of the coun- 
try from the Rio Mimbres to San Pedro, desti- 
tute of running water one hundred and fifty-two 
Then comes the Valle de Sauz, 
-two miles, where water is always found. 
yom San Pedro to Tucson is fifty-three 
miles. It goes on and gives the points of water 
in regard to which this remark was made, and 
which I believe 


bevins 


er : 
a hail miles 
sevent 


Then, 


and 


\ 
‘ 
i 


still to be correct: 


. . ° . 
tavorable condition, towards the termina 


is been presented above. At other 
1s Will furnish water at much 
but the first step in the construction of 


building wells between the points of abun 


“The most un 
tion ot the dry season, | 
lnkes and sp 
rvals ; 
the road will be 
daut 


season 


shorter int 


Ssuppiy. 

It has been argued, and I think successfully, 
that ifthe road were built, they could go from one 
supply of water to but that has never 
satisfied my mind of the difficulty which presents 
itselfin building the road. Ido not see how the 

id is to be built, how working parties are to be 
tained, with the distances which are found 
upon every route which ever has been surveyed. 
After the road-is built, it would be possible to run 
the locomotives over very great distances; and, 

hough it would not be most desirable, it would 
be feasible, if water failed at intermediate pomts, 
that you could still goon. ‘The reason why the 
construction of wells is presented, is not so much 
for the working of the road, as the absolute ne- 
cessity of having water in the construction of the 
road. ‘The greatest distance between the springs 
is forty miles. In relation to the timber on this 
line, the points of supply are presented here: 

* For ties, the lumber of the Sacramento and Guadalupe 
mountains, awd, if necessary, from the eastern portion of 
the route, must first suppiy them; thea the mountains at 
the sources of the Rio Mimbres, should it be tound eco- 
nomical to resort to them, and the source of supply for the 
road along the Gila, which will be pointed out presently. 
Lumber will come trom the same points.’ 


another; 


sus 


There is no timbe r along that section; none 
over a large portion of the “plains. Then begin- 
ning at the Gila, where the Senator from Mis- 
sourt wishes, seven miles above the Pimas vil- 
lages: 

* We have now reached the Gila, seven miles above the 
Pimas villages, the elevation above the sea being one thou- 
hundred and sixty-five feet. From this point to 
its junction with the Colorado, the valley of the river is 
highly favorable to the construction of a railroad. There 
will be no necessity for embankments against freshets, but 
trifling occasional cutting and filling; and in those in- 
staites where the hills close in upon the river, there is 


snd three 
Saha Liuree 
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—— space for the road without heavy cutting. The e . 
vation at the mouth of the river being one hundred and 

eight feet and the distance poterecn the two points twa 

hundred and twenty three miles. we 
‘ 


of five and six tenths feet per mile 
able character of the ground, 


have a general s 
whe h, 
may be 


from the tay e 
assulied as the gr 





of the road. —— 

**Water and fuel for working parties are suq ent 
though no grass. Logs may be driven ¢ down the G fen ; 
the Mogovan mountains, at its sours trom the Pins al 


Lieno, and down the San Francisco ap s 
from the pine forests on the former, and the 
the source of the latter.”’ 

Mr. GREEN. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. He misunderstands the point 
to which I directed his attention. 

Mr. DAVIS. But I will treat of itwhen I come 
to the other route. 

Mr. GREEN. But from the manner in which 
the Senator spoke of me, I thought he was sup- 
he was answering my question. 
DAVIS. I will give way 


alinas rive rs, 
mountains at 


Will the Senator permit me to 


nNosine 
posing 


Mr. to the Senator, 


if he wishes to take up the line of argument; but 
if he chooses that I shall go on, I should like to 


do so. 

Mr.GREEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. I cannot consent to explain a 
question like this. of phy sical reorral shy, by th e 
interjections of the Ser nator from iat 

** But it may be found more ecomonical to receive all the 
supplies of lumber i led, from the western portion of the 
road, either from the San Bernardino mountains and Pass, 
or from the harbors of San Pedro or Diego, or, should it b 
found desirable to establish one, from the depot near the 
mouth of the Gila.”’ 


Senators will perceive that Iam here explain- 
ing the basis on which | entertained an opinion, 
whic h opinion governs my in this case, | 
have no controversy with anybody. I do not 
expect to oo that there is water where nature 
hi riven none I do not expect to satisfy gen- 
tlemen that thei ir routes are nh tas good as they 
wish them; but Lam dealing 1 
are contained in the reports, to justify me in the 
opinion which | have etigially expressed, and on 
which Lam now acting ii my proposition to grant 
a given sum to m ke a I tilroad, I have not en- 
countered all this labor mere matter of 
troversy with anybody. 

66 The most favorable point for crossing the 
at the junction of the Gila, | 


where the river 
six hundred and filly ieet wide, and h 
banks. 


** The direction that the road should take 
intervening between it and the foot of the Coast range. de- 
pends, in part, upon the position of the pass by which it 
crosses this mountain chain. There are two passes known 
and explored. Warners, the southerly of the two, will 
require five miles of excavation in granite and mica slate 
for the full width of the road, the grades varying from one 
hundred and thirty liundred and ninety feet per 
mile.’ 7 

Here I wish#to say that, this examina- 
tion was made and the altitude eeneere as 
upon the result of Lieutenant Williamson’s ex- 
ploration with the barometer, it has been exam- 
ined andureported upon by the level by a civil 
engineer, and the diflerence is between three thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-five and three 
thousand six Hundred aud twenty-nine feet, Mr 
Poole, the civil engineer making it three thousand 
six hundred and twenty-nine, whereas the topo- 
graphical enginer, by the barometer, had made it 
three thousand seven hundred and ninety-five— 
the thousands are the same, the hundreds area 
little different. I mention this to show the accu- 
racy with which these barometrical gltitudes have 
been determined: 

* The distances from the mouth of the Gila, over the des- 
ert, to Lhe entrance of tis pass, is eighty miles; thence to 
San Diego is one hundred and fifty miles. The San Gor- 
gonio or San Bernardino Pass, on the contrary, is remarka- 
bly favorable. Itis an open valley, from two to five miles 
wide, the surface, smooth and Wwibroke n, affording in its 
form and in¢ ‘tination every iacility and no obstruction to 
the building of a railroad.’ 

And over this plain of eighty miles, to which 
the Senator from Missouri calls my attention, 
I will say to him that, with the exception of the 
period when a pool of water was found, to which 
they gave the name of New river, it has been con- 
sidered as a desert jornado. It is certainly desti- 
tute of water; but itis evidently a delta formation, 
and nota desert in the sense of being cha pge 
if it had water. Itis all ofsit alluvial soil, and 
clearly ohce belonged to the Colorado, and was 
| habitually overflowed by it; but the formation of 
| the banks of that stream, having sufficient moist- 
| ure and tenacity to catch the sand driven by the 
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ith the facts as thi y 
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is upon it, has at last made a barrier, sto 
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yyverflow of the Colorado, and the long drought 
, the alluvial land on the plain west of it has 
eondered it entirely sterile. Thus, lam infermed, 
now all along the Rio Grande, the moment 
the cultivation of a ficld is abandoned, left for but 


a few years without irrigation, sterility settles 
npon it, and it becomes wholly unproductive; but 
+ can be revived again. It is surrendered to arid- 
ty, not to the encroachment of sand as along the 
Nile, and therefore rendered worthless for other 
nurposes, but it becomes sterile from the want of 
moisture. 

‘The elevation of the mouth of the Gila is one hundred 
ij eight feet, and the grade across the plain nearly hori 

Approaching the pass, we have for ten and a half 

miles an ascending slope of forty feet per mile ; then for six 
miles, one of eighty-nine feet per mile. We are now atthe 
' t one hundred and thirty-three miles from the mouth of 
the Glas The natural slopes along the line of survey are 
sufficiently practicable for a railway.’? 


zontal 


} 


| have spoken generally of the lumber. It is 
spoken of more specially in this report: 

“The worst case having been discussed, it remains to be 
said that good ties and lumber can be obtained from the 
Guadalupe and Hueco mountains, from the head waters of 
the Rio Mimbres, from the Pinal Lleno, Salinas river, and 


head waters of the San Francisco, and from the San Ber 
nardino, mountains of Sierra Nevada or Coast range, which 
sources of supply may be found to materially obviate the 


necessity of transporting lumber from the two ends of the 
road.?? 


Such is the general report. Over this line there 
isan amount of territory which must ever remain 
unproductive, unless that hope which has become 
less and Jess in the progress of years, should 
hereafter be re alize d, and we shall be enabled by 
boring artesian wells to obtain water. When that 
is done, fertility will result. wherever there are 
the necessary elements in the soil itself. Until 
that time all those routes are broken by a wide 
belt of desert. ‘The reports show a fewer number 
of miles through this desert region on this line 
than any other, and also show that the longest 
distance between the points which can be supplied 
with certainty from permanent water is forty 
miles. 

Upon a careful, thorough, and rigid examina- 
tion of the information collected by the exploring 
parties, it appears that the route near the ‘thirty- 
second parallel possesses advantages greater than 
any other surveyed, and fulfills the requisition of 
Congress for ‘* the most practicable and econom- 
ical route from the Mississippi river to the Pacific 
ocean.’’ It is the shortest route; its length being 
from one to four hundred miles less than the two 
shortestof the other routes; it is likewise the short- 
est route to San Francisco, being one hundred 
miles shorter than any other. The vast unculti- 
vable belt through which all the routes must pass 
is crossed by the route of the thirty-st cond par- 
allel where the width is least, its length through 
this region being two hundred miles shorter than 
upon any other line. 

The mountain region on this route has the least 
elevation, and the table lands preponderate toa 
greater degree than on the other routes. 

It is the most economical route; the estimated 
cost to the Pacific being from eighteen to twenty 
million dollars less than that of any other, apd to 
San Francisco $10,000,000 less; the cheapness of 
construction being due'to the great extent of plains 
and table lands where the road-bed preparation 
required is slight. 

The mountain passes are open and their natu- 
ral slopes admit of temporary use without costly 
preparation. The winters are so mild that no 
difficulties, impediments, or dangers from snow 
and ice are to be apprehended, and this admits of 
the use of very steep grades. 

On all the routes, unusual means must be re- 
sorted to for supplies of water at the distances 
usual on railroads. The intervals between the 
large permanent supplies on the route of the thir- 
ty-second parallel, are not too great for the work- 
ing ofa railroad. Additional supplies at shorter 
distances, may be collected by tanks or wells. 

_In the uncultivable belt that separates the Mis- 
sissippi from the Pacific, extensive areas of ara- 
ble soil are to be found. The route of the thirty- 
second parallel is neither less favorably situated 
in, this respect, nor in population and mineral 
wealth, than those in other latitudes, nor ig the 
supply of building - materials and timber mate- 
rially less on this route than on the others, ex- 
cepting an interior portion of the reute near the 
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forty-ninth parallel, where a dense growth of firs 
is found for the space of one hundred mil 
} 


The route of the thirty-seconc 


1 ' 
the shortes 





t and cheapest, but the char er of its 
construction is such that it could be « ‘uted in 
a vastly shorter period. Itis obvious thata road 
on any of these r 
haps of the forty-seventh parallel, must be built 
continuously from the two extremities, and an 
obstacle that arrests its progr any point de- 
fers the commencementof ali the workin advance. 
The tunnels and mu ) her work on the 
more northerly routes in the most des 
vions are such as could not be commenced until 
a road was const d up to those points, and 
would then require a long period for their com- 
pletion. 

On the southernmost ronte 


Ss 


utes, With the exeention per- 


’ aa 
f +) ’ 
mor we oa 


late re- 


, on the contrary 


the progress of the work will be rerulated chiefly 


by the speed with which cross-ties and rails can 
be delivered and la ag, the nature of the country 
being such that throughout the whole line the 


road-bed can easily be prepared in advance of the 
superstructure. The few difficult points, such as 


the Pass of the Guadalupe and Llueco mountains, 


and the passes between the Rio Grande and Gila, 
would ce lay tue work I ul an mcol ide ral | pe - 
riod. 

This peculiarity of the ground presents another 





advantage in the 
be Jaid upon the 
almost any extent, to serve for the tri 
of materials and supplies. 

The comparison mstituteda in t 
the field work of the various 
brought in, was to fulfill t 
cress, to find the most practicable and economical 
route for a railroad from the Mississippi river to 
the Pacific ocean. in the 


investigation of thatexact question. It is simply 


‘tthat temporary tracks could 


natural surface of the earth to 


ns} ortation 


ie office when 
explorations was 


1@ requirements of Con- 
} 


I am not engaged now 


Territories; but as it 
may connect itself in any action of Congress, I 
have prepared a table which contains somewhat 
more succinctly than it is found in volume seven 
of the railroad reports, and with some additional 
information since volume seven was 


a question of crossing the 


ssued, so as 
to show the distances by the proposed railroad 


routes, of the sumsof the ascents and descents, the 





comparative cost of the different routes, the num- 
ber of miles throu land, the number of 


oh arap 
miles through land generally uncultivable, the ar- 
ill areas, the 1 


alt ty > 
aititude 
hiehest point. 


1} 





able still being found in st: 
above the se 1sand the 

In this connection I wish to refer to the testi- 
mony of a civil engineer who has been over both 
the thirty-fifth and thin | 
and looked at them wit 
tion of a railroad. 


marallel route 8, 
1a view to the construc- 


He was first connected with 


a party of explorati yn) Of the route near the thir- 

ty-fifth parallel—Albert H. Campbell. I intend 
| 

to read from a letter which I find addressed by 


him to the Hon. Guy M. Bryan, of Texas, in 
relation to the Pacific railroad, published in 1858. 
On the first pag 
to him as to which of the two routes may be se- 
lected, and the absence of any pecuniary motive 
to influence him one way or the other 


» he sets forth the to indifference 


He says: 

‘*] rave no pecuniary or landed interest in the El Paso 
route, and consequently have no motive for my preference, 
except an honest conviction, derived from personal obser 
vation, that it is emphatically the most practicable, cheap 
est, and shortest route between the Mississippi river and 
the Pacific ocean ; and the country through which it passes, 
as a whole, will compare favorably with any other route in 
agricultural and pastoral resourees, and in mineral wealth, 
and that itis the only route that can be successfully worked 
during the entire year.”? * ™ . . f 

“It is practicable to constructa railroad along the Albu- 
querque route, as reported by Captain Whipple ; but I main 
tain, and am willing to leave the decision to the ablest im 
partial railroad engineer in the country, that it cannot be 
done without an immense outlay of treasure in preparing a 
road-bed, and exceeding, by at least twenty-fige per cent., 
the cost of constructing a road of equal length over the 
thirty-second parallel.” 


Again, he says that fertile ‘* mountain valleys 
and river-bottoms exist upon all the routes, and 
the difference in the areas found in the different 
latitudes is not sufficiently great to be of any con- 


siderable weight in determining the question of 


choice of route.’’ 

He goes on to speak of the character of the sur- 
veys, and then shows, on what he has evidently 
based his judgment, that it was impossible to work 
a road on the thirty-fifth parallel during the entire 
year. Of the climate, he says: 

‘In regard to she elimate of winter on the Albuquerque 


route 


I am satisfied that it will be found too cold to work 


1 ratiroad successiully for at least three, if not four, m thie 
of the year. The recorded experience of six winters at Fort 
Defiance, only twenty miles in latitude north of Camphelt's 
Pass, and about the same elevation (as LT observed when I 


went to that post in November, 18 


! J, through Campbell's 
Pass, though the 


N Army Meteorological Register, page 641, 
puts it down (or rather up) ta * 7,200 (?) feet’ above the level 
of the sea) must be taken as conclusive of the fact of it be- 
ing at mes extremely cold. 

* At Albuquerque, according to the meteorological report 
of the medical department of the Untied States Army, the 
maximum and minimum temperatures, re: pectively, were, 
for the winter months of 1849 and 1850: in December, 53°, 

January, 49°, 12° below zero; February, 57°, 17°. For 

] Jand lsdl: in December, 52°, 5° below zero; January, 

February, 59°, 7 For Is32and 1853: in Decem 

ber, 65°, 21°; January, 65°, 19 February, 66°, 18°. For 

1853 and 1854: in December, 66°, 20° ; January, 63°, 5°; 
February, 67°, 15°; and in December, 1854, 58°, 19°, 

* At Fort Defiance, about twenty miles north of Camp- 
bell’s Pass in latitude. and from three to five hundred t t 
neher, the maximum and minimum temperatures, respect 
ively, we For the month of December, 1851, 62°, 4 


; 


eighteen inches sno For 1852 and 1853: in December, 
ove, ; January, 55°, 7°; February, 56°, 6°. For 1853 and 
1854: in December, 57°, 6°; January, 49°, 20° helow zero; 
February. 54°, 2°. For 1854and 1855: December, 65°, 10°; 
January, 59°, 17° below zero; February, 61°. 13°. For 1855 
and 1856: December, 56°, 25° below zero; January, 54°,8? 
below zero; February, 51°, 3° below zero.”’ 

My friend from the hyperborean region of 


Iowa, will consider it cold whenever it € 
low z 


nks be- 
ro anvwhere. A great error has been cor 


mitted in supposing that because the thirty-fifth 





parallel route is in a southerndatitude it must be 
; ; 


Klevati Wm has aS 





a warm country. much to do 
with the thermometer as the parallel of latitude 
on which a it is found. Llere is an elevation 
of seven thousand feet above the sea, and a coun- 
try entirely deprived of motstun ‘The air from 
the ocean has d posited all the moisture it pos- 
sessed In passing the mountain ranges, before it 
reaches this plain. Over it, then, the hollow 
winds howl with ad rred of cold se arcely less in- 
tense than that found in any portion of the coun- 
tr Bi o through with this table, the wri- 
ter says 

‘The table above will give a fair idea of the climate of 
the country. ‘Che winter of 1855-55 was more severe than 


any one known for inanv years. The wintry weather com 

menced on the Ist of November, 1855. and has continued 
up to the present time, (Mareh 14, 1856.) The Rio Grande, 
at Albuquerque, was frozen over, and with ice sufficiently 
strong to bear a horse and earreta. Those Indians who live 
habitually to the north of Fort Defiance, were obliged to 
abandon that portion of the country and move south, with 
their flocks and herds, in quest of grazing, on account of 
the depth of snow, which, in the mountains, at whose base 
the fortis situated, was over two feet in depth, in March, 
Iao6.?? (Correspondence, J. Leatherman, assistant surgeon 
United States Army; Smithsonian Report, 1855, page 287.) 


Speaking of the immense exposure encountered 
on this elevated plain in winter, Mr. Campbell 


says: 


“ The imagination can readily picture the terrible calam- 
ity Which would inevitably betall a train load of passen 
gers en route for the Pacific ifan accident of a similar kind 
should stop their progress midway upon one of those deso 
late artemesia districts, between the Ojo de Gallo and the 
Little Colorado, and between the valley of the Big S@ndy 
Fork and the sink of the Mohave, where no human habit 


ation cam ever ¢ 


xist between the permgnent water sta 
lions.”” 


He treats the supply of water, then, pretty 
much as | have noticed it in other reports. He 
notices the fact that Captain Marcy, after having 
traveled over the thirty-fifth, and then seeing the 
thirty-second parallel route, testified in favor of 
the thirty-second as an emigrant route. He cites 
the opinion of Major Emory as to the route on 
the thirty-second degree. He says: 

“Tn an allusion to the subject of a railroad, (on page St, 
first volune Mexican Boundary Report.) he [Major Emory) 
emphatically declares, of the advantage gained by the last, 
or Gadsden treaty, that it ‘has secured what the surveys 
made under the orders of the War Department demonstrate 
to be the most feasible, if not the only practicable, route for 
a railway to the Pacific.’ ” 

I will say of that officer, that he is the first who 
made an examination of that country, and re- 
ported its topography so accurately as to eleva- 
tion, latitude, and longitude, that his report stands 
to this day uncoutradicted vy subsequent explo- 
ration, while other maps of the same, or antertor 
date, have been swept out of existence by the fal- 
lacies that were found written upon them. Hav- 
ing made thé exploration at that early day, he 
has again returned to the same section of country 
and engaged in the survey of the Mexican bound- 
ary. I hold that his opinions therefore, have 
the peculiar value which belongs to the accuracy 
he has shown in all his work heretofore, and the 
double opportunity he has had to judge of this 
t [ may also say that he was, 
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486 
at one time, in the office of examination, and that 
while in that office he had all the 
ted to him, and, had the general view 
of the sul ject before he went into the field for t! 
Mexican boundary irvey. 

There has been a great deal of argument t 
prove the 


pe 


reports submit- 


therefore, 


indance of water in the Iine of 


thirty-fifth parallel I do not know that any « 

has under! to prove that the thirty-second 
was overflowed. The difference bet 
that the thirty-second has novery great elevation, 
After mounting those plains on the west of the 
Rio Grande, it runs with very little variation, and 
conseque nily alows sci nts and descents 
until it to the ¢ Then it crosses 
another plain to the mountains, passes through 
the mountains on a natural grade, and ascending 
towards San Francisco through the valley of the 
Santa Clara Salinas, finds a route which 
avouls all those difficulty 8s of roing throuch the 
Tejon, or other passes, whic] them to 
descend into the valle y of the San Joaquin. On 
the other hand, the route of the thirty fifth ~ iral- 
lel in the belt of country which | s be tween the 
Rio Grand 


Table 


aKken 


them] 


ween 


um ot: 


gets olorado. 


and 


ich requires 
| 


and the Colorado, mounts upon an 


‘ 0 
shou ing 
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‘levated pl 


‘ iin of from six to seven thousand feet, 
and ontinually passes into depr l , 80 as to 
iN is thee rreatest sum of a ! and d nts, 
ind I 1h} m W ibor ‘ y m : ! 
t! nk ttl ( ra river stay li r 1 this p] n 
fiy 1 7 ’ if et aboy it. sy i818 the Feason 
why Lieut Et tead of ne do. 
directly, aiadh viahiel ee ine, which is so 


1 


iften spoken of, went lown Williams’s Fork to 
ret the easy rrade whit h Se { | tains d uy follow- 
ng the channel of that river, keeping in the valley 

Williams’s Fork. Thus he made hls great 


detour to the south, and returned again up the 
Colorado river before crossing it. 

‘The table to whu Ll have alluded pre nts, in 
a more condensed form than Lean do it otherwise, 
the distances, t ims of ascents and descents, 
and the comparative cost of each route. Itdo 
not matter whether this comparative cost 1s too 
high or too low, for the same standard is applied in 
all. ‘The objeet was to approach as near to accu- 


the lengths, comparative costs, &c., of the several routes explored for 


racy as poss , and the accuracy 
ittained was the accuracy of comparison, not a 
positive sum of the co 
route. I now submit 


belreved to be 
- 


st of the number of miles of 


this table to the Senate: 


a railroad from the 


Mississippi to the Pacific. 


Routes. 


Route near forty seventh 
St Paul to Seattle Lik ShhessenSes £400.06a00 
Route near forty-seventh and forty-ninth parallels, trom 
St. Paul to Vancouver. nee 
Route pear forty-tirst and forty second par illels, 
Rock Island, via South Pass, to Benicia,........ ee 
Route near thirty-eighth and thirty ninth parallels, from 
St. Louis, via Cx to pa and Tah-ee-chay-pah 
ees NY IND on cnn dee c nee thenson’ encase } 
Route near thirty eighth and thirty ninth parallels, from 
St. Louis, via Coo-che-to- pa and Madelin Passes, to 
Benicia. ; 
Route near ‘thirty “fifth parallel, 
Francisco ‘ 
Route near thirty fifth paral lel, 
BSE eee 
Route near thirty-secondgaralle|, 
to San Francisco, by coast route. 
Route near thirty second inane 
to San Pedro........ oe o4.ee00 i a Ss to ahah ie 
Route near thirty-second parallel, from Gaines’s Landing 
to San Diego 


and forty-ninth parallels, from 


irom 


w-che-l 


from i to San 
rom Gaines’s Landin g 


from Gaines’s Landing 


* The ascents and de 
this-sum. 















; | 3 j 
cs | : =] 
} _ om 
s.] - 
‘os = ; = 
1s s 2 | Ss 
s | 8 = =2| 25 
= a » = 3 
Mile Feet Feet 
1,955 18,654 $ 71,000 | 535 1,4 6,044 
| 
1,800 17,645 125,781,000 | 374 1,490 6.044 
2,299 | 29,120* 122,770,000 | a99 1,400 8,373 
| 
2,925 | 49,985¢ Impracticable.| 865 1,460 10,032 


2,535 56,514¢ |Impracticable.| 915 3,620 10,082 
2.566 48,521} 113,000,000 916 1,450 
090 | 48.8 dt | 99 000,000 @90 1.400 
Bk | 83,2005 | 94,000,000 | 984 1,190 | 5,717 
} ° | | 
748 | 30,181 72,000,000 558] 1,190 | 5,717 
6 3.454 72.000,000 524 | 1.159 | 5.717 


cents between Rock Island and Council Bluffs are not known, and therefore not included in 
. 


+ The ascents and descents between St. Louis and Westport are not known, and therefore not included in this sum. 
¢ The ascents and descents between Memphis and Fort Smith are not known, and therefore not iuciuded in this sum. 
§ The ascents and descents between Gaines’s Landing and Fulton are not known, and therefore notincluded in this sum. 


} 


In volume seven of the railroad reports,a tabl 
will be found with which this very generally cor- 
responds, the difference being that, the surveys 
having commenced at different points, one for 
instance at Council Bluffs, and another at Fort 
Smith, have been extended so as to show 
more exaetly their connection with the Missis- 
sippi river. The ascents and descents between 
Rock Island and Council Bluffs are not known; 
therefore, they are excluded in the sum. From 
St. Louis to Westport they are not known, and 
are not included. From M mphis to Fort Smith 
they are not known; and from Gaines’s Landing 
to Fulton they are not known, and not included. 
Otherwise the y give the sum of ascents and de- 
scents. It is substantially 
table in volume seven, with some additions to it. 
It is based, too, on the supposition that the re- 
ported practicability of the Cour d’Alene Pass is 
correct, and thus it has reduced the total sum on 
the forty-ninth parallel, according to the revised 
report of Governor Stevens. It is a slight reduc- 
tion on the line of the forty-ninth flarallel route. 
No additions have been made for those difficul- 
ties which, in addressing the Senate, I have stated 
had come to nfy knowledge since he made his 
report, because that is a species of information 
which ni 
vey, is not accepted, and enters into no estimate 
and uo figures. 


these 


an abridgement of the” 


t being derived from instrumental sur-~ 


‘ debate, 


f, Mr. President, | have (though [know much 
less perfectly than I had hoped) established my 
position, that the route of the thirty-second par- 
allel is the most practicable and economical, I 
have only to add to what | have said, that look- 
ing to the grant of land made by Texas, and to 
the conjoint interest which would be brought to 
bear for the extension of that road to the Rio 
Grande, by a company formed to build a road 
from the Rio Grande to the Colorado, I believe 
the sum of money and the grant of land, the 
smallest proposed by any one, which is contained 
in this substitute [ offer, will secure the con- 
struction of the road across that piece of te rritory, 
will secure the extension of the road of Texas to 
the Rio Grande, either under the existing or some 


other company which will become possessed of 


the endowments that Texas has given, and that 
having reached the Colorado, California will char- 
ter a company to extend it to San Diego, to San 
Pedro, or pe rhaps, i in the first instance, to San 
Francisco. Most probably, thatcompany, if they 
are chartered to go to San Francisco, will make 
their first ter-minus at San Pedro, and thus com- 
mand a readier return for their investment in the 
road than if they awaited its final completion to 
San Francisco. 

I have endeavored, during the progress of this 
to ascertain how much of the land in the 
valley of the Santa Clara and the Salinas would 


_January 20, 


inure to the benefit of a company unde rtaking to 


build aroad. It is all known to be of the highest 
fertility, and blessed with a climate not inferio 
t yanygwithin the limits of the United States, rt 
it iS possibie for the com; any constructing ¢} 

road to obta even one-half of the amount of 
land propos i along that line, I rel) upon the ca 
cura V ef Li ut anit Parke’s estimates, together 
with the trade which would flow UPON it, to es. 
tablish the fact that th ro 1 will be built ther by 
the land grant alon Whenever California shai] 
charter a company to build this road within her 


own limits, and that company shall come to Con- 
gress and ask for a grant of land to construct it 
I think that we cannot doubt that the interest of 
the United States in the construction of that road 
to the frreat hay 
of the Pacific will warrant Congress in making a 
d to such a company. Thus, I reac] 
on that the Ts xas road will be dri Wh 
on tomakea junction with the road builtin the Ter- 
id that built to the Colorado will exten: 
itself to the Pacific, and the eastern terminus « f 
the Texas road will connect itself with all the 
roads which ramily l iroughout the Units dst ites, 
coupling, in a very short time, St. Paul and Gal- 
veston together; that it will answer all the pur- 
there as elsewhere; that it is, 
in fact, when you take into account the sinuos- 
ities, the ascents and descents, the shortest route 
we have across our own t nae Vy. 

If it is to be attained by this small sum of 
money, I insist that all who desire the construc- 
tion of a road across the territory with its feasi- 
ble extension through the States to answer all th 
ends of the Government and people of the United 

States, are bound to sustain the proposition whicl 
[ have if thig will not effeet it upon 
any line, | say the error is in the estimates which 
have been made, and in the power of the Texus 
company to extend its road to the Rio Grande, on 

hich T speak with no more information than 
every hb I do not believe it is 
possible upon any other route, and it is therefore 
that I have ,evenat the expense of be ina tk dious, 
referred to the exploration of other routes. I say 
it is not possible with twice or three times thi 
sum to build a read on any other route. I would 
not have consumed the time of the Senate by re- 
ferring to these routes and assembling as it were 
the data on which my former conclusion was 
based, if | had not believed that intimately con- 
nected with it was the proposition I made of a 
sum of money the Government can well afford to 
pay to obtain ‘that railroad service which the Gov- 
ernment requires. We have within the year prob- 
ably expended as much as the whole sum ever to 
be drawn from the Treasury by this _company in 
transportation to the interior‘of the United States, 
and if the present indications of Indian disturb- 
ances do not soon pass away, it is probable that 
in another year we shall expend a like sum for 
military transportation, and such things are to 
continue unul by means of rapidly approaching 
them, they shall be intimidated and peace shall 
be made the guarantee which we derive from the 
construction of a road which-will enable us at any 
time to approach any portion of our territory. 

] Rad intended to make some more extended 
remarks on the political relations of the work, 
and upon the constitutional question which has 
been involved; but | am physically compelle »d to 
abandon the further reine ussion of the subject. My 
s kindred to this : expresst d 
on other occasions, ial brie fly alluded to to- “day, 
will, I hope, s ye 48 Senators of the constitutiona 
ground upon which I stand; and'I trust those who 
hold with me to strict construction, and to bind- 
ing the Federal Government by the fetters of t! 
law and the letter 6f the“€onstitution, will find 
that the difference between themselves and m: 
consists rather in the facts on which we found 
our opini ions, and the ne cessity which I believe to 
exist for such a communication as this. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr President, it was with no 
intention to interrupt the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, that I put a question to him in the course 
of his remarks 

Mr. DAVIS. Let me say to the Senator from 
Missouri, that I do not feel in the least aggrieved. 
I was suffering at the time, and therefore was 
averse to any Interruptions. 

Mr.GREEN. I supposed, and for that reason 
I put the question, that he desired to have his 
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attention called to the points that would institute a 
fair comparison between two routes, one of which 

» favored and the other of which he condemned. 
l thought he did not do justice to the one, and | 

ught he gave an over-meed of praisé to the 

other. 1, however, have no cause of complaint as 
to his opinions. lam well satisfied that no rail- 
road bill will pass this session; and my only ob- 
jection 18, that Senators should undertake to exalt 
the one and prejudice the other. The Senator 
from Mississippi knows that the route on the 
thirty-fifth parallel has never yet been surveyed 
through. When other information comes in not 
of an official character, it is disregarded so far as 
jt applies to that route; but when it comes as to 
the thirty-second, he reads a letter addressed toa 
certain distinguished gentleman of Texas, unofli- 
cially, and he takes great pains in reading it. Itis 
not, | think, dealing fairly with the subject. Mr. 
Beale made a report; other pioneers have made re- 
orts; other travelers have made reports; show- 
ing that the line of the thirty-fifth parallel is prac- 
ticaple. Others believe that on the thirty-ninth 
parallel a good pass can be found in the moun- 
tains, a good route for a road, and a good con- 
nection made with the Mississippi. 

lam not here to speak for, or against, any route. 
tis not in my purpose; but I am determined that 
no prejudice shall by a partial view of the sub- 
ject, be raised against the thirty-fifth parallel or 
the forty-second parallel, which on the present 
information we have, approximate nearest to the 
great center where we want the road. 
~ The Senator says if this road had been made, 
$10,000,000 might have been saved last year. 
Suppose his road had been made and you wanted 
transportation to the Army of Colonel Johnston 
againstethe Mormons, would it have answered 
any purpose to save the $10,000,000? Not one 
solitary dollar. You would have to go down to 
the thirty-second parallel, starting from Gains- 
ville, where they get no supplies unless they are 
transported by land or water, and from that go 
over to El Paso through the Llano Estacado, a 
barren desert waste, worse than the Jornada del 
Muerto, as that Senator well knows; yet he says 
that would be saving $10,600,000 to the Govern- 
ment. When they had reached El Paso they 
would have been a thousand miles from Utah, 
with no possible means to make a contract for 
transportation beeause they would have been at 
a point where nobody would have had the means 
to transport. It would cost two dollars to one 
that it did cost, if the Senator’s road had been 
made to transport supplies to the Mormon expe- 
dition. 

Now, if we are making a road to meet the wants 
of the Government, let us look at practical things 
as they are. We want it, as | have remarked a 
dozen times in the course of this discussion, in a 
central position. If it were possible, owing to the 
base of the mountains and the characterof thecoun- 
try, to make it ‘in an exact geographical center to 
meet the population and settlement, I would say 
that ought to be the point. If that be not possi- 
ble, I must approximate to it as near as I can, and 
that is the whole of my position. If no road can 
be constructed that will meet the wants of the 
Government, then I am against any road with 
Government aid, leaving it to individuals to make 
such as their commercial communications may re- 
quire. Ifit is a road of commerce only, let com- 
merce make it. If it is a road of trade only, let 
trade make it. If it is a road for the wants of the 
Government, let it be so located as to meet those 
wants. Why, sir, from the information before us, 
there is a broader expanse of country west of the 
Colorado that isa barren desert, nothing but drift- 
ing sand, in which a man can hardly live when 
the wind blows anything like a hurricane, on the 
thirty-second sewsllal, than on any other as yet 
surveyed. 

Mr. DAVIS. What authority do you rely on? 

Mr. GREEN.’ I rely on the explorations made 
by Mr. Beale and others, who have crossed 
through the Colorado, gone over the Mohave, and 
from that through the mountains of the Coast 
range in California. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is on the thirty-fifth, is it 
not? 

Mr.GREEN. Thatis better; but I rely on the 
report of Lieutenant Michler to prove the char- 
acter of the country on the route of the thirty-sec- 
ond, and the report of Lieutenant Michler is an 
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official document. Where do you find the same 
expanse of barren waste as you do on the thirty- 
second? But says theS nator a second explora- 
tion shows that m ny of those crades can be re- 
duced. I think he told us the grades, perhaps, 
passing through some parts of New Mexico, the 
southern part of it proposed to be called Arizona, 
reached as high as from one hundred and thirty 
to one hundred and eighty feet to the mile. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. No such thing—the least like it. 

Mr. GREEN. Well, have we had a second 
exploration of the thirty-fifth parallel? I may 
ask, have we had the firstexploration of the thirty- 
fifth parallel? 

Mr. DAVIS. I can give you two maps that 
will show three explorations on the thirty-fifth 
parallel. 

Mr. GREEN. I know that; and perhaps forty 
on part of the thirty-fifth parallel, but show me 
one that went through; and yet the complaint 
you raise is upon that part that they never did 
zo through. These are facts. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the Senator say that from 
the sink of the Mohave to the Colorado has not 
been explored ? 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. DAVIS. 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. DAVIS. Lieutenant Parke’s. 

Mr. GREEN. In the railroad survey ? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. I should like to see it. 

Mr. DAVIS. And Lieutenant Whipple’s; the 
two perf ct the report. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir; they approached the 
Mohave river, but from that up to the head of it 
they never did explore. Now, Mr. President, I 
am not saying this for the purpose of improving 
the chances of the thirty-fifth parallel route, or 
of lessening the chances of the thirty-second, but 
Iam sayingit merely for the purpose of prevent- 
ing a prejudice existing for the one or against 
the other. I am satisfied that no railroad bill will 
pass this year. As it will not, let public senti- 
ment remain without prejudice; and if more sur- 
veys are required, and further explorations are 
necessary, let us have them. 3ut I will repeat 
that even if the road had been made on the thirty- 
second parallel, it would not have met the wants 
of the Governmentin the difficulties through which 
we have lately passed. The grades upon the north- 
ern line are low; the grades on the thirty-second 
are generally low; but to take the maximum of 
ascents and of descents will produce a fallacious 
impression of the amount, because the great point 
to be gained in railroad engineering is not the 
amount of descents and the amount of ascents, 


Not by any report before us. 
It is before you, printed. 
W hich? 


| but the grade at which they run. You may go 
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by a gradual grade up to the height of ten thou- 
sand feet, and by a gradual grade down to the 
levgl of the sea, and yet have gradual ascents and 
descents; whereas you may only go up one thou- 
sand feet, and from the character of the country 
be compelled to make use of grades very high and 
almost impassable. 

These are fallacious tests. We must look into 
them, and as we cannot have definite action now, 
let us have no prejudice. I want none against the 
thirty-second; I want none against the thirty- 
fitth; I want none against the thirty-ninth, the 
forty-second, the forty-seventh, or the forty-ninth. 
Leave them all open; but the Senator has taken 
certain parts of reports from his honest judgment 
on the subject, most of which are a repetition of 
what he gave in the first volume of his report on 
the railroad surveys. I was well aware of what 
his opinion was. I have nothing to say against 
his opinion, so far as his right to entertain it is 
concerned; but I have this to say, that he does not 
do full justice to the other routes according to my 
understanding of the facts involved. We ought 
not to confine ourselves merely to official reports 
of surveys. We ought to take in all the informa- 
tion we get. He has deemed it proper to take in 
other information on the thirty-second, and to the 
orejudice of the thirty-fifth. I will take any other 
information for the benefit of the thirty-fifth. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will give the Senator the only 
document he could refer to—and I challenge him 
to read it—Beale’s report, and the two maps, to 
find where he deviated five miles from the line of 
the road. Here it is. 

Mr. GREEN, I have read it. There is noth- 
ing new in that. 
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Mr. DAVIS. What is there new, then, to bring 
in? 

Mr. GREEN. I was remarking that the Sen- 
ator had referred to other things outside of the 
official report, to the prejudice of the route on the 
thirty-fifth parallel, and for the same reason we 
had a right to refer to other things outside of of- 
ficial reports for the benefit of the thirty-fifth. We 
have it and have read it, and the country is in 
possession of it, 

Now, Mr. President, if it be believed by a ma- 
jority of the Senate, that a road from El Paso to 
ort Yuma will meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment, let them vote it. I believe that it starts 
nowhere and ends ata similar place. We have 
no guarantee that the eastern end of it will be 
made; we have no guarantee that the western end 
will be made, and who will vote $10,000,000 out 
of the Treasury to make a link without any assur- 
ance or any probability, or any possibility of con- 
nection between the east and the west? I cannot; 
yetif the Government deems it proper to take hold 
of the subject and make a road through on the 
thirty-second parallel, let them make it. I think 
we can better meet the wants of the Government 
ina central position; others think they can better 
meet the wants of the Government in a northern 
position; each one is so tenacious of his opinions, 
that he is determined to vote for none but his own. 
Thus all must fall, unfortunately, until the public 
sentiment of the country shall become aroused, 
until the people shall say that we must yield a 








little, and sacrifice a few of our predilections for ° 


the consummation of a great public good; and 
when we arrive at that point under the coercive 
power of public sentiment, then, and not till then, 
will the Pacific railroad be constructed. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Before the question is taken 
on the substitution of the bill offered by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi for the bill pending before 

| the Senate, | suppose it is in order to offer amend- 
|| ments to the proposed substitute, 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. 1 desire to call the atten- 
| tion of the Senate to certain amendments which 
I propose to offer to the substitute of the honor- 
able Senator from Mississippi. I think that the 
Senate must be well satisfied by this time that the 
| friends of the establishment of a communication 
by railway between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
cannot agree, at present, upon any one route. It 
is true that while, for one, | am an advocate for 
| the building of a road on a northern route, | am 
free to confess that if but one route of railroad is 
| to be constructed, it shoujd be the central route, 
and I voted for a proposition which would confine 
the building of a single route, if it should baa 
| single route of railroad communication, to the 
| central route. 
| It was objected, however, by Senators on this 
floor that that was unfair and unjust towards the 
southern States of this Confederacy; and why? 
| The proposition was to limit the route between 
| the south line of Virginia and the north line of 
| Pennsylvania, between the thirty-seventh and 
| forty-second parallels. Was there any injustice 
| in this towards‘any section of the Confederacy ? 
None whatever; but if there be one route to be 
| constructed, | insist that it is but just to the sec- 
| tions in this Confederacy that there should be 
|| some limit somewhere. 
| Iam willing to offer an amendment to the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Mississippi, which 
will test the sense of the Senate on this question. 
The Senate has already decided, by a very large 
| majority, and about the sense of the body on that 
point there can be no doubt, that whatever con- 
tract is to be entered into by the President, under 
| any bill that shall pass this session, must be sub- 
| mitted to the Congress of the United States for 
| its ratification before it shall have any effect what- 
|ever. Now, sir, is there anything unfair in the 
| proposition which I am about to make? Let us, 
| when we offer the proposals for contracts for a 
| railway communication, offer them to be taken 
| upon three routes—upon the northern, north of 
|| the forty-second parallel; upon the middle, be- 
| tween the thirty-seventh and forty-second paral- 
i lels; and on the southern, south of the thirty- 
| seventh parallel. Let us take proposals from cap- 
| italists upon all three of these routes, and then 
'| have the President of the United States submit 
| them to the consideration of Congress. 
‘| Upon this floor, eagh of those routes has its 
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earnest and eloquent advocates. There are men 
floor, as there are t} : 
{3 in t { 
that ' 
ey y VW ‘ . ' 
J i | i . 
! tli \] i i 4 
Live ul it 
il ) > j n l { 
t States, to find out what isthe opinion of cap 


italists and railroad contractors and ratlroi 
ers, upon the ar icability of these three routes. 
Perhaps they are all practicable. ‘The friends of 


each contend that the particular route which they 


favor is practicable. They have their preferences; 
let us try them all; thatis the only sensible course 
to be pursued in this juncture of atlairs, as it 


| 


reems to me, and theretore l offer, as one amend- 





ment to the substitute proposed, to add to the first 
section of the substitute: 

* I) pon three routes witl thet ft United 
Bt ! nol otthe tl at lel ot latitu i 
« I thirty. se | 
and ith of the thirt eventh | botl I 

Sir, at harm can it do to try it on all thr 
W hat will it cost ustotry i Sothing at all, but 
mMaivel 7, ina nNewsnayt I | V i i ) i i 
thing to the Government of the United { 
Letusadvertise for prop alsupor reer s 
let the contract—if the Pi esid ntcho to I 
into it—on all three be entered into, and submitted 
to Congress; and ne iss on ail ree, 
and el ose between thie route If W to 
} one road, let us the central, if t be 
the best route. If we may have all three, Con- 
eres may determine to act n all thre LA 1 to 
‘ r upon contracts for all thi the ‘Texas 
route, the central route, and the northern rout 
It will then be a to their consideration. 

‘The honora » Senator from M niadvo- 
cates a ral wn communication with P ‘ 
on the ground that it will be ns sary to our pa- 
ti defence. Sur, if you build the road for 
W h he contend rom El Paso to Fort Yuma, 
which is upon the navigable wat of the Colo- 
rado, entering into the Gulf of California, how 


is California defended, how is Pue Sound de- 


fended, how are Washington and Oregon defend- 
ed against the invasion of any great naval Power? 


After you have reached the navigable waters of 
the Gulf of ¢ 
arise. The fleets of France, or of England, if 


you were engaged in war with them, w rnuld sweep 


t 
f 
‘alifornia, the same objections will 





our commerce from the sea; and from th head 
waters of the Gulf of California around to San 
Francisco, is further tian it is to go to the Gulf 
of Mexico and use the various routes across 


Mexico. 

Mr. President, I submit this proposition, in- 
tending to follow it by anothe 
sivell 
Ww hich has been adds dl to the ol Hiaki Olli, dl reiae- 


add to this substitute the Same provision 


tion to bringing back the contract which may be 
entered into for ratification and approval by 
Congress. . 

Mr. IVERSON. I have heretofore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, advocated a bill to aid by grants of land in 
the construction of two railroads to the Pacific, 
one a northern and onga southern road. It is 
true that, in the remarks which | submitte 
that point, at the last as well as the present ses- 
a I put my plan upon sectional grounds and 

sup ported it mainly — sectional arguments. I 
have nothing to take back at all that I have ut- 
tered onthat subject. I stand by every word and 
every line that t have presented to the Senate. 
But there are other reasons of a general character 
in favor of the proposition for two routes, anex- 
treme northern oe an extreme southern route. I 
do not rise now to inflict upon the Senate any 
marks of my own upon that general subject; but 
I have some authorities here that | think far supe- 
rior to anything I could present. I received this 
morning a letter from a gentleman residing in 
Canada, who, I suppose, is a British subject, who 
writes to me on this very question; and he pre- 
Sents some plain, practic al, common sense Views. 
lie seems to have understood the subject well, 
because he has been over the whole ground. 

Bertie, Canapa West, Janwery 15, 1859. 
Sin: While on a visit to a friend in Buifalo, (an Ameri 
can,) where I often go, the subject of the Pacific railway 
was brought up, and [ was requested to write you and state 


such facts ae 1 chose, bearing on it. 


Excuse a stranger for addresging yoy. I do it, because 
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iad tea northern and a southern railway, the only 
es | A central one might be built, but for five 
' ld 1 impassable, t use 
! } ) ing cl Line i oti 
j old ma I rt \ v , T x 
VMounta i t ! i9°. I 
ig from t vunds New Mexico tot 
i Bb 8, Wintering along trom t 
i@ Sou Pass upt 1) ‘ I» 
I i i i liv | Vs 
mie j nd rty to ‘ ( 1\ x 
itterly unable to move beeause of snon many feet deep, 
ote a toa h iwott or tw Huttiing up 
the outlets or passes entirely. This state of things oceurred 
every winter while [ was in the wilderness between those 
latitude 

Many winters I pa lon the head waters of the Mis- 

urinthe r m of the Great Falls, and not far trom the 
line of 49°, and can Safely assert that decp snowWSs are un- 
1 } . , - 

Over a nort ind southern range of three or four hun- 
dred miles, soenth of latitude 49°, and ey nga long way 
east t to the tthe snow ever fall south of 

hi a lmmense falls of snow and most in 

‘ nort li understood this, to us, 
\ { No Vv. Which is known as the 
i ‘ r be of “din the winter among the 

hour position, as [ understand it, is the true 


Vature isimaliiance with you. She has kindly pro 








led afriendly zone atthe n 1, and one ut the south; tor 
these two highway m <« into 
I do believe that the cold, at and around the region in 
! between »Jatitudes of thirty-six and forty-two or 
would be fonud so intense in winter as to freeze 
i i ‘ while i motion, i that they could not 
I it of interest to the whole human tamily that 





these roads should prove a success, and that no vain efforts 
to vie nature st | defer to coming generations the 
( rot the My friend will mail this to you. 

I am urs, &e., ALEX. McGONAGLE. 
« Ivel 4 +} 

These are the views of a plain, sensible, prac- 
tical man, who has had personal experience in 
elation to this region of country, and | commend 


them to th nate. I also presenta long, inter- 
letter from Lieutenant Matthew 


iM’. Maury, of the Observatory; a man more dis- 


1 tee . 
t ruished than any person on this continent tor 
cientific knowledge and attainments, and proba- 
bly not passed by any man on the face of the 
earth 
{ 4 RY. WaSHINGTON, January 4, 1859. 
My ik My last wus dated about tw eks ago. 
I ved that the question, pur J ipie— 
t i i ” to the Pacifi mid be putto the 
popu \ of the nation. eee eee Memphis con 
vention ol i9, should | have had any doubt as to the re- 
. Dhie 4 would be ath for the road 


more such rail 
ways, there has been suciva diversity of opinion as to routes 
ii plans. that no one route has as vet met with trends 


rit the miportance of one oi 





enough to carry it through in spite ot rivals; and [do 
1 cit ever will 
Pwo rond t ire neces ry 7? as? two ids 
meat the north, and one at the south are required for the 
( mon detens It least two roads—one at th south 
other at the n I—are Necessi ocrmally 1d com 
nN lly; themarkets of China, Japan, and the Amoor, will 
brought rertous, by many days’ sail. than itis] ile 


road tot rthem. This mav sound paradoxieal 
vet L hope, b re lain done, to explain tie paradox to 
he importance of two roads in t®ir 
nhitary asy t Vancouver Island commands the s 
of Washington and Oregon Territories ; and whether the 
t nuus of the northern road be on Puget Sound or at the 
mouth of the Columbia river, the munitions seat there jn 
war could b for Van- 


ores 


ed tor no other part of the coast, 
couver overlooks them. 

They could not, on account of Vancouver, in its military 
aspects, be sent from the northern terminus to San Fran 
cisco and the south ; nor could the southern road—suppos 
ing only one, and that at the south—send supplies ia war 
from its terminus, whether at San Diego. San Pedro,or San 
Francisco, by sea either to Oregon or Washington. Van- 
couver would prevent; for Vancouver commands their 
coasts as completely as England commands those of France 
on the Atlantic. So completely is the military curtain which 
a juxta-island affords to a coast, that you never heard of 
France on the Atlantic sending succor by sea to France on 
the Mediterranean, or the reverse, in a war with England. 
‘The straits of Fuca are as close as the straits of Gibraltar. 

In preparing for the national defenses of the Pacific, this 
fact, and the circumstance that Vancouver’s Island is in the 
hands of a foreign Power, are well calculated to impress 
peculiar features upon any system that may be adopted for 
that coast. 

But 1 promised to explain why two roads—one at the 
south, the other at the north—will bringthe markets of Asia 
much nearer to us than either road singly would make them. 
Betore, however, | go into that explanation, let us clear 
away some of the ideal obstacles which error has placed in 
the way ofa northern route to the Pacific. 

Most men of our age were educated under the belief that 
parallels of latitude and terrestrial climates are correlatives ; 
that we might tell the temperature of any unknown coun 
try or region of country, if we knew its latitude, &c. Hum- 
boldt and Dové exploded this idea with their isothermal 
lines. For example, they show that the mean annual tem- 
perature of North Cape, latitude 70°, in Europe, is the same 
as that along the north shore of Lake Superior, in latitude 
0°. So bere is a difference of 20° of latitude, without any 
difference in the average annual temperature of the two 


pla es. 
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January 20, 


There is a difference in the leng tho f day and nis cht : 


two places ; and, so far as climate is affected by differs: 


tthe 








i the leneth of das end tates, Clendl is tothat extent, eas 
» further, ay atlair of latitude. But. with diff 

feneth of day and nicht the ions between climate ona 

latitude @¢ ‘ Phe thermometer and bys grometer then be 

come the true exponents of climate. very region, indeed 

tells tl tory - : by ra. ? 
Let us get rid, then. se edch aia concerning the 

farite to nate, and with unbiased minds jay 

orth temper * Zone. witeh we inhabit. in 0 

thermal bands, and then study the flora of thee 


Aiter we shall have done this, then I think we y 
le lo agree, at Jeast among ourselves, as to the ne¢ 
ity ot two rontes to the P ic. Moreover, we can, by 
dividing the country, select those routes that will be t e 
best, agriculturally and commercially; and when we s hit 
have finished this investigation, you will find that these two 
routes lie exactly Where the best plan of natiomral defense 
requires them: the northern route commencing atthe we et 
ern boundary of Minnesoia and going to Puget Sound. with 
a branch, in the course of time, tothe mouth of the C Olum- 
bia; the southern route commencing at El Paso, in Texas 
nd going thence to San Pedro or San Diego, and Sa: +s : 
I speak of the routes a8 THE routes, Which ¢ 
merce and agriculture, as well as war, require. The « 
ments indicat it interests call forthem; andt 


i 
cise, 











ny, ore 


people will have them. I place the climatology of 
routes, With the agricultural and commercial resours 

the regions through which they pass, in the same category, 
because comme l on difference of cultural 





productions, ans » of production isan aflair of ¢} 
ec, Instnudying climates and rou 


t production, and cannot help lo 





mate altog ! 
we must study varict 1 
ing at them in their commercial aspects 
The Army Meteoro ul Observations, Blodzet’s Clima 
tology of the United States, and Dové’s Tsothermal Maps, 
enabie us to divide tion of the northern temperat 
zone occupied by the United States into two grand and 
characteristic thermal ban The fauna and the flora of 
these two bands dtifer: the people differ; their climates 
ditfer ; and therefore I call them grand and striking subdi- 
Visions. 
Speaking in ag 
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‘that po 








neral wi W,t he United St ites lie between 
the mean annual isotherms of 35° ¢ oe Take a sch 
map of the world, and let us draw wiih a P neil thes 
therms across Europe ia, and Afric: viniien Beginning at 
the west coast, with S| ~ lraw it witha 
hand thenee through t! of the Red River of t 
North, touching t north shore of Lake Superior, crossi: 
the St. Lawrence below Quebee, and thence to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Now, beginning in Europe, near Christiana, 
draw your peneil up towards the Gulf of Qnega, then draw 
through Preuberg to Kiachta, Marghen, and the mouth of 
the Amoor. You can now see sufficiently near for our pres 
. how the isotherm of 35° runs. The mean tem- 
yerature of all places south of this line is more than 35°. 
In tke manner we may sketch off roughly the annual 
therm of 70? through the new world aud the old. lt 
tarts from San Diego, crossing the Colorado at its mouth, 
n passing down through Chihuahua (city) to Austin, 
es by New Orleans and Pensacola to the sea 
—striking the African coast near Mogador, it goes through 
Cairo. fspahan, Delhi, to Canton. The mean temperatur 
ofall places to the north of this line, is less than 70°. Now 
let us divide the belt included between these two isotherms, 
Into two nearly equal thermal bands, by tracing likewis¢ 
' 
| 
1 
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ent purpose 








witha free hand, the isotherm of 52°, the mean (nearly) 
and 70°. Beginning near Cape Oxford,on the 
this isotherm passes up towards the Dalles; 
then down a little to the west of Salt Lake, to Santa Fé; 
then upto Council Blutts, onthe Missouri, and then through 
St. Louis and Louisviile, to Baltimore. Taking it up in 
England. it passes thence through Belgium towards Zurich; 
hen up towards Olmatz, and so on through Varna, _ 
vent, Kokan, and Pekin. ‘This line divides this belt the 
inally and g grap! iically into two bands of nearly the same 
we. ‘Chey inelade the garden spots of the earth. In them 
nian laid bis first hearth-stone, and from them the lights of 
civilization and Chrisuanity have shéd their first and their 
brightest rays. 

Let us, for the convenience of reference, call the north- 
ern band the upper band, and the southern one the lower 

\We are now prepared to cast the eye over them, and to 
generalize concerning Ue commercial and agricultural as- 
pects of the two routes. 

The plants which give physiognomy to the fields 
ests of these bands, are: 


) et veen 35° 


‘st coast, 





i 
' 
' 











and for- 
for the upper band, conifers, the 
willow, the beech, larch, fir, alder, elm, hickory, birch, 
cranberries and pasture grasses. 

For the lower band, the characteristic plants are thick 
leaved evergreens and arborescent grapes, the cypress, 
cedar, ash, and magnolia with roses. 

The chief commercial plants—besides the cereals, which 
are common to both—are, tor the lower band, the orange, 
the vine, the fig, peach, date, pomegranate, citron, vie 
melon, St. John’s bread, the sweet potato, rice, indigo 
tobacco, hemp, cotton, tea, sugar, and naval stores. For 
the upper band: buckwheat, hay, [rish potatoes, turnips, 
apples, pears, plumsy with berds and flocks among its fauna. 

With these two grand divisions of ihe temperate zone 
thus delineated, and with this description of their charac- 
teristics, we may now proceed to east the horoscope for that 
portion of the country which lies between the Mississippi 
river and the Pacifie ocean. To read its future for present 
purposes we have only to glance the eye over the well de- 
veloped parts of each band, both in the Old World and the 
New; then we shall see that an upper-band railway to the 
Pacific is a ** fact,’? which philosophy, teaching by exam- 
ple, compels us to regard as ** fixed.’’ 

A mere glance at a map of the world will show you that 
most of the railways, both in England and America, are in 





| this upper band; that in itare the great commercial centers 


of the world, as New York, Liverpool, London, and the 
German ports of Europe. That itis to the cities of this 


| band, as Leipsic, Nijii-Novgored, Kiachta, &c., that the 


H 


people, both of Europe and Asia, annually resort to hold 
their great fairs. 
Contemplate the people of this band in their industrial 
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and you will see that it is the ship-building 
home of the fish rman, the sail 
place for factors, tactories, and 
inestrv of this band is 

yw and great diversi 





at gion; the 
erland; and the 
marked by minute subdivi 
ty of pursuit among its in 
i sure sign that upations are, to say the 
so exclusively agricultural as are the occupations 
\ ibit the lower band. After thus drawing 

ind consulting the lights displayed within them, 
_[am p uaded, require po great art of divination 


1railroad along this upper band to the 


their oc¢ 





} jay be looked upon ** as a fixed fact.’ I tell you 

: ved to be built there. By thus passing these two 
jsin review, we are further reminded that the people 

‘ north temperate zone, in spite of legislative enact 


its. tariffs, and protection, have obeyed the laws enacted 
na the geographical aon ined of labor; that, 
ding to these laws each band has been occupied and 
nished; and that man, though the same in both bands, 
h heeded those physica! conditions by which he 
shimself surrounded, and directed bis labors to those 
which promise the best returns. 
circumstance reminds one that 
areas in the upper band should be 

} ull freights both ways, tian the 
ithe lower band. The latter 
4iton, rice, Sugar, &e., 


lol 


sea 


railways feeding 
much more apt to 
railways iveding like 
earry away tobacco, 
and may bring back in a 


s car the manuiactured articles for which a whole train 
tion has been exchanged. Hence, as arute,rail 
roads in this band carry more tian they fetch. The same 


yand bulky articles go into the upper band to be 
rred, and when manufactured, 


tnanu 


they are put on the rails 
t stnbution and tor market, thus increasing treigits tor 

s band beth ways. 

Each one of these thermal bands.in the United States 
wantsits road from sea tosea, and each must have it. Each 
\ ted ohiems of pana tween the Atlantic ocean and 
Mississippi river, and each has it, whether Congress would 
or not, and so it willbe between the * grand ocean” and 
the Mississippi river. 

Look atthe steel engraved map in Appleton’s Railroad 
Guide, and you will see how these systems of roads have 

en formed. Until last summer, Virginia would stretch no 
railroad line from any of her fine harbors into the valley of 


s, hence blank 


and Georgia. 


the west. North Carolina had no harbor 


space on that map between Ohio 


tiie 





On the other hand, there was the great chain of Inkes 3 
then there was the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Pennsyl 
vania Central railroads, which were commenced at a very 
early day and pushed torward with vigor. Now see what a 
ni wk of roads these have called out, reaching to and 
beyond the Mississippi, and stretching due east, toconnect 
With tiese. 

While Virginia would not, and North Carolina could not, 
South Carolina and Georgia went-4o0 work with their sys 
tem of roads, which has already stretched itself towards 
the setting san, far bevond the Mississippt 


‘Texas has given a most mi 
loan of money to her Southern Pacific 
extend the southern system as 

indred miles* of the Pacific. 


grant of lands and 
ruiway, which will 
far as El Paso, within six 
Roads trom New Orleans, 


igniticent 


Vicksburg, Memphis, and ower points, are to join the Texas 
road. Memphis and El Paso are in the middle of the lower 
band. Hence erceive this band has its road well un- 


. you pe 
der way, and itis high time Uncle Sam should take 
aid extend it westward, if he means to help. 
Unfortunately, this road has had troubles to an extraor 
dinary degree, but it is a long night that has no day, and it 
now begins for the first time the light of real day. 
The dawn is promising. 
So, too, in Minnesota; 
per band, and there is a 


hold 


to see 


St. Paul is in the center of the up 
railroad already under way from 
St. Paulto Pembina. <A branch from this road leading to 
the Pacific will most fairly represent the system in the up 
per band. St. Paul is im the middle of it. and the 
by an airline, from the western limits of Minnesot 


distance 
ito Puget 


Sound, is eight hundred and seventy miles, leaving only 

ay) one thousand five hundred miles of road to be pro 
vided tor by the General Government, in order to secure 
both of these roa@s. Indeed, if the southern road be extend 
ed to the California line, California will take care of it 


thence to San Francisco, so that by providing for the con 
structon of some five hundred miles, Government can now 
secure one atthe South. ‘Ten years ago, when this ques 
tion of a road to the Pacifie begun first to be agitated, Gov 
ernment would have had to provide for it all the way from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. So it was held, and that 
would have required asingle road about two thousand miles 
long. Now, Government aid along fifteen bundred miles 
Will give us two. 

lhese bands give a complete quietus to all objections to 
the northern road on the score of climate. In other parts 
of the world roads abound in justsuch climates. The road 
i Petersburg to Moscow, and the Prussian roads, 
. th others in the same band in Burope, are even in a higher 
! 

t 





, 
m St 


tuiiude than the St. Paul road will be, yetclimate is no ob 
cuon tothem. Neither is it to the Canada railways, nor 

)any others as far north as the rails have been laid. We 
ail expect to see the day when Russia wiil be extending her 
systéin of rails into Siberia, and none of us—for in that 
mannerall of us have unbiased minds—anticipate any dif- 
fculty on the score of climate. 

Rain maps for these bands show that the average annual 
amount of rain along the northern route and until you pass 
the Rocky Mountain range—after which the climate is mild 
like that of Eugland—is less than it is along any railway in 
the Atlantic States, or in the Mississippi valley, or, indeed, 
in any part of the world. They show that the average 
amount of precipitation—snow and rain—in winter, for that 
part of the route which lies between the Pacific range of 
mountains and St. Paul, is less than three inches! 

. Thus, 1 think, the question of Climate, of terrific snow 
Btorins, and impassable drifts along this route, may be con- 
sidered as disposed of. 

We return now to the paradox that by these two roads to 





* Geographical miles, of sixty to a degree of latitude. 
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the Pacific, the markets of Asia will be much nearer to 
those of the Mississippi valley than either road alor | 
bring Them. To explain : is only me essary to! j 
vou how t ‘ i \ na ‘ . R thate l 
the routes of sailing vessels burden ears of t 
between the ¢ astern shor (Asia and our west st 

The route to Asia les through t rth it W s 
Thes se¢ Winds Ww tween the par 
Equator ; and vessels th take t t 
the broad Pacifi We the p ) 
where the trades are strongest. weir \ 
great circle rou —th sta it q \ ) 
to ti north ; tor now the = brave w t wi x 
tra-tropical regions, W h would have beer t 
outward voyage. are fresh and fair for the homew 
So you perceive thata vessel trading under canvas b een 
our Pacific States and ¢ a describes on eve ind voy 
age an ellipse ; coming the ot Fu rr thre ¢ 
lumbia river, for instance, her cou is first th 
ward, as though she were bound around Cape Horn, and 
until she gets into the northeast trade winds. Her 1 
is then west until she enters the waters of the Clina 
She then hauls up to-t north and west tor her port On 
the return voyage her course in coming out of her A 
port, is to the rth and east until sh tl i 
* brave west winds.’ Wuithel ie enst 
ward, following the great ut ping 
her course to the south ist until she reaches our own 
shores again und to San Francisco, her rou 


until she ¢ 
the 


yf the st 
ol ie? 





its of Fuca, would b 


same as thoughslie were bound into Puget Sound, ort 





Thus vou pereeive that. onth utward vovage, St 











cisco is on the way je from Puget Sound and Columbia 
river to China, whereas, Puget Sound and Astoria are on the 
way side of the route from China and Japan to Califort 
To see bow one road vy would work, letus fi ut 

itatthes th. running from St. Pant to Puget Sou Let 
us now toliow a pa ig i merehandise, say of gin , 
that is sent over Wiis road trom Memphis, to t bartered im 
China tor tea. he ginseng would first go north, up t 
Mississippi riv »get to road wou 

to the Pacific: arriving at ts ind WwW id i 
shipped for China. must conse tot 

again to get info thet 1 resion. Phus, you observe 
it would have to go more than a thousand mil up ve 


Mississippi, out of the wav; and when itreaches th 









it would have to return again as far to the south, and tur 
ther, than itwas when it started. Being exchanged fortea 
in China, it would be nearest for t 1 to sto Puget 
Sound, take the northern reilway and come south « 
Mississippi, instead of coming south by sea along the Pa 
eu Oast. 

Now let us, in imagination, place the road at the 
instead of the north, and take a bale of furs to illustrare the 
route ot trade and travel from the upper band. ‘Tir \ 
will suppose, is sent from St. Paul. It comes down t 
Mississippi to get tothe road. That would not be out ot 
the way tor the fur. for itis bound south for the noriieast 
tradewinds at any rate, and it would be in a napional 7 
of view, perhaps, more desirable to have it go sou 


Mississippi, than by sea 
for which it has be 


inthe Pacific. Butwhent 
n exchanged in China, on St. P 
count, arrives on its return off the entra of the Straits of 
Fuca, it has tg turn out of its way. Instead of fi ' 
Way transportation to through from Puget Sound 





ne 





ke it 








across the Minnesota, it hasto run away tot ith. Per 
haps a we sy after it might have been in St. Paul by anorth 
ern road, arrives by sea in California, and is carried b 
rails to ite mphis. Now it has to double upon itself—to 
north and recross every parallel of 1 (me, t t it 

after turning out of ils % from Juande Fu 

’ This doubling will require two or three weeks of time, 
besides much additional risk and expense. With ficot is 
there will be no yr; hence two roads will bring ¢ i 
and Japan and Russia.very much nearer to the Mis ippi 
valley, than one can do. ‘The distance saved will be in tur 


longs, nearly twice the length of the Mississippi river, and 
in time, some two or three week 
Whether the Government, therefore, aids in the building 


of these road 
call for the 
at the 


s ornot, these circumstance 


at leas 


swillofthemselve 


construction of t two roads to the Pacific 


—one north, the other atthe south. Northern cap 
ital and southern capital will assist in both. 

I have thus endeavored to make clear the paradox with 
which I set out; and | hope I have succeeded in showing, 
to your satisfaction, that at least two railways—one at the 


north, the other at the south—are required to the 

There are no toll-louses on the lakes, 
Gulfot Mexico. The commercial voice of these two waters, 
could it be beard, would be raised—each trumpet-tongued 
—in tavor ol these two routes. 

The nearest way from Brazil and the Amazon, as we 
from the West Indies, to China, would then be by 
Pacifie railway 

I did not intend 
terest [ feel in the sul 
tended to pass with you the 
to wish you and yours 
believe me, 

Yours truly, M. F. 
D. A. Ropertson, Eeq., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

These authorities are much better than anything 
I could say. 

Mr. GWIN. I wish to make an appeal to the 
Senator from Wisconsin to withdraw his amend- 
and let us vote directly on the 
the Senator from Mississippi. 
his substitute be not adopted, we can get a vote 
on the bill as it is before the Senate; but if the sub- 
stitute be adopted, the Senator from Wisconsin 

can then move to amend it in such form as will 
suit his views. I hope he will withdraw his amend- 
ment for the present, and let us see whether the 


| Senate will adopt the substitute. I am very cer- 


Pacifie 


at d none on the 





the soutu 


to write you so long a letter, but the in 
away. [in 
season, and 


you to 


ject of irried me 
compliments of the 


a happy new-year, and ask 


it has ec 


MAURY. 


substitute of 
I believe that if 


A 


tain that it will not be adopted, but I may be mis- 
taken If it is not to be adopted, the time which 
we mav spend imending it will be wasted 

Mr. DOOLITTLE \s Lunderstand the rules 
of ord r, t! 8 trite ’ on ty i we 
cannot 2A } 

Mr. GWIN. Oh, y we are now In Cor 
mittee of the Whi 

I PRESIDING OFFICER Che Senator 

mistaken. ‘The | : before the Senate. It 
was reported from the Committee of the Whole 


it the last session of Congress es) 

IN 1 take a vote on 
ator from Wisconsin. 
sand nays. 


The yea nd nays were ordered » 
Mr. BR »W N. Before the vote is taken, I 
have aw l or two to say. I have no intention 
a: \ h I understand, from the 
cour which t cdebaté has taken, that the cor 
lity of t measure is made to depend 
on its ne ty for t purposes of military de 
f | {ver nuch to that areument: but 
lL have 1 1 ih vn mind a very clear and 
ais ( \ { w) vou undertake to 
10 \ apprapriation ft ithe national Treas- 
ury » the yund of n ity, that necessity 
mu ' firect and a ite, or it must be so 
pro t, in the mind ofa reasonable man 
it v to occ \ note and contingent 
( vy does ,and in my judgment cannot, 
1 the exercise of a doubtfal constitutional 
mOoWe 
And, sir, in addition to this suevestion, I have 
tosay that where appropriations are made on the 
nd of necessity, they must not exceed the 


exercise of thre 


prow er. 





If there be a direct and immediate necessity for 
buildine t road asa means of national di fense, 
Lact t Congress can make the appropria- 
tion: but L believe no one has pretended that any 
direct or immediate necessity does exist. “Then 
j there ich a contingent nece ity as, in the 
judement of the Senate, is so likely to occur, that 
you are called upon to make the appropriation ? 
1 think all will admit that if there be a contingent 
necessity at all,it very rem and very uncer- 
t 1. It may rn ty r,orten years hence, 
rit may hever occur, But, ¢ brgttl ie that there 


rermpote proba- 


ity that the road will be necessary—does the 


amount ealled forto coftstruct the work | any 


ear 


reasonable proportion to that remote and uncer- 
tuin contingency? | have 1 heretofore, and 
now repeat, that if every nee ssity Which gentle- 
meh may imagine Has arisen or can arise, JUuSsti- 
fes the exere ‘ power, | do not see 
where it is to sto Ido not »>butthat one may 


there isan 
ny point that you may 
tary defense, end there fort Vv vu 
the judgment of ; 
vidual is to pre vail. 

In I sec ‘tor immedia 
sity; no remote ne ity whiel 
in giving a vote in favor of tl 
if | did, I should still say 
money requirad to construct 
rreat magnitude to jus 
the necessities of the ca 


My friend from Missouri 


uppose 
to 


for but ding a rail- 


PEasity 
( Ly 


‘ 


road name, tor Mill- 


' 
nave the power r 
to do it, if that particular indi- 


this case no d! te neces- 


I seé 1 justifies me 
iis proposition; and, 
that the amount of 
road 
riving it 


tne is of too 


tify mein to meet 
[Mr. Green] the 
where | got the 


Well, sir, I 


’ 
t 
i 


l 


r day wanted to know of 
power to construct a fortification 
will take the fortification in Virei 
mentioned—Fortress Monroe. Itis necessary 
the defense of the town of Norfolk 
it. But suppo es 
$10,000,000, and it wou 
construct the iiciien tron: 
rive up.the town 
because the expenditure 
necessity of the case as 
the Constitution, in voting for it. That is putting 
the case as a mere matter of dollars and cents. I 
agree te the proposition that, wherever an appro- 
priation is necessary, absolute ly necessary. to the 

| national defense, you must have the power to 
make it; but I sec no such absolute necessity in 

i this case. I further, and admit that, if the 

necessity is so probable that by applying a just 

and fair discrimination to the case, it appears to 
be a necessity likely to arise, then you may make 
the appropriation, provided the amount of money 
asked for does not greatly exceed the necessity 


othe me 


nin which he 
y fer 
vhich hes above 

f Norfolk was worth 
d require $100,000 ,000 to 
then | would rather 
truct the fortification; 
would so far exceed the 
to justify me, under 


than cor 


not 


ro 
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of the case, 


— emmunnnamees = 
But I cannot agree that every sup- 
pus d, ide al, or imaginary nece ssily, justifies ape- 
propriation: from the national ‘I reasury. 


And now, Mr. President, upon another point; 
that is, the pomt of differer yetween the powet 
of the Government over the Territories and thi 
Stat I have tated heretofore, and now reer 
ate, | hope more distinetly ti in | have expressed 
jt before, becau I want to be understood on the 


admitted that C has 


the power to m ike an appropriation to construct 
a rat nd in a Territory, | know of no reason 
Seren cannot “make appropriations to 
s,except this, that 


V iolate tiie 


point, that if it be oOngress: 


construct railroads in the State 
by roing ito the States you 
eiguty of the States. 


SOVeT- 
I hold that a State ts the 


*euardian of its own sovereignty; and if the State, 
by memorial, expressed through a convention of 
1s py ople, tivites th Federal Governmentto make 


but that the whole difficulty 
ro into the Stats 


“n road, Ido. t see 
is avoided. = Y 


ing to the argument, simy 


ou do not accord- 
y because, in doing so, 
you violate its sover¢ ignty. If the State 
the ri margument is avoided. 
I strike lower down. 1 deny the 
right of the Federal Government to exe reise 


Walves 
rht, itseems tome t 
the question 
this 
sort of authority over the Treasury except upon 
the grounds that I have already stated—thatis,a 
necess ily immediate or so proximate thata pru- 
dent man would prepare to meetit. [deny your 
right as much to construct an unnecessary road 
in a Territory, as I deny it to construct an unne- 
cessary roadin the States. And Lassert that the 
necessity must be immediate and pressing, and 
not remote and contingent; and that the appropri- 
ation must bear some proper re lation to the neces- 
sity of the case. 

{ content myself with asserting thatif you have 
the power to make appropriations for the con- 
struction of a railroad ina Territory, you have 
the same power to make appropriations to con- 
struct railroads in a State, when you have the 
consent of the State expressed through its sover- 
eignty. IT yielded the point the other day, asa 
debatable one at least, that the Legislature and 
Governor cannot speak for the sovereignty of a 
State; but if the State in convention shall make 
ita part of her organic law, that a railroad may 
be constructed within her limits, then, for the life 
of me, | cannot see how the sovereignty of the 
State is outraged by the Federal Government do- 
ing that which the soverern invites her to do. I 
do not see that the rights of my State are violated 
atall by your doing what she, speaking through 
a convention of het people, Invites you to do. 

In has been suggested, in the course of the ar- 
gument, that the consent of the State could neither, 
enlarge nor diminish the powers of the Federal 
Government. Thatis simply a truism. Indeed 
it cannot, in any proper sense, And yet, it is 
true, you may do that within the limits of a State, 
with the consent of the State, which you cannot 
do without it. 

It has been said, in the course of the argument, 
that the Federal Government must have the assent 
of the State can establish arsenals, 
dock-yards, navy-yards, &c., within the limits 
of the State ‘I dare say that if railpoads had been 
known when the Constitution was established, 
they would have been included inthe same cata- 


loone 
sogue, 


before you 


navy-yards, dock-yards, arsenals, &c.; and if 
they had been known at the day when the Con- 
stitution was framed, I dare say th: y would have 
been enumerated. I put railroads in the same 
category with dock-yards, arsenals, &e. You 
can establish a navy-yard within a State, by the 
consent of the State; so you may establish an 
arsenal with the consent of the State; and soif 
you have the power to make the appropriation at 
all for a railroad; if you have the power over the 
Treasury which authorizes you to make the ap- 
propriation, I hold that you can make it as well 
i a State, with the consent of the State, as ina 
Territory. But I say again, I strike the question 
lower down, and deny the power to use the na- 
tional Treasury for this purpose, except in such 
cases as I have named; that is, in cases of direct 
or immediate necessity, not in cases of remote 
and contingent necessity; and then your appro- 
priation must be eonfined to the necessity of the 


ease; and if it exceeds it, I hold it is as much a | 


violation of the Constitution to make the appro- 


1 1 ' 
Railroads belong to the same class as 
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It may be necessary to have a Navy; but will 
anybody pretend that decause you must necessa- 
rily hgve a Navy you ean therefore build a thou- 
sand shins? Would not that be a violation of the 
Constituuon—as clear a trespass on the power 
riven youas would be the usurpation of a distinct 
right? You have the right to have an Army; but 
suppose you should propose to band the whol 
population into an Army: would not that be a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, as much as to usurp | 
any given power? I hold that even your granted 
powers are to be exercised with due and propeg 
diseretion and with proper regard to the necessity | 
of the case in hand 

This is all, Mr. President, that I have to say 
on those two points, My friend from Georgia 
| Mr. Iverson] said, a little while ago, that he re- 
iterated and reaffirmed all that he had said the 
other day upon a que stion rather remote to this, 
but whi 
into the 


privils 


h some how or other came to be lugged 
debate. IT shall not avail myself of my 
ce on this oceasion to discuss the que stion 
thus incidentally drawn into the discussion: and 
yet Ido fo: some special reasons, perhaps special 
to myself, feel some anxiety at no distant day 
to express my views on the point thus incident- 
ally introduced, I content myself at present with 
saying that having listened to the speech of the 
Senator from Georgia, I indorse it cordially, 
warmly, and enthusiastically. He spoke like a 
true Southron as he is, upon all that related to 
the powers of the Government over the Territo- 
ries. While I donot choose to embarrass this de- 
hate by giving any views of my own, I feel justi- 
fied in saying this much in justice to my friend 
and to myself. On some other bill, and when the 


point shall be more germane, I shall express my | 


opinions as to the rights, powers, and duties of 
the Federal Government in regard to the Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. MASON. It is after four o’clock, and I 
think the indications are that we shall not act on 
the bill this evening. I move, therefore, that the 
Senate adjourn. 

Mr. GWIN called for the yeas and nays; and 


they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— | 


yeas 27, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Broderick, Cameron, Chan 
dler, Clark, Clay, Collamer, Dixon, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Fuzpatrick, Foster, Hamlin, Houston, Johnson of 'Tennes 
see, Kennedy, Mason. Polk, Reid, Simmons, Slidell, Stuart, 
Toombs, Trumbull, Wade. Ward, and Wilson—27 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Bigler, Brown, Cliagman, Davis, 
Doolittle, Douglas, Fitch, Foot, Green, Gwin, Harlan, Iver 
son, Johnson of Arkansas, King, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, 
Seward, Wright, and Yulee—21. 


Thereupon the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvrspay, January 20, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

The SPEAKER announced, as the special com- 
mittee under the resolution of Mr. SHerman, of 
Ohio, to inquire into charges made against cer- 
tain officers of the Navy Department, and at cer- 


tain navy-yards, Messrs. Suerman of Ohio, Bo- || 


cock, Rircuie, Groespeck, and Reapy. 

Mr. RITCHIE. 
service on that committee. 
business to attend to, that I cannot well see how 
I ean undertake any other. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I hope the gen- | 


tleman will not insist in his application. 

Mr. STANTON. I hope the gentleman will 
state his reason for asking to be excused. I should 
be sorry to excuse him, except for good reasons. 

Mr. RITCHIE. I have more business in my 


hands now than I can well attend to. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Llinois. The gentle- | 


men can get rid of some of that, and attend to 
this. 


Mr. RITCHIE. I withdraw my request to be | 


excesed. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Lask the unanimous 
consent of the House to submit a resolution. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House that the Committee on the Judiciary 


may be permitted to hold sessions during the sit- | 
We have now some sixteen | 
or seventeen witnesses here in reference to a pend- || 


ting of the House. 





I desire to be excused from |! 
I have now so much | 








January 20 
nn —— ieearees. 
the permission I ask for, it will be impossible for 
us to get through with these witnesses in any rea- 
sonable length of time. : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I call for the regular 
order of business. sty 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw that objection. The Committee on the 
Judiciary want to get through with their business 
as rapidly and with as little expense to the “ 
as possible, and it is not right to object. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I was cut off myself 
by an objection from offering aresolution. How- 
ever, on the gentleman’s statement, I withdraw 
my objection to him. 

The SPEAKER. There being no objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Alabama, it 
will be considered that it is ordered accordingly 
amd that permission is extended to the Committee 
on the Judiciary to sit during the session of the 
House. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message was received from the Senate, by 
Assury Dickins, their Secretary, notifying the 
House that the Senate had passed a resolution 
(S. No. 65) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to convey a portion of the Government lot on 
which the United States court-house stands in 
Rutland, Vermont, in exchange for other land 
adjoining said lot; in which he was directed to 
ask the concurrence of the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. PIKE, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported as correctly enrolled an act to 
provide for holding the United States courts in 
the State of Alabama; when the Speaker signed 
the same. 


House 


PREEMPTION RIGHTS. 
The SPEAKER. The first business in order 


is the motion of the gentleman from Michigan, 
[Mr. WaxpripGe,] to refer to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union the bill 
granting rights of preémption to settlers on the 
public lands of the United States, which was yes- 
terday reported from the Committee on Public 
‘Lands by the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Coss.] 

Mr. WALBRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, since I 
submitted the motion to refer, yesterday, I have 
carefully examined the provisions of this bill, and 
have been unable to discover anything particu- 
larly wrong in it. It has, undoubtedly, some very 
good provisions, and ought to pass. I am not 
prepared to say, at this time, that the bill ought 
not to become a law; an the contrary, from my 
examination, | am disposed to think that it ought 
to be passed. I have one objection to it, however, 


| and that is to the sixth section. That section re- 


peals all special acts in reference to preémption 
rights. It is a sweeping repeal of everything in 
relation to preémptions which is notin accord- 
ance with the spirit of the bill. I withdraw my 
motion to refer, and move to strikeout the sixth 
section, which is as follows: ° 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all special acts 
and resolutions to be carried out and applied in specified 
States and Territories, and all laws, and parts of laws, 
which are inconsistent with any of the provisions of this 
act, shall be, and are hereby, superseded and annulled.” 

Mr. COBB. I have no objection to the gentle- 
man’s motion to strike out the sixth section, in- 
asmuch as some gentlemen think that section will 
conflict with some individuals who have had spe- 
cial acts passed for their relief. That section is 
immaterial to the bill, and I interpose no objec- 
tion to its being stricken out. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to move that the pro- 
viso to the first section be stricken- out. That 
proviso is as follows: 

“4nd provided further, That if, atthe date of survey, it 
shall be found that the dwelling houses of two or more set- 
tlers are on the same quarter-quarter section, they shall be 
entitled to a joint entry of said quarter-quarter section, and 
each to a separate entry of other subdivisions, as hereinbe- 
fore provided.”? 

Mr. COBB. I suggest that there is no neces- 
sity to strike out all of the proviso. 

Mr. REAGAN. I propose to strike out the 
whole proviso. If understand the object of pre- 
emption laws, it is that they shall give to persons 
engaged in the occupation and cultivation of the 
soil, and in the development of the resources of 
the country by those means, certain privileges. 
They are givena sort of gratuity of land; at least 


priation as to usurp a clear and distinct power. i ing matter before that committee. Unless we have ‘' the law gives certain advantages to those who set- 
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tle upon, occupy, and cultivate, the lands of the 
Now, if this proviso be left in the 
| I], towns and villages may be built up on thes: 
preémption rights by persons who 
. engaged in other pursuits than the occupation 








Government. 
wds under 
d cultivation of the soil. They will, under this 
led to take pre émptions apon the 
iblic lands when they may be engaged in other 
rsults, and living in towns or villages, and 
when, indeed, they do not come within the scope 
eas i 4 m. 


proviso, be entit 


} 


of the f I can perceive no good 
in the proviso; but I can think it will greatly en- 
the scope of the preémpuion laws. 

Tae COBB. The object the gentleman has in 
view is a very good one, and I agree with him in 
it; but if he will examine the entire section he 
will see that his amendment may work great in- 
justice. By striking out the entire proviso, he 
will do creat in} istice. By striking outafter the 
word * section,’ in the forty-fourth line, it would 
permit those who live upo n a quarter seeuon 
i ly, to enter jointly , Which they ought to be 
: nttied todo. Tf trust the gentleman will modify 
his amendment as | Suge" st. 

Mr. REAGAN. Tle chairman of the commit- 
tee will perceive that the eee r portions of the bill 
will cover the ob ject he bas stared. If they do 
not, then let this proviso be stricken out, and an 
amendment be offered to cover those who may be 
nowexcluded, but who are entitled to preémptions 
under the spirit of the law. [do not wish a pro- 
viso inserted under which every citizen of a vil- 
lage or town may be entitied to preémpt land upon 
which he is not at all located. 

Mr. COBB. For the sake of facilitating the 
passage of the bill, | shall not resist the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas. The bill contains 
very few provisions. It has been well matured 
The subj ject has been examined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and he is satisfied with the bill. 
In fact, the bill originated in the Departmentof 
the Interior, and was sent to the Committee on 
Puble Lands. 

The bill has been laid upon the desks of mem- 
bers, and every gentleman has had an opportu- 
nity of examiming and understanding it. The 
first section provides that the settlers on land may, 
after the occupancy of it for, say, three months, 
have the right to pre empt it. Some gentlemen 
suggest that the period of occupanc y should be 
six months. You, Mr. Speaker, must have trav- 
eled to the West and become familiar with the 
abuses that are practiced under the present pre- 
emption law; and if you have a conscience, as | 
believe you have, you must have deplored the 
amount of pe rjury that is committed under this 
law, in distant Territories. You may have trav- 


eled witha friend in Minnesota, and noticed that | 


for distances of twenty miles there was not a sol- 
itary settlement, while every foot of ground was 
probably claimed by speculators. Was that the 
spirit of the preémption act which requires actual 
settlement and cultivation to entitle a settler to 
preémpt a quarter section at $1 25 an acre? Or 
was not the object of the preémption law to en- 
courage the’ 
the public lands? If the latter was the object, it 
has been entirely thwarted by the manner in 
which settlements have been recognized. At pres- 
ent, men swear to everything that the law pre- 
scribes to be sworn to. “ | do not mean to say any 
thing disrespectful to the people of the West; but 
if we have become so devenerate in this age as to 
be ready to swear falsely in land cases, it is our 
duty as legislators to so fix the laws as to guard 
against the commission of fraud by perjury. That 
can be done, we think, by fixing the time for oc- 
cupation at three months continuously, before the 
setiler is entitled to pre empt. As I stated a mo- 
ment ago, it is quite usual for four men A,B, C, 
and D, to take a load of sheathing and p lank, put 
it on a two-ox wagon, and, with this lumber, put 
up four shanties on four different quarter sections, 
Stay there but one night, come back next morn- 
ing, and swear for each othe r that they were ac- 
tual settlers and occupiers. It has been said that 
a western house is a house on wheels, running 
from quarter section to quarter se ction, so as to 
enable men to preémpt. Is that the object of the 
preémption law? I think not. 

Mr. REAGAN. What I. want to provide 
against is the giving to persons who are settling 
in townsand villages the privilege of preémpting 


ona fide setilementand cultivation of 


quarter sections pares they are not really en- 
gaced in cultivating. 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman and myself wil? 
not fall out about that. | only want to correct 
the abuses that are practiced. | know this to be 
a fact, that men who live in villages vo out and 
Stay one nightona quarter sectio iof land, come 
back to the village, and continue to live there, 
and yet preémpt land which they do not culti- 
vate; while real settlers who would go out, make 
valuable improvements, and raise their families on 
the land, find that all tive | ind in the country is 
taken up, and have to go further on, and locat 
on lands 
lators. 

As to striking out this sixth section, I have no 
objection to it; and even if the gendeman insists 
on striking out the other provision, which he 
thinks might be used to give the land to specula- 
tors, | have no objection to that. My object is 
to get at the gist of the thine: and if we make 
but one step towards reform, now | 

Mr. GROW I desire to make an inguiry, 
with the consent of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. COBB. Lam goin 
question. 

Mr.GROW. I desire to inquire,with the con- 
sentof the gentleman from Alabama, iftheamend- 
ment that [ proposed yesterday, preventing the 
sale of the public lands, under the proclamation 
of the President, until the lands shall have been 
surveyed for ten years, is a pending amendment 
to this bill? I donot propose to occupy the time 
of the House in discussing it now 

Mr.COBB. If it is the pleasure of the House 
to sustain the previous question, the y can then 
vote on the bill, and either pass or reject It, 1 
hope they will wot send it to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. 


will withdraw the demand for the previous ques- 


too poor to be taken up by these specu- 


tus make tt 


2 to move the previous 


I hope the gentleman 


tion. This subject ought to be ventilated. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
vending to refer the bill? 

The SPEAKER. ‘There is no such motion 
vending. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Well, if the pre- 
vious question is insisted on, I shall move to lay 
the bill upon the table. 

Mr. COBL. Well, I will withdraw the pre- 
vious question, and leave the matter with the 
House. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. I desire to know if it 
would be in order now to move to strike out, inthe 
twenty-sixth line, the words ** twelve months, 
and insert ** five years ?’’ 

The SPEAKER. No further 
in order. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Minnesota. I wish to say 
a word in regard to the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from ‘Texas, | Mr. Reagan, ] beitev- 
ing that he entirely misapprehended the ob ject of 
the proviso whieh he proposes to strike out. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let me state to the gentle- 
man, before he undertakes to show that I am 
wrong, that the first section provides for precisely 
what the gentleman from Alabama desires, with- 
out the proviso, 

Mr. PHELPS, of Minnesota. The proviso 
which the gentleman proposes to strike out is in- 
tended to carry out the preyious provision of the 
bill. Gentlemen must recollect, in order to un- 
derstand fully the provisons of this bill, that pre- 
emption rights are guarantied to settlers on the 
public lands before the public surveys. Now, two 
settlers may have located on the same quarter- 
quarter section, and the object of this proviso is 
merely toenable them jointly to preémpt the forty 
acres on which they are jointly living, and other 
land outside of that quarter-quarter section, 80 


Is there a motion 


amendment Is 


that each settler may have one hundred and sixty 
acres. This seems to me to be entirely just. 

Mr. REAGAN. Thatis all right; butit is pro- 
vided for in the body of the section, without the 
proviso. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Minnesota. But in order to 
make a preemption, it 1s necessary to erect a 
house, and two settlers may have erected their 
dwellings on the same quarter-quarter section. For 
that reason, this proviso is eminently just. It 
makes the other provisions of the bill consistent; 
and as the existing preémption laws embody the 


| same principle, it merely carries out the just pol- 
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icy of the Government. I think the proviso should 
be retained as a part of the bill. 

Mr ° JONES, of l'e ‘nnessee. Mr. Spe aker, the 
first sectsvon of this bill, | believe, proposes to 
amend the preémption laws; and, with the excep- 
proviso, Which the gentleman 


tion of the second | 
EAGAN] proposes to'strike out, 


| 
from Texas [Mr.R 
it Seems to Le all for the settlers for the purpose 
it dogs seem to me, that the 
second proviso which the gentleman proposes to 
strike out is intended, or will have the effect at 
least, to cover all locations or preémptions upon 
town sites where they may have built towns, 
_ each man may have his preémption. Now, 
, | have no objection to any amendment of the 

ic providing for the benefit of the settlher—the 
man who proposes to make the cullivation of the 
soil his vocation. But, sir, 1t seems to me that 
the second section of the bill will not be calculated 
to promote the bene fit ar interests of the agrical- 
turist—the cullivator of the soil. 


of cultivation; but 


Sir, the second 
section proposes to extend the preémption poliey 
of the country to the reserved sections upon the 
lines where the alternate odd sections have been 
given by this Government to the railroads 

Mr COBB. ‘The preémption is granted ‘at 
$2 50 per acre, 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Exactly; | know 
that. Lam opposed to the raised price of the re- 
served sections. IT would cat down the price to 
fifty cents to actual setlers. But, sir, | do not 
know that there is any specific time fixed for ad- 
verusing the sale of publie lands. I suppose it 
is not less than sixty or eighty days in any case. 

Mr. COBB. Not less than ninety days. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Now, sir, the price 
of these lands has been increased to $2 50 an acre, 
In consequence of the grant of half of them to the 
railroads. ‘They are not subject, at present, to 
preémption; they are not subject to private entry 
after the railroad sections shall have been select- 
ed, until, after ninety days’ notice by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, the y Shall be again brought 
into market and off-red at public sale; and such 
as will not bring $2 50 an acre at public sale are 
then subject to private eutry, as | understand, at 
$2 50 per acre. 

Mr. COBB. At $2 50 per acre. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The President, by 
proclamation, issued ninety days befere, gives 
notice that upon a certain day he will bring into 


| market the reserved sections upon any given line 


of railroad. Atany time, not under thirty days 
before the me fixed by the proclamation for such 
sale, those lands may be preémpted and taken up 
at $2 50 per acre, and are, of course, withdrawn 


| from sale. 


| lands. 


| any of the States—farmers who are ‘in qnest of 
No, sir; 


Mr. COBB. The preémptor must have resided 
continuously for three months on the surveyed 
Vhe thirty days refers to the unsurve yed 
lands. 

Mr: JONES, of Tennessee. [ understand that. 
Under this bill, if the lands are preémpted for more 
than thirty days before the time fixed by proc- 
lamation for their sale, the preémptor has a right 
to take them at $2 50 per acre without their being 
offered for sale at all. Now, who is it that will 
oe gel preémptions for all the most valu- 
able lands upon these lines of railroads? Is it per- 
sons from my country, or from yours, or from 


lands for settlement and cultivation ? 
there will probably be railroad contractors all along 
the lines, and they will have hands at work upon 
the road, and thirty days’ settlement—not cultiva- 
tion—will give those contractors and their hands 
aright to preé mption, and they can take up all the 
reserved lands upon the line before the time when 
they are to be offered for sale. Now, sir, it ts that 


| provision of the bill which | think is not exactly 


In accordance with sound policy. If you will fix 
your preémption laws, and see that the man who 
preémpts it shall go and live upon the quarter sec- 
tion, or that he shall make at least one crop upon 
it, or that his business shall be that of farmer or 
agriculturist, and.that he preémpts the land for set- 
tlement, then I will go as far as the furthest; I will 
give the settler the public land at gny price that 
you may choose to fix—lI do not care how low. 

I will reiterate upon this occasion what I have 
before stated, that if my policy in regard to the 
public lands should prevail, | would repeal all 
laws authorizing or requiring the public lands to 
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be offered at public I w ld rer Illaw 

thorizing or permitting any of t 
; | ley te i hy j ° ; : 
and cu ! ly j mm this day forward, 
eli the me ' ! ur he should 
be thy il « j t! rf ind ¢ 
tered | | would neve nacre to a 
Noted I wo i Ke it for ement ¢ 
clusively by farmers and cultivators of the soil, 
and that at a very low price. I hold that at what- 
ever price the Government parts with its | nd, 
that is the price the cultivator should pay. I 
never would permit a capitalist or cultivator to 
pul hase a single acre unl upon the condition 
of occupation and cultivation. 


oe ' oe 
Ithink this Government has noright, orifithas 


the right, itis a ! t pohey to the great body 
ot people Who eive inds the V ie, thatthney 
should be putinto the market, ibe bou tu rby 
the ca il ; na weectdator } lorge quantities 
to be held by ther unl eculuivator wants them 
Sir, without hi labor, without cultivation, the 
lands would nev be worth anything. Itis the 
cultivation that ¢ 1 in their value. ‘Then I 

that, w bs (sovernment parts with its 
la d, It She uld part wi t to e actual settier 
and cultivator at aver Ww price at ten cents or 
fifleen cents per acre i! you please, oratany other 
price which it vithin the ability ofany one who 
wants to enltivat ‘ nltopay. | move to refer 
the bill and amendments to t Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the | hion, and that it be 
printed. 

Mr. BLAIR l ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to withdraw that amendment for a mo- 
ment. 

Vir JONES, if Tepnes o. The motion d eS 
not preclude dis¢tussion. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ido not want to diseuss it. I 


want to offer a substitute for the bill. 

Mr. JON ies, of 
tion to the substitute 
the bill and ame 
the Whole on th tate of the Union. LT will with- 
draw the motion temporarily for that purpose 

Mr. BLAIR. 1 then move to strike out all 
except the enacting clause, and insert what l send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Minnesota I think IT have 


the right to move to perfect the original bill before 


| have no objec- 
and then let 
ndments go to the Committee of 


Denne ssceec. 


bein’ otlered, 


stitute is offered, 

The SPEAKER. There are already two 
amendments pending to the original bill. ~ 

Mr. GROW. I desire to move 
to the substitute 
following: 

Be it furt enacted, That from and afiert 


this act n 


a sul 


an amendment 
Imove toamend by adding the 


passage of 


public land shall be exposed to sale by procla 


mation of the President. unt the une shall have been 
eurveyed, and the return of such survey duly filed in the 
Land Office for ten vears or m before such sal 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee Now let the bil 


and amendments go to the Committee of the 
W hole on the ite of the U on 

The SPEAKER. The C 

the centleman from Pennsylvania that the amend- 
ment which he now offers was offered him 
yesterday, andas now pend P. 

Mr.GROW. That was to the origi: 
offer this to the substitute 
the right to do. 

Mr. COBB. IT object to the substitute on the 
ground that it is not germane to the original bill. 

8 
Lask the Chair whether it is germane ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not 
the substitute read. 

Mr. COBB. I make that qui stion of o rde r sand 
ask that the substitufe be read 

The substitute offered by Mr. 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, a 
lows: 

That any person who is the head of a family, and a cit 
zen of the United States at the date of the passage of this 
act, shall, from and after the passage of this act, be enti 
tled to enter one quarter section of vacant and unappro 
priated public lands, or a quantity equal thereto, to be lo 
cated in a body, in conformity with the legal subdivisions 
of the public lands, and after the same shall have been sur 
veved. 

Seo. 2. And bed further enacted, That the person applying 
for the benefit of this act shall, upon application to the regis 
ter of the land office in which he or she is about to make such 
entry, make aflidavit before the said register that he or she is 


the head ofa family, and is notthe ownerofany estate in land 
at the time of such application, and has not disposed of any 


hair would suggest to 


val bill. I 
. whi hh l think 1 | Mave 


heard 


Buain was read, 


ud insert as fol 


esiate in land to obtain the benefits of this act; and arpon |! 


making the aff iio ivil as above meen: wie filing the afida 


Vil with the register, he orshe shall thereupon be permitted to 
enter the quantity of land alt Wy sp hed Py ed, how 
r. Thatt ficate shall be giv ,or patent issued there- 

mn t oxy tone! five vearstromi date ofsuchen 

try; aba, atthe expiration of such time, the person maxing 
su ent or, atl be dead. lis widow. or in case ot her 
r devisee, or in case of a widow making 

t her heirs or devisee, in case of her wh, shall 

{ by two credible witnesses that he, she, or they, have 
‘ ved to reside upon and cultivate said land, and still 
reside upon the same, and have not alienated the same, or 


il part thereof 3; then, in such case, he, she 
be entitled to a patent, as in other cases provided for by law: 
“Ind provided further, In @ase of the death of both father 
and mother, leaving an intant child or children under four- 
teen years of age, the right and the fee shall inure to the ben 
efit of said intant child or children; and the executor, ad 
ministrator, Or guardian, may, atany time within two years 
alter the death of the surviving parent, sell said land for the 


. or they, shall 


benefit of said iufants, but for no other purpose; and the 
purchaser shall acquire the absolute title by the purchase, 
wid be entitied to a patent from the United States. 

Sic. 3. and he at further ¢ ted, Thatthe register ofthe 
land oflies mii note all such applications on the tract 
books and plats of his office, and kcep a register of all such 


d mak return th of to the General Land 


Office, together with the proof upon which they have been 
founded, 
mec. 4. and he it further enacted, That no land acquired 
under the p ! sort shallin any event become 
liat to th istaction of anv debt or debts contracted 
p to the issuing o p nt therefor, 
. oO. «Ind he it further enacted, That if. at any time 
r tiling the athidaval as required in the second section of 
ct, and b re the expiration ol the five vears atore 
iid. it shall be proven by two nore respectable wit 
hess upon oath, to the satistaetion of the register of the 
land office, that the person having filed such attidavit shall 
have actually changed his or her residence, ar abandoned 
1! suid entry, for more than six months at anv one time, 
the nd in that event, the land so entered shall revert 
back to the Government, and be disposed of as other public 
lands are by law. 
Sy 6. Ind be it further enacted, That if anv person now 
are ntof any one of the States or Territories, and not 
1of the United States, but at the time of making 
such appheation tor the benefit of thie act shall have filed 
id ation ot intention, as required -by the naturalization 
laws of the United States, and shall become a citizen of 
t ime betore the issuance of the patent, as provided for 


act, such person shall be placed upon an equai foot 
tug with the native-born citizen of the United States. 


s i. sind be it further enacted, That no individual 
Mall be permitted to make more than one entry under the 
provisions of this aet; and that the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office is hereby required to prepare and issue 
h rules and regulations, consistent with this act, as shall 


be necessary and proper to carry its provisions into effect ; 
and that the registers and receivers of the several land offices 
shall be entitled to receive the same compensation for any 
lands patented under the provisions of this act as they are 
now entitled to receive when the same quantity of land is 
entered with money to be paid by the party to whom the 
patentshall be issued: Provide 1, however, Tt 


entering land under the provisions of this act shall, as near 


as may be practicable in making such entries, be confined 
to each alternate quarter section, and to land subject to pri 
vate entry: .an 1 provided further, ‘That nothing in this act 
shall be so construed as to impair or interfere in any man 
ner Whatever with existing preémption rights. 


I rise to a question of order; and 
hat the amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Biair] is not germane to the 
pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point 
of or der, and rules the amendment out of order. 

Mr. BLAIR. I take an appeal from that de- 
l simply wish to say to the House that 


the bill reported from the Committee on Public 


Lands is a bill disposing of the public lands, or a 
portion of them; and that the substitute | offer 
makes a different disposition of them, and is, I 
conceive, both germane and in order. 

Mr. HUGHES. I demand the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to refer. 

The ie AKER. The question must be first 
taken on the appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
The title of the bill reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands describes its character; it is a 
bill to amend the acts granting rights 
on the public lands of the United 


it this: 


CISION. 


tion to settlers 
States. 
Missouri is the homestead bill, and “he a to 
give every man who is the head « 
quarter section of land. The C voce does not 
perceive = slightest-similarity between the reg- 
ular sale of the public lands and the giving them 
away asagratuity. The policy is a ve ry ditfer- 
ent one where the sale is regulated by law from 
that where the lands are given away. It would 
be as competent for the gentleman to amend the 
original bill reported from the Committee on Pub- 


hatall persons | 


of preémp- | 
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The amendment of the gentleman from | 


a family a | 


lic Lands by proposing to give all the public lands | 


for school purposes in the several States, or to 
make any other like disposition of them which 
the fancy or caprice of any member may indicate. 
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It is on that ground the Chair rules the amend. 
ment outof order. 











The question now is, “Shoal 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the House?’ cy 

Mr. MILLSON. I 
and to save 
the appeal be 


suppose that ts debatal 
the time of the House I move t 
laid upon the table 

The question was taken; 
agreed to. ; 

So the appeal was laid on the table. 

The previous question on the motion to r 
was seconded, and the main question ordered, 

The question recurred on the motion to refer 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole On -the 
state of the Union, with the proposed amend. 
ments, and that they be ordered to be printed, 

The House was divided; and there were—ayeg 
81, noes 73. p 

Mr. COBB demanded tellers. 

lellers were ordered; and Messrs. Sewarp and 
CHAFFEE Were appointed, 

The question was put; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 16, noes 62 


Mr. STAN’ rON demanded the yeas and n ays 

7. as yeas and nays were ordere d.* 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 90, nays 92: 

YEAS Messrs. Ahl, Anderson, Arnold, 
dale, Bishop, Bocock, Boyce, Branch, 
Burns, Burroughs, Caruthers, Caskie 
Clark, Cockerill, Burton Craige, Crawford, 
Curry, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, Ed 
mundson, English, Bustis, Faulkner, Garnett, 
Gregg. Groesbeck, Harlan, Harris, Hawkins, 
Hughes. Jackson, Jewett, George W. Jones, Keitt, Law 
renee, Maclay, MeQueen, McRae, Humphrey Marshal! 
Samuel S. Marshall, Maynard, Miles, Millson, Mi mitgo n 
erv, Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Ni 
Nichols, Pe ndle ton, Peyton, — S. Phe Ips, Powell, Ready, 
Reagan, Ricaud, Ritchie, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, 
Scales, Seward, aeeae Shaw, Shorter, Robert) Smith, 
Stephens, Stevenson, Talbot. George Taylor, Miles Taylor, 
Trippe, Underwood, Vailandigham, Watkins, White. Wins 
low, Wood. Woodson, Wortendyke, Augustus R. Wright, 
and Zolheofer—$0. 

NAYS—Messrs. Andrews, Bingham. Blair, Bliss, Bowie, 
Brayton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Cavanaugh, Chaffee, Ezra 
Clark, Horace F. Clark, Clawson, Coby John Cochrane, 
Coltax, Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Curtis, Davis ot 
lowa, Dawes, Dean, Dodd, Dowdell, Durfee, Edie. Farns 
worth, Fenton, Florence, Foley, Foster, Giddings, Gilman, 
Gilmer, Goode, Granger, Grow, Lawrence W. Hall. Rob 
ert B. Hall, Hateh, Hoard Hopkins. Howard, Huyler, Owen 
Jones, Keim, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Kuapp, Leach 
Leidy, Leiter, Lovejoy, Matteson, Morgan, Morrill, Fre 
man H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, Olin, 
Palmer, Parker, Pettit, William W. Phelps, Potter, Pur 
vianee, Royce, Scott. John Sherman, Singleton, Spinner, 
Stallworth, Stanton, James A. Stewart, William Stewart, 
Tappan, ‘Thaver, Thompson, Tompkins, Vance, Wade, 
Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, 
Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, and Wilson—92. 


So the House bill and 
amendments. 


Pending the eall, 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, stated that his 
colleague, Mr. KuNKEL, was too unweli to attend 
the sittings of the House. 

Mr. HUGHES. I move that the bill be laid 
on the table. 


MEMBER ELECT FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. SMITH, of Ulinois. Mri Cuarres D. 
Honges, the member elect from Illinois to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Hon. T. L. 
Harris, is present, and desires to be sworn in. 

Mr. Hovges was then qualified by taking the 
usual oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. 


PERSONAL EXPLAN 


Mr. REAGAN. I ask leave to make a per- 
sonal explanation; and, before I begin, I desire 
the Clerk to read the paragraphs from the Globe 
which I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Mr. Puitutps. I have already said that the discretion 
rests with the President. If the President does not think 
it necessary, he will not expend the money for these sala- 
ries. But I say that the defeat of these appropriations will 
not repeal the law of 1856. Let the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky introduce a bill to repeal that law, or modify it. Let 
him give notice of such a bill now. Let him put upon the 
statute-book a permanent law reducing the salaries of these 
ministers, and then these appropriations will not hereaiter 
be made. 

“Mr. Stanton. I would like to ask the gentleman wheth- 
er, if the law of 1856 were repealed, and the President were 
to appoint a minister, it would not be obligatory upon us to 
pay him a reasonable compensation ? 

© Mr. Puiturps. I have already said that you may fix the 
compensation at a mere nominal sum. The power is in 
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should be ashamed to legislate in this way, if there was 
apy other mode by W hich the same object could be acecom- 
niished. And no gentleman will rise in his place and tell me 
: it tue object sought by the gentleman from Kentucky 
aa not be reached in the mode | have pointed out. : 
“Mr. ReaGan. I desire to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
cvivania, if he intends to assert the principle assumed by 
rhe gentieman from Kentucky, that because the Constitu- 
' y confers this power on the President, it authorizes him 
to act under that power without reference to any legislation 
yf Congress 
reg Mr. Puritrps. IT mean to say that the powers of Con- 
ees are restricted by the Constitution. 
“Mr. ReaGaNn. Iam sorry to hear a Democrat say that. 
“Mr. Purtups. Then the gentleman had better learn a 
different style of Democracy. I say Congress, so far as they 
ecani-o 
«Mr. Reagan. I do not refer to Congress, but to the 
President.”” 


Mr. REAGAN. I thought the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Puitiips] was present; but I 
do not now see him in his seat. By the printed, 
debates of yesterday it would appear | was in- 
formed by him that he meant to say that the 
powers of Congress are restricted by the Consti- 
tution. In the portion of yesterday’s debate, 
which has been read, I am placed in the attitude 
of saying that I am sorry to hear a Democrat 
make such a remark; that I am sorry to hear a 
Democrat assert that the powers of Congress are 
restricted by the Federal Constitution. Those 
who heard the debate know well enough that I 
did not assume that pogition. I was controvert- 
ing the position, that thought he was assum- 
ing, that under the naked power given by the 
Constitution to the Me sident of the United States, 
he could go on and a point embassadors and 
consuls without the kos legislation by Con- 
gress. I had understood that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Burnett] assumed that because 
the Constitution granted the President the right 
to appoint foreign ministers and consuls, it was 
unnecessary for Congress to legislate on the sub- 


ject. Ll understood the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


vania to take the same ground. It was that point 
I rose to controvert. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not like to have another 
speech made here on a subject disposed of yes- 
terday. I object. I think it is wrong. It is 
nothing more than one speech made here to ex- 
plain another. 

Mr. FLORENCE. My colleague is tempo- 
rarily absent; and | suggest that this matter can 
all be gone over when we return to a discussion 
of the consular and diplomatic bill. Then my 
colleague will be here, and can make whatever 
explanation may be necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Is the objection insisted on? 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not wish to debate the 
question. I trust that the House will not allow 
me to be placed in the attitude of being wrongly 
reported and ridiculously reported. In saying 
my position is made ridiculous, as it appears in 
the Sohada of yesterday, I mean to impute no fault 
to the reporters, or any one else. ft may have 
resulted from the confusion and misapprehension 
of the desultory debate, or from a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Pritirps] and myself of what each 
other said. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Fhave no desire that the 
gentleman shall be placed in any false position. 

Mr. REAGAN. I have only a word more to 
say. Is the objection to my proceeding insisted 
on? 

The SPEAKER. It has not been waived. 

Mr. REAGAN. Has any gentleman a right 
to prevent my going on with a question of priv- 
ilege? 

The SPEAKER. 
privilege. 

Mr. REAGAN. Not a question of privilege 
to correct an improper official report? 

The SPEAKER. It has never been so re- 
garded. It has been the practice, when a gentle- 
man has not been placed correctly in the debates, 
and he desired to set himself right, to allow him 
that privilege by courtesy. If the gentleman 
makes a correction in the House, it is by the 
courtesy of the House, and not because of any 
privilege of his as a member here. 

Mr. REAGAN. I trust, then, that there will 

€ no further objection to my going on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks the 


unanimous consent to proceed. Is there objec- 
tion? 


This is not a question of 


Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman, yesterday, 
immediately after | made my remarks, stated that 
he had misunderstood me. | hope that he will 
be allowed to proceed. 

The SPEAKER. The centlem#h will have an 
opportunity to put himself right in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, when 
the discussion is again renewed. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Georgia. Does the Chair 
decide that this is not a question of privilege ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so decides. It 
has never, in a single instance, been held that it 
was a question of privilege. 

Mr. WRIG HT, of Georgia. It is difficult for 
me to perceive, thea, what would be a question 
of privilege. I dislike to appeal from the decis- 
ion of the Chair. I donot know whether I have 
the right to take an appeal. 

The SPEAKER. Any gentleman upon this 
floor has the right to take an appeal from any 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Georgia. 
fhat it is absolutely necessary to the character of 
the gentlemen of this House that this should be 
considered a question.of privilege, that when a 
gentleman is placed ingprrectly upon the record, 
he should have the opportunity to make a cor- 
rection. No member should be forced intoa false 
attitude before the céuntry. I think that the gen- 
tleman from New York is the only gentleman 
who objects. . 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman from Texas 
says that he is not correctly reported, that his 
speech is not correctly reported, there is no man 
here who will object to his going on; but I do not 
understand him to claim any such thing. He has 
made one statement, and now he wishes to make 
another to explain it. I object. 

Mr. EDIE. I object to any further debate on 
the question. 


PREEMPTION RIGHTS—AGAIN. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the pend- 


ing amendment which was moved by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out these words: 

* And provided, further, that if, at the date of survey, 
it shall be found that the dwelling houses of two or more 
settlers are on the same quarter-quarter section, they sball 
be entitled toa joint entry of said quarter-quarter section, 
and each to a separate entry of other subdivisious, as here 
inbefore provided.” 


Mr. CAVANAUGH. Thope the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Hueres] will withdraw his 
motion to lay upon the table. 


The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order, as 


| the previous question has been called. 


Mr. HUGHES. I demand the yeas and nays 
upon my motion to lay upon the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I hope the gen- 
tleman will withdraw his motion to lay upon the 
table. ‘This question was tested yesterday, and 
a majority voted against the motion to lay upon 


the table. I am anxious to get on with the busi- | 


ness of the House. 

Mr. HUGHES. 
the amendments were nearly referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. A great many 
voted to refer, who would not vote to lay upon 
the table. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. [las the morning hour ex- 
pired? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If we are to spend half 
an hour with a call of the yeas and nays, | will 


It occurs to me 


A moment ago this bill and 
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move that the House proceed to the business upon | 


the Speaker’s table. I hope the gentleman from 
Indiana will withdraw his call for the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. If the motion that the House 


go to the business upon the Speaker’s table be not | 


insisted on, the question will be taken on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The motion was not insisted on. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 56, nays 123; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Amoid, Atkins, Barksdale, 
Bishop, Bocock, Bontiam, Boyce, Branch, Burnett, Burns, 


Caruthers, Caskie, Cockerill, James Craig, Burton Craige, | 
> 


Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, Dimmick, Edmundson, Eng- 
lish, Zustis, Garnett, Groesbeck, Hughes, Jewett, George 


| W. Jones, Keitt, Lawrence, Maclay, McQueen, McRea, 


Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir; I object. i 
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Millson, Montgomery, Pendleton, Peyton, Reagan, ticaud, 
Ritchie, Ruffin, Savage, Scales, Seward, Samuel A. Smith, 
Stevenson, Talbot, Underwood, Watkins, White, White- 
ley, Winslow, and Zollicoffer—56. 

NAYS—Messrs. All, Andrews, Bennett, Bingham, Blair, 
Bliss, Bowie. Brayton, Buffington, Burlingame, Case, Cay. 
anaugh, Chaffee, Cobb, Clark B_Cochrane, John Cochrane, 
Colfax, Comins, Corning, Covode, Cragin, Crawford, Curry, 
Curtis, Davis of Maryland, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Mas 
sachusetts, Davis of lowa, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Dow 
dell, Durfee, Edie, Fenton, Florence, Foley, Foster, Gar 
trell, Giddings, Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, Goode, Goodwin, 
Granger, Grow, Lawrence W. Hall, Robeft B. Hall, Har- 
lan, latch, Hawkins, Hoard, Llopkins, Horton, Howard, 
Huyler, Jackson, Owen Jones, Keim, Kellogg, Kelsey, 
Kilgore, Knapp, Leach, Leidty, Leiter, Lovejoy, Matte- 
son, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Mairvill, kdward Joy Morris, 
Isaae N. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Mott, Murray, Nib- 
lack, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, John 8. Phelps, William 
W. Phelps, Phillips, Pike, Potter, Purviance, Robbins, 
Royce, Russell, Sandidge, Scott, Searing, Aaron Shaw, 
John Sherman, Judson W. Sherman, Shorter, Singleton, 
Robert Smith, Spinner, Stallworth, Stanton, Stephens, 
James A. Stewart, William Stewart, Tappan, George Tay- 
lor, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Trippe, Vallandigham, 
Vance, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Wortendyke, and 
Augustus R. Wright—123. 


So the House refused to lay the subject upon 
the table. 

Pending the above call, 

Mr. SAN DIDGE stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Davipson, was absent from the Hall because of 
sickness, and that he had paired off with Mr. 
CASE. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. 
in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not; the previous ques- 
tion is not exhausted. 

The question was taken on Mr. 
amendment; and it was agreed to. 

The question recurred on the amendment of 
Mr. Wa srince to strike out the sixth section; 
which was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the motion of 
Mr. Grow, toadd to the bill the following words: 

Be it further enacted, That from and after the passage 
of this act no public land shall be exposed to sale by procla- 
mation of the President, unless the same shall have been 


surveyed, and the return of such survey duly filed in the 
land Office tor ten years or more before such sale. 


Mr. CAVANAUGH. I ask the gentleman to 
substitute five for ten years. 

Mr. GROW. I prefer it as itis. I demand the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a questions 

Mr. BURNETT. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

‘The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 97, nays 82; as follows: 

Y EAS.—Messrs. Andrews, Atkins, Avery, Benhett, Bil- 
linghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Brayton, Buffinton, Bur- 
lingame, Burroughs, Cavanaugh, Chaffee, Chapman, Hor- 
ace F. Clark, John Cochrane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, 
Covode, Cragin, Curtis, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of 
lowa, Dawes, Dean, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Farnsworth, Fen- 
ton, Florence, Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gooch, Granger, 
Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Hoard, Horton, Howard, 
Jewett, George W. Jones, Keim, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, 
Knapp, Lawrence, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, Matteson, Mil- 
ler, Morgan, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Freeman H. 
Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, Olin, Palmer, Par- 
ker, Pettit, William W. Phelps, Phillips, Pike, Potter, Pur- 
viance, Ritehie, Robbins, Royce, Savage, John Sherman, 
Judson W. Sherman, Spinner, Stagton, Stevenson, James 
A. Stewart, William Stewart, Talbot, Tappan, Thayer, 
Thompson, Tompkins, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Wal- 
ton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Is- 
rael Washburn, Wilson, and Wood—97. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ahil, Anderson, Arnold, Bocock, Bon- 
ham, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Burnett, Burns, Caruthers, 
Caskie, John B. Clark, Cobb, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Mis- 
sissippl, Dewart, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Eustis, 
Foley, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Goode, Gregg, Lawrence 
W. Hall, Hawkins, Hodges, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, 
Huyler, Jackson, Leidy, McQueen, McRae, Samuel 8. 
Marshall, Maynard, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Moore, 
Pendleton, John 8. Phelps, Powell, Ready, Reagan, Ruffin, 
Russell, Sandidge, Scales, Scott, Searing, Seward, Aaron 
Shaw, Henry M. Shaw, Shorter, Singleton, Robert Smith, 
Samuel A. Smith, Stallworth, Stephens, George Taylor, 
Trippe, Underwood, Vallaadigham, Vance, Watkins, 
Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Augustus R. 
Wright, and Zollicoffer.—82. 


Isan amendment now 
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YEAGAN 8 


Debate is not in oder. 
Then | ask for the reading of 





So Mr. Grow’s amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. NIBLACK stated, during the above call, 
that he had paired off with his colleague, Mr. 
Case, who was confined to his room by indispo- 
sition. 


Mr. GROW moved to reconsider the vote by 


Humphrey Marshall, Samuel S. Marshall, Miles, Miller, '| which the amendment was agreed to; and also 
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‘The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CURRY moved to lay the bill upon the 
table; and on that motion demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 


The question was taken; a d it was decided in 
the negative — yeas 83, ways 95; as follows. 

YEAS 7 \ Auderson, Arnold, Atkins, Avery, 
Jarkedale, Bisiop, Bocock Bonbam, Bowie, Bove 


Branch, Burneit, Caruthers, Caskie, Jolin DB. Clark, Clay, 
Cobb. Jame-~ Craig. Burton Craige. Crawtord, Curry, Davis 
of Marytand, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Mississipp. Dewart, 
Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliou, Foley. Garnett, Gartrell, Gil 
mer, Goode, Gregg, Hawkins, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, 
Jackson, Jewett, George W. Janes, McQueen, MeKae, 
samuel 8. Marshall, Maynard, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 
Moore, Peyton, Jotin &. Phelps, Phillips, Ready, Reagan, 
Ruflin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, Seward, Henry 
M. Shaw, Shorter, Singieton, Samuel A. Smith, Stallworth, 
Stephens, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Talbot, George 
Taylor, Miles Taylor, Trippe, Underwood, Vallandigham, 
Vanee, Watkins, Whiteley, Winsiow, Woodson, Worten 
dyke, Augustus R. Wright, and Zollicotter—83 

NAYS — Messrs. Andrews, Bennett, Bingham, Blair, 
Bliss, Brayton, Buathuton, Burhogame, Burroughs, Cava 
naugh, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, Horace F. Clark, Clawson, 
Clark B. Cochrane, Join Cochrane, Colfax. Comins, Corn 
ing. Covode, Cox, Cragin, Curtis, Davis of Massactusetts, 
Davis of lowa, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durtee. Edie, 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Florence, Foster, Giddings, Guman, 
Gooch, Granger. Grow, Robert B. Hall. Harian, Hateh, 
Hoard, Horton, Howard, Huyler, Keim, Kellogg, Kelsey, 
Kilgore, Kuapp, Leach, Leidy. Leiter, Lovejov, Matteson, 
Mriter, Morgan, Mornil, bdward Joy Morris, l-aae N. Mor 
ris, Freeman Uf. Morse, Olive A. Morse, Mot, Murray, 
Olin, Palmer, Parker, Petut, William W. Phelps, Pike, 
Pou r. Purvianee, Rachie, Robbins, Royee, Aaron Shaw, 
John Sherman, Judson W Sherman, Spinner, Stanton, 
Wilham Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, 
Wade, Watlbrda Waldron, Watton, Cadwalader © 
Waehburn. Ellie B. Wasthburne, Israel Washburn, Wil 
son, and Wood— 95 

So the House refused to lay the bill upon the 
table. 

Mr. BARKSDALE stated, during the call of 
the roll, that he was necessarily absent from the 
Llall when the vote was taken on the amendment 
ofthe gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. Grow, ] 
or he should have voted against it. 

The question recurred upon ordering the bill to 
be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. REAGAN. Lask the consent of the House 
to offer an amendment to the bill, that will re- 
move the oby cetions of many members to il, and 
enable them to vote for it 

Mr.CAVANAUGH Are amendments now 
in order? 

The SPEAKER. 
order. 

Mr. REAGAN. Lask the unanimous consent 
of the House to offer an amendment. 

Mr. GROW. 1 object. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Lask for the read- 
ing of the engrossed bill. 

The SPEAKER. The House has not yet 
ordered the bill to be engrossed. 

Mr. GROW ealled for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mi ssrs. Borce and 
BuFFINTON were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported — 
ayes 85, noes 74 

Mr. STANTON. I demand the yeas and nays 
on the engrossment of the bill, unless the gentle- 
man from Tennessee will withdraw his demand 
for the reading of the engrossed bill. 

Mr. DEWART. |g it in order to move to refer 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. It is notin order, as the pre- 
vious question is not yet exhausted. 

Mr. GROW. L appeal to the gentleman from 
Tennessee to withdraw the demand for the read- 
ing of the engrossed bill, or we shall be obliged 
to have the yeas and nays called in order to afford 
time for the engrossment of the bill. * 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. Is it in order to 
move that the rules be suspended, and the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. I hope, then, that 
by general consent we shall go into the Committee 
of the Whole. It willouly bea waste of time to 
call the yeas and nays now. 

Mr GROW. We may as well dispose of the 


bill now. 


Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. The question will | 


Amendnfents are not in 


come up again in the morning, and by that time |) Seward, Judson W. Sherman, Sickles, Wilam Smith 
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the bill wil) have been engrossed. It is manifest 
that there is a majority of the House in favor of 
the bill. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I object to debate, and ask 
for the quesuiof on the engrossment of the bill. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negutive—9eas 91, nays 95; as follows: 


YEAS —Messr Andrews, Bennett, Bingham. Blair, 
B Brayton, Buaffluton, Burlingame, Burroughs. Cavan 
Chatiee, Ezra Clark, Horace FP. Clark, Clawson, Clark 

B. 4 wane, Jon Cochrane, Colfax, Comins, Covode, 


Cox, Cragin, Curtis, Davis of Maryland, Davis of Mas-<a 
chusetts, Davis of lowa, Dasves, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Dur 
fee, Edie, Farnsworth. Penton, Foster, Giddings, 
Granger, Grow, Lawrence W. Hall, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, 
Hatch, Hoard, Horton, Howard, Keim, Kellogg, Kelsey, 
Kilgore, Knapp, Leaeh, Leiter, Lovejoy, Matteson, Miller, 
Morgan, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Isaae N. Morris, 
Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, Olin, 
Palmer, Parker, Pettit, William W. Phelps, Pike, Potter, 
Purviance, Ritchie, Robbins, Royce, John Sherman, Spin 
ner, Stanton, William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Thomp- 
son, ‘Tompkins, Wade, Walbridge, WAldron, Walton, Cad 
walader C. Washburn, Elliiu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
burn, Wilson, and Wood—91. 

NAYS—Meessrs. Ahl, Anderson, Arnold, Atkins, Avery, 
Barksdale, Bocock, Bonham, Bowie, Boyee, Bryan. Bur 
nett, Burns, Caruthers, Caskie, Chapman, John B. Clark, 
Clay, Cobb, Cockerill, Corning, James Craig, Burton Craige, 
Crawford, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Missi<sippi. Dewart, 
Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, @lorence, Foley, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Gilmer, Goode. Greenwood, Gregg, Groesbeck, 
Hawkins. Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, Huyler. Jackson, 
Jewett, George W. Jones, Owen Jones, Leidv, McQueen, 
MeRae, Humphrey Marshall, Samuel 8. Marshall, Mason, 
Maynard, Millson, Montgomery, Moore, Pendleton, Peyton, 
John &. Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Ready, Reagan, Ricaud, 
Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, Searing, Aaron 
Shaw, Henry M. Shaw, Shorter, Singleton, Samuel A. 
Smith, Srallworth, Stephens, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
Talbot, George Taylor, Miles Taylor, Trippe. Underwood, 
Vailandigham, Vance, Watkins, White, Whiteley, Wins 
low, Woodson, Augustus R. Wright, and Zoilicotier—95. 


So the bill was re] ccted. 

Mr. LAWRENCE stated, when his name was 
called on the above vote, that he had paired off 
with Mr. Mies. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I move to recon- 
sider the vote just taken, and to lay the motion 
to reconsider upon the table. 

Mr. GROW. I demand the yeasand nays on 
the latter motion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
motion. 

Mr. ATKINS. I renew it. 

Mr. GROW. [call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. " 

Mr. ATKINS. 1 withdraw the motion. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

The SPEAKER stated that reports were in 
order from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, made an adverse report in 
the case of James A. Gallagher; which was laid 
upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Gooch, 


I withdraw my 


PREEMPTION RIGHTS—AGAIN. 


Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I rise toa 
privileged question. | move to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill in relation to preémption 
rights was rejected, and to lay the motion to 
reconsider upon the table. 

Mr BARKSDALE. I desire to ask the Chair 
if that motion is not made too late? 

The SPEAKER. It can be made any time to- 
day or to-morrow. | 

Mr. GROW. I demand the yeas and nays on 
the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I move that there be a call 


of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was accordingly called. 

Mr. SINGLETON stated, during the call of 
the roll, that Mr. Lamar was confined to his room 
by sickness, and had been for several days; and 
that Mr. Jenkins was absent from the House on 
account of sickness in his family. 

The names of the absentees were then called, 
when it appeared that the following members had 
failed taganswer to their names: 

Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Pitinghurst, Case, Caskie, | 
Chapman, Horace F. Clark, Clemens, Curry, Damreli, Da- 
vidson, Dimmwick, English, Eustis, Fauiknuer, Gillis, Has- 
kin, Hickman, Hill, Houston, Jenkins, Keitt, Jacob M. 
Kunkel, John C. Kunkel, Lamar, Landy, Letcher, Maclay, 
McKibbin, Miles, Nichols, Pottle, Ready, Reilly, Roberts, 


\ 
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Tappan, Miles Taylor, Ward, Warren, and John Vv 
Wright. F 

During the call of the roll, Mr. Perrir stated 
that Mr. Case-was detained at his rooms by j, 
disposition, 7 

Mr. DAWES stated that Mr. Damrent y 
detained at hame by sickness. 

Mr. KELSEY stated that Mr. Porte had been 
in the House this morning, but had been obliged 
to leave, on account of serious indisposition, 

Mr. JONES, of Pennsylvania, stated that Mr, 
Rei_iy was detained from the House by sickness 
in his family F 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, stated that Mr. 
W arp had been unwell for the last week, and was 
sull indisposed, 

One hundred and eighty-eight members having 
answered to their names, : 

Mr. BOCOCK moved that all further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. Is it in order to 
move to go into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair supposes hat, as 
that motion is to suspend the rules for that pur- 

ose, it is in order. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I submit the 
motion, then, with a view of having the commit- 
tee take a recess. 


Mr. HUGHES. 


l- 


ras 


What will be the pending 
question when this matter comes up again? , 

The SPEAKER. The motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was rejected. 

Mr. STANTON. If the motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
succeeds, when will this bill come up again? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to reconsider 
may be called up at any time. 

Mr. STANTON. Then the bill will go to the 
Speaker’s table until it is called up by the motion 
to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is rejected ; the 


motion to reconsider is, however, pending; and 


‘if the House shall agree to it, it will again bring 


the bill up. 

Mr. STANTON. What I want to know is 
the position of the bill, ane when it will come up 
if the House now goes into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. That depends upon the ac- 
tion of the House; if the motion to reconsider 
should be withdrawn, or should be negatived by 
the House, the bill would stand rejected and 
would not come before the House again. If the 
motion to reconsider should prevail, it would 
restore the bill to the position it occupied before 
the question was taken by which it was rejected; 
and the question would recur, ** Shall the bill be 
engrossed and read a third time? ”’ 

Mr. STANTON. I think I understand the 
Chair so far. Now, I want to know when the 
motion to reconsider will come up? 

The SPEAKER. Whenever any member of 
the House shall call it up. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I ask for the vote 
now upon my motion, 


PROPOSITIONS TO INTRODUCE BILLS. 


Mr. JEWETT. Before the question is taken 
upon that motion, I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to introduce a bill to repeal all laws 
authorizing the sale of Government property at 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, and for other purposes. 
I ask to introduce it merely for reference. 

Mr. TALBOT. I object. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH asked leave to introduce 
a bill making a grant of land to the State of Min- 
nesota to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads therein. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. LOVEJOY asked leave to introduce a bill 
for the relief of settlers on certain public lands in 
the State of Illinois. 

Mr. HUGHES. I object. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. 
motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended; and the House 
accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Ste- 


I insist on my 


, || VENSON in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
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veptieman from Illinois [Mr. Ketioge] was en- 
title d to the floor. ; 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. If the gentleman 
from Illinois will yield for that purpose, I will 
move that the committee take a recess until seven 
o'clock this evening. . 

Mr. KELLOGG, 1 yield for that purpose. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I then submit the 
motuon. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon the 
committee took a recess until seven o’clock, p.m. 





EVENING SESSION. 


The committee resumed its session at seven 
o'clock, p. m., (Mr. Stevenson in the chair.) 

Mr. PURVIANCE. As one of the Represent- 
atives of Pennsylvania, I have had in my charge 
for some time a bill to increase the duties on for- 
eign imports, which, on Monday a week ago, I 
attempted to bring to the notice of the House, by 
a resolution appended to proceed forthwith to its 
consideration. 

I intended testing the sense of the House on 
the great question which concerns so many of my 
constituents, and to ascertain whether there is 
any party in the House, on the Democratic side 
of it, ready to sustain the President’s recommend- 
ation in favor of specific duties. We are now in 
the seventh week of the short session, and with- 
out any report from the Committee of Ways and 
Means on what | consider the most important 
of all subjects connected with the true interest of 
the country. President-making is the order of 
the day, and speeches are made indicating plat- 


a 
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tion of the President’s message, upon which the | Whilst we have never yet elected a President 


upon any one distinct issue, we have elected a 
number by a fusion of the elements of opposition 
to the principles of an existing Administration, 
It was the case with Mr. Jefferson, who was ele- 
vated to power, not on any distinctive principle of 
his own, but by a fusion of those who were op- 
posed to the prominent measure of the adminis- 
tration of the elder Adams; such as the alien and 
sedition law, and other prominent measures. So 
in the case of General Harrison, by a fusion of 
the friends of a rigid economy and of a protective 
tariff, with a host of clamorous soldiers and soys 
of soldiers of the war of 1812. So in the case of 
General Taylor, by a fusion of the friends of 
protection in the North with the soldiers North 
and South who had served under him, together 
with a numerous band of worthy Democrats who 
were dissatisfied with the mode of administering 
the Government by Mr. Polk. Again, in the case 


| of Mr. Pierce, by a fusion of dissatisfied Whigs 


with the entire Democratic party, who were out, 
and desired to be in. And again, as still more 
prominently exhibited in the case of Mr. Buch- 
anan, by a fusion of Whigs, Americans, and 
Democrats in many parts of the Union, and espe- 
cially in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The battle which decided perhaps the fate of 
most of Europe was won by the force of allied 


| Powers; and the chaplet that decked the brow of 
| the world’s mightiest hero was torn away by the 
| power of combination. 


forms for parties to govern the future action of || 


this mighty nation. I tell gentlemen they have no 


right to speak for any but themselves; and it is | 


well the gentleman from Maine declared he spoke 
only for himself. His platform may do well 
enough for the State he represents; but I say to 
him, in the spirit of kindness, he must permit 


Pennsylvania to make her own platform, demand- | 


ing, and insisting upon it, that protection shall be | 
one of the planks, which she will hereafter never | 


consent to surrender. She has hundreds of mil- 
lions of mineral wealth, which the God of nature 
intended should be developed; and we fearlessly 
and publicly proclaim it that we will act with no 
party that will turn its back upon th great policy 
to which we are devoted. 

In the Democratic party, on that question, the 
people of Pennsylvania have no faith, as they 
ts inscribed upon their banner free trade;”’ 
and although they promise and pledge fidelity to 
this interest in the Keystone State, they have so 
often broken their pledges that the people of 
Pennsylvania no longer depend upon them. It 
was this, sir, more than anything else, that caused 
the recentavalanche of condemnation of the Dem- 
ocratic party in that State, and which brings to 
the next House an almost united Opposition del- 
egation. That delegation was elected on a Unioh 
tcket—a union of the elements of opposition to 
Democracy; the same union which, to some ex- 


The tyranny and despotism of the mother coun- 
try was overcome and destroyed by the flowing 
and fusion of Fren@h and American blood. With- 
out this power of combination the sun of England 
might have set forever at Waterloo, and the re- 


| verberation of the last feeble echo of liberty might 


have been heard upon the hills of Yorktown. Side 
by side in these great struggles were commingled 
the voices of soldiers speaking different languages, 
the blood of patriots of different nations strug- 
gling for the attainment of one common end—the 
disenthralment of millions then and yet unborn. 
It was by the power of combination in this 
House, of men holding opposite political tenets, 
that one of the greatest of wrongs was prevented, 
and a constitution (unjustly sought to be enforced 
upon an unwilling people) set aside and con- 
demned, and the purity of the ballot-box main- 
tained. 
The attempt to nullify the revenue laws ky a 
ortion of the people of South Carolina, was 
Ccomviiy met and suppressed by a combination 
of able statesmen of different political opinions, 
at the head of whom were Jackson and Webster; 
the proclamation of the one, and the speeches of 
the other, on that question, remaining, long after 


they have gone, the enduring monuments of their || 


fame. 
Democrats widely differing on the same ques- 
tions—tariff and free trade, Lecompton and anti- 


| Lecompton, fillibuster and anti-fillibdster, Cuba 


tent, was formed in 1856, without which Mr. || 


juchanan’s majority wauld have been over one 
hundred thousand; and the same union which 
must be depended upon in 1860, to elect an Op- 
position President. The Democracy of North 
and South profess to differ on the tariff, on Le- 
compton, on the purchase and annexation of Cu- 
ba, on internal improvements; and yet, as Demo- 
crats, they unite on the same nominees for official 
station. A representative President upon all ques- 
tions cannot be elected by any one party. A 
representative President upon a single question 
might be elected, 1 admit, if a matured public 
Opinion in that direction was sufficiently strong 
to do it; but as parties are at present organized, 
it is evident to all that no such election could be 
effected. It could not be done in Pennsylvania, 
as the vote of 1856 clearly shows; Mr. Buchan- 
an’s vote being two hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand, Colonel Frémont’s about one hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand, and Mr. Fillmore’s about 
one hundred and eight thousand. It could not be 
done in New Jersey and Illinois, as shown by 
the vote of both of these States in 1856, both hav- 
Ing cast their electoral votes for Mr. Buchanan; 
and yet, at the same time, bya fusion of the Op- 


position elements, Opposition Governors were 
elected. . 


and anti-Cuba, for and against the opening of the 
African slave trade, for and against internal im- 
provements, for and against popular sovereignty, 
and for and against the Union—commingle in the 


| same national conventions; join hands in the nom- 


ination of the same candidates, and present a uni- 
ted frontin their election. Itis here,in Congress, 
where they quarrel about measures, each man 


| representing what he believes to be the peculiar 


views of his own constituents regarding platforms 


| and party professions, made in conventions with 


about as little reverence and respect as the people 


| of Pennsylvania now cherish for James Buchanan. 


| 
| 


In 1844, the Democracy of the Keystone State 
inscribed upon their banners ** Polk, Dallas, and 
the tariff of 1842,’’ and contended that Mr. Polk 
was a better friend of that tariff than Mr. Clay. 
Buchanan and Dallas helped along the delusion; 
and when they both secured office and power, 
they basely betrayed aconfiding people. The one 
boldly, but basely, struck itdown by his vote as 
Vice President; whilst the other played the part 
of a cringing Secretary to the President who rec- 
ommended its destruction. ‘The combination of 


indignant Democrats with the insulted Whigs of 
the Keystone State two years after the deed was 
done, carried General Taylor by a majority of 
thirteen thousand over General Cass, whose sup- 
porters professed to be theyespecial friends of a 
protective tariff. Had James Buchanan been the 
candidate at that time, for his recreancy in this || 
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particular, I verily believe, he would have been 
beaten in his native State, greatly beyond the vote 
given against General Cass. The people of Penn- 
sylvania, at their recent election, by a fusion of 
opposition elements, secured a triumph almost 
without a parallel, beating the Administration in 
every congressional district but two, and electing 
the Opposition, State ucket by twenty-eight thou- 
sand. The successful ticket was a Union ticket— 
a union of all who were oppose d to the course 
which Mr. Buchanan had pursued, not on Le- 
compton only, but his other measures. His Utah 
war; his reckless and eXtravagant prodigality; 
his refusal or neglect of the interests of the miner, 
mechanic, and manufacturer; his known leaning 
and inclination towards the purchase and annex- 
ation of Cuba, together with the generally con- 
ceded opinion of his inefficiency in administra- 
tive ability, were the controlling causes which 
led to the great anti-Administration triumph in 
Pennsylvania; and I have to say, once for all, to 
gentlemen who are disposed to make platforms, 
that itis only by the combination of all the ele- 
ments of opposiuion that success can be expected. 
We have Whigs, Americans, Democrats, and 
Republicans, who sympathize on most of the 
questions named, and who are willing to conecen- 
trate their strength in a union movement, with- 
out which Pennsylvania cannot and must not be 
counted in any presidental contest that is here- 
after to come off. We have an opposition strength 
sufficiently great to carry the State, when united; 
but divided, a plurality would control, and thas 
twenty-seven electors be thrown away. Let us, 
on this subject, be admonished by the past; be 
controlled by circumstances as they may be de- 
veloped in the future; making no platforms, lest 
in the mean time they may give way; and, when 
the proper time arrives, we will call together the 
patriots of the land and invoke their union in one 
mighty effort to restore this country to what it 
wae in the days of the earlier Presidents. 

Thus much in reply to the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

And now I turn to the message. Although 
the President thrusts upon us his Kansas policy, 
and persists that he was right and the public judg- 
ment wrong, it strikes me that that part of his 
message is undeserving of any answer in the 
shape of argument. Upon that quesuon he has 
been arraigned, tried, and justly convicted of hav- 
ing perpetrated a gross and unwarrantable out- 
rage upon the rights and liberties of a free people, 
for which he can make no atonement short of an 
acknowledgment of the wrong—an admission 
that he was driven to it from a tear of offending 
his acknowledged masters, and a promise in the 
future to follow his own convictions of the right, 
regardless of threats ‘or denunciations from any 
quarter. His own shrewd party friends admit 
that he has committed a great political mistake, 
by which he has disabled most of them for life, 
and especially so in Pennsylvania, to an extent 
so great as to justify one of my colleagues [Mr. 
Dewart] to move that the defeated Democratic 
candidates for 1858, in the Keystone State, be 
placed on the pension roll—on the invalid list, I 
suppose—at the rate of ninety-six dollars a year. 
Whether my colleague intended to include in the 
benefits of this motion our colleague from the 
derks district, who was suddenly summoned by 
the President to tear himself away from the affec- 
tionate embrace of a constituency for whom he 
had promised, and doubtless intended, to do so 
much, to attend to some derangement In our for- 
eign relations with Austria, is not exactly known; 
but itis believed the motion would include our 
departed brother. 

‘The President reiterates his argument in favor 
of the Lecompton constitution, Silence pervades 
the Hall. Since the people have condemned, no 
voice is to be heard to condemn them, but the 
President. No voice is heard in reply; and the 
President is therefore left to talk the matter over 
to himself, and seems to be well pleased with the 
undertaking; and if asked his reasons, would per- 
haps reply as once did a very worthy old gentle- 
man, who was addicted to the same habit, and 
who declared he had two reasons for it: first, that 
he always liked to talk to a man of sense; and 
secondly, that he always liked to hear a man of 
sense talk. 

But my purpose is not to discuss Kansas, but 
to ask the attention of the committee for a short 
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iime to some views I intend to submit on that 
part of the President’s message which relates to 
specific duties, a subject in which my constitu- 
ents and the people of my State are deeply inter- 
ested, A revenue system is admitted to be indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the Government, 


and must from necessity be based upon ad valorem 
and specific duties. ‘To prevent frauds, specific 
duties should, in every instance, be adopted, if 
practicable sand « } 
of like quality, should such duties be invariably 
applied. 7 
‘The remark of the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, {Mr. Minzson,] that the civilized world 
had abandoned the protective policy, and espe- 
cially specific duties, demands areply. That hon- 
orable gentleman sees, in the passage of the pen- 
sion bill, a nece ssity forreturning tospecific dutic a; 
and calls upon the friends of free trade to beware 
of the signs of the times, as indicating a return to 
the protective policy. I trust the gentleman is 
correctin his supposition, and sincerely hope his 
prediction may be verified; but that gentleman 
must allow me to say, for one, that I voted for 
the pension bill irrespective of any connection it 
might have withatarnil. 1 voted for it because 


1 believed it was but rendering justice to a mer- 


pecially upon arti les ot weight, 


itorious class of my constituents, Who expose d 
themse!ves to the perils of warand climate to de- 
fend me and mine, when I was unable to defend 
myself. 

To the soldiers of the war of 1812 we owe a 
debt of gratitude which can never be repaid by the 
idle declamation about duty and patriotism re- 
quiring them toserve their country. Duties ought 
to be equal, reciprocal, and not onerous and par- 
tial; and the soldier who served from patriotism, 
if you please, is nevertheless entitled to some re- 
muneration for loss of time, health, business, and 
worldly prospects, and is no more bound to sur- 
render these for our benefit and advantage than 
we would be bound to give the public our time 
free of remuneration. Republi 
ungrateful; but by no vote of mine shall such 
a sentiment be permitted to become a maxim. 
That very patriotism which prompts the soldier 
to deeds of valor which imperil his life, is more 
than half sustained by the assurance, which flashes 
upon him amidst the carnage of war, that the wid- 
ow and orphans he leaves behind him will not be 
neglected by the country for which he is offering 
his life as a sacrifice. Deprive him of this conso- 
lation, and you make him a coward who would 
otherwise be brave;a coward, not in the fight, but 


’ ' 
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as to the consequences—the desolation and desti- 
tution which would be inflicted upon those he 
leaves behind. 

But, sir, itis not my purpose to talk of a_ bill 
upon which we have deliberately acted, other than 
to disclaim motives which honorable rentiemen 
have thought proper to impute; which, so far as 
I am concerned, have no foundation. 

The civilized and scientific portion of the world, 
as the gentleman from Virginia tells us, have not 
favored, and do not favor, the protective policy, 
but have cordially embraced the free-trade doc- 
trines of Adam Smith, and other political econo- 
mists. Our Government, from its earliest organ- 
ization dewn to President Polk, maintained the 
right and policy of protection, and none of our 
earlier Presidentsever had the smallest scruple as 
to the constitutional power to do so. ‘The various 
wwers delegated to Congress—to make and regu- 
fate coin,to make and unmake navies and armies, 
war and peace, to regulate commerce, to lay and 
collect imposts, and to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the nation, together with numerous others 
notnecessary to mention—confer ample authority 
to regulate the internal commerce ot the country; 
upon the stability and prosperity of which mainly 
depends that of the foreign commerce of any coun- 
try,as I shall presently endeavor to show. ‘The 
annual messages of Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, and Jackson, contained recom- 
mendations in behalf of the protective policy, as 
exhibited by the following extracts. 1 know the 
Democracy of the present age is not in the habit 
of looking upon anything which comes from 
Washington as of much account—regarding him, 
in his day and generation, only asaclever sort of 
man,and tolerably good surveyor, butentirely too 
much of an eld fogy. As to Madison and Mon- 
roe, they too, in the eyes of the progressive De- 





mocracy, were but a pair of Virginia donkeys, |, 
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behind the age in which they lived, and only fit 
for country squires. For Jefferson and Jackson 
they used to entertain some little reverence; but 
now they have discovered that both of these men 
were not civilized, not scientific, and therefore 
semi-barbarian. They were, however, all sworn 
to support the Constitution of the United States; 
and coincided in their interpretation of that in- 
strument, and made their annual recommenda- 
tions in accordance with their convictions of what 
it meant, and of the powers it conferred, 


Washington's First nnual Messaze. 
“The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and man- 
ufactures, by ali proper means, will not, I trust, need rec- 
ommendation.’?’ 


Washington’s Eighth Annual Address. 
“Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, 
directed their attention to the encouragement of manufac 
tures. The object is of too much consequence not to insure 
a continuance of their efforts in every Way which shall ap- 
pear eligible.’’ 


Jefferson’s Second Annual Message. 


‘To cultivate peace, and maintain commerce and navi- 
gation in all their lawtul enterprises ; to foster our fisheries 
as nurseries of navigation and for the nurture of man; and 
protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances ; 
to preserve the faith of the nation by an exact discharge of 
its debts and contracts ; expend the public money with the 
same care and economy we would practice with our own, 
and impose On Our citizens no unnecessary burdens; to 
keep, in all things, within the pale of our constitutional 
powers, and cherish the Federal Union as the only rock of 
saiety; these, fellow-citizens, are the landmarks by which 
we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings.”’ 


Jefferson’s Fourth Annual Message. 
“Whether the great interests of agriculture, manufac 
tures, commerce, or navigation can, Wthin the pale of your 
constituuional powers, be aided in any of their relations; in 
fine, Whether anything can be done to advance the general 
good, are questions within the limits of your function, which 

will necessarily occupy your attention.”? 


Jefferson’s Siath Annual Message. 

** Shall we suppress the impost, and give that advantage 
to foreign over domestic manufactures. On a tew articles 
ot more general and necessary use, the suppression, in due 
season, Will doubtless be right; but the great mass of the 
articles On Which lmpost is paid are foreign luxuries, pur- 
chased by those only who are rich enough to afford them 
selves the use of them. Their patriotisin would certainly 
prefer its continuance and application to the great purposes 
of the public education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other 
objects of public improvement as it may be thought proper 
to add to the constitutional enumeration of Federal pow- 
crs. 

Madison’s Second Annual Messaze. 

“To a thriving agriculture, and the improvements rela- 
ting to it, is added a highly interesting extension of usetul 
manufactures, the combined product of professional oecu 
pations and of household industry. How far it may be ex-@ 
pedient to guard the infancy of this improvement in the 
distribution of labor by regulations of the commercial tarifl, 
is a subject which cannot fail to suggest itself to your pat- 
riotie reflections. 

“Jesides the reasonableness of saving our manufacturers 
from sacrifices, which a change of circumstances might | 
bring on them, the national interest requires that, with re- 
spect to such articles at least as belong to our defense and 
our primary wants, we should not be left in unnecessary 
dependence on external supplies. And wiilsttoreign Gov 
craments adhere to an existing discrimination in their ports 
against our navigation, and an equality or lesser diserimi- 
nation is enjoyed by their navigation in our ports, the éffect 
cannot be mistaken, because it has been seriously felt by 
our shipping interests. 


Madison’s Seventh Annual Message. 


** Tn adjusting the duties on ifnports to the object of rev- | 
enue, the inflacuce of the tariff on manufactures will ne- 
cessarily present itself for consideration. Tt will be an ad- 
ditional recommendation of particular manufactures when 
the materials tor them are extensively drawn trom our ag- 
riculture, and consequently impart and insure to that great 
fund of national prosperity and independence an encourage- 
ment Which cannot tail to be rewarded.”’ 


Monroe’s First Annnal Messaze. 

“Our manufactories will require the continued attention 
of Congress. The capital employed in them is considera- 
ble, and the Knowledge required in the machinery and tab- 
ric OF all the most useful manufactures is of great value. 
‘Their preservation, which depends on due encourag’ment, 
is connected with the high interests of the nation.’’ 


Monroe’s Third Annual Message. 

“It is deemed of great import.nce to give encourage - 
ment to our domestic manufactures. In what manner the 
evils adverted to may be remedied, and how far it may be 
practicable in other respects to afford to a further en- 
couragement, paying due regard to all the other great in- 


terests of the nation, is submitted to the wisdom of Con- || 


” 
gress 
gress. 


Monroe’s Fifth Annual Message. | 


“It may fairly be presumed that, under the protection 
given to domestic manufactures by the existing laws, we | 
shall become, at no distant period, a manufacturing country | 
on an extensive seale. Possessing, as we do, the raw ma- 
terials in such vast amoupt, with a capacity to augment 
them to an indefinite extent; raising within the country 
aliment of every kind to an amount far exceeding the de- 
mand for home consumption, even in the most unfavorable 
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years, and to be obtained always at a very moderate Price: 


|| skilled, also, as our people are, in the mechanic aris, and in 


| every respect calculated to lessen the demand for, and the 
price of, labor; it is manifest that their success in every 
branch of domestic industry may and will be carried, under 
the encouragement given by the present duties, toan extent 
to meet any demand which, under a fair competition, ma 
| be made on it. y 
* It cannot be doubted that the more complete our inter. 
nal resources, and the less dependent we are on foreign 
Powers for every national, as well as domestic purpose, the 
greater and more stable will be the public felicity. By the 
increase of domestic manufactures will the demand for the 
| rude materials at home be increased ; and thus will the da. 
pendence of the several parts of our Union on each other 
| and the strength of the Union itself be proportionally ayy. 
mented.” — 


Jackson’s First Annual Message. 


* The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties 
upon articles of foreign growth or manufacture is that 
which will place our owg in fair competition with those of 

| Other countries, and the inducements, to advance even q 
step beyond this point are controlling in regard to those ar. 
ticles which are of primary necessity in time of war. 

* We must ever expect selfish legislation in other nations 
and are, therefore, compelled to adopt our own to th “ 
regulations in the manner best calculated to avoid serious 

| injury, and to harmonize the conflicting interests of our agii- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures.”? 


Mr. Calhoun’s views on the subject are not less 
emphatic in favor of protection. | quote from his 
speech mn 1816: 

“ He dwelt on the great importance of the article, and the 
expediency of encouraging its production in ourown coun- 
try, and enforced particularly the necessity of encouraging 

| all those articles at home for which we now depended oa 
| the West Indies.” 

‘** He believed the policy of the country required protec- 
tion to our manufacturing establishinents.”? 

“He had asserted that the subject befere them was con- 
| nected with the security of the country. Tt would, doubt- 
less, by some, be considered a rash assertion; but he con- 
ceived it to be susceptible of the clearest proof, and he 
hoped, with due attention, to establish it to the satisfaction 
of the House.’ 

** Neither agriculture, manufacture, nor commerce, taken 
separately, is the cause of wealth ; it flows from the tree 
combined, and cannot exist without each. Without com- 
merce, industry would have no stimulus; without manu- 
factures, it would be without the means of production ; and 
without agriculture neither of the others can subsist. When 
separated entirely and permanently, they perish.” 


In Pursuance of these recommendations, Con- 
gress has repeatedly enacted tariff laws, discrim- 
inating in favor of American industry. All the 
great manufacturing countries of the world have 
done the same, excluding the foreign fabric from 
competition with their own, on the principle of 
self-defense, and thatall Governments have within 
themselves tif elements of their own protection, 
a principle which underlies their very organiza- 
| tions, and without which they could not maintain 

an existence. 
| Itis my purffose to show that this elementary 

principle should,in a Government like ours, more 
| than in most others, develop itself in a settled pol- 
icy in an American system to become as perma- 
nent and enduring as our own leaden hills and 
iron mountains. Itis to this end I desire to con- 
| tribute my mite before the close of my congres- 
| sional duties. It is my purpose to prove, what I 
believe I can clearly demonstrate, that protection 
is not only the true policy of this Government, 
but that it is the only policy under which burdens, 
whether public or private, can be lessened. 

In assuming this duty, I start with premises 
which I challenge the advocates of free trade to 
refute. I shall sustain these premises and posi- 
tions by facts and figures drawn from the past his- 
tory of the country, and claim legitimate deduc- 
| tions tending directly to the 7 of the great 

postulate I have just announced. 
| I maintain first, that a country whose exports 
consist of manufactured products, is in a more 
flourishing condition than one whose exports are 
of the raw material. The relative position of this 
country and Great Britain will test the truth of 
this assertion. In 1857, the exports of manufac- 
tured goods by the former was only $30,000,000, 
whilst that of the lafter amounted to the enorm- 
ous sum of $600,000,000, embracing one hundred 
and seventy-seven million yards of cotton goods 
to this country, amounting to $13,000,000. Here 
is $600,000,000 thrown by a single nation into 
foreign commerce; thrown there by a manufac- 
turing people who are wise enough not to ex- 
port their raw material, but to work it up into 
all imaginable shapes before they launch it upon 
the mighty deep. This fact alone, startling asit 
must be admitted, carries with it a still more start- 





|| ling sequence, to wit: the manufactures of Great 


| Britain in a single year require twenty ships for 
| one required by us, to transport their manufac- 
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